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To you, good Gods, I make my laſt appeal; 

Or clear my virtues, or my crimes reveal; 

If in the maze of fate I blindly run, 

And backward tread thoſe paths I ſought t to Than; : 

Impute my errors to your own decree; | \' 
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DEDICATION 


LOVERS of LIBERTY. 


GrnTLEMEN, 


N unlimited . * free- 

dom, and ardent zeal in en- 
deavouring to deſerve your love, and 
to imitate your generous ſentiments, 
vhich heighten the beauty of your 
known i ingenuity: hath induced me 
to impart to a free people, in this 
volume, an intereſting review of e- 
vents relating to the late revolution 


in Sweden; which I humbly beg 


- leave, GENTLEMEN, to dedicate to 


SF You, 


= 
— A 3 Dre 
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you, as the firſt-fruits of my labours, N 
ripened on the Britiſh ground, and 


favoured by a mild e ee of 


its climate. 


It is but ben months, ſince the 


remainders of my exiſtence were 


thrown on the Britiſh coaſts ; by a 


naufrage, cauſed by thoſe wal de- 


ſtructive violences of that dreadful | 
ſtorm, Which cruſhed ſtates, made 
councils of men fluctuate, and expo- | 


ſed their moſt ineſtimable proper- 


ties, even liberty itſelf, to be de- 
vaured by thoſe haughty waves of 
an inſatiable ocean. 1 IO 


Being yet at my k entirely 
ignorant of the Engliſh language 1 
it is during this ſhort interval, and 


under an aſſiduous application for 
the learning of it, I thus have en- 


deavoured 
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deavoured to merit your counte- 
nance,' as well by gathering the ma- 
terials, as by compoſing the work 
itſelf. And though it may appear 
void of thoſe pleaſing ornaments, 
which have yet been far beyond the 
reach of my, youth: the ſhortneſs 
of time will plead i in my favour, and 
a riper age, countenanced by de- 
lightful fates, and attended with ac- 

compliſhed talents, ſhall allow me 
to ſupply in future what is beyond 
the expectation of the preſent time. 


| GixTLEMEN, as this is the moſt 
authentic proof I can advance, of 
my unreſerved well-wiſhes to man- 
kind in general, and of my impar- 

tial attachment to your intereſt in 
particular: may it even be a motive 
ſufficiently ſtrong, and worthy, to 
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effect your reliſh for the work, and 


your further favour and e vn 


towards, 


a. 


| GenTLEMEN, 
Your 
Moſt faithful, 
Moſt obliged, 
Moſt humble, 5 
and 


O bedient ſervant, 


The Author. 
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H E enemies of liberty, and th 
friends of deſpotiſm, will, 
doubt, be diſpoſed to make ſevere 2 
upon this work, as well as upon its author. 
But, as it would be far below him to fear 
the cenſure, ſo he abhors the principles of 
ſuch men, las are ſo manifeſtly hoſtile to 
themſelves and to mankind. And though 
he might eaſily obviate moſt of their ob- 
jections; ; yet he chuſes rather to intro- 
duce the hiſtory itſelf, without further 
preface on this ſubject, NE. 1 
It ſeems to be a vulgar opinion, re- 
ſpecting revolutions, that they are only a 
ſudden change in the political affairs of a 
ſtate, attended with more or leſs ſtriking 
amazement, as the alteration is more or 
leſs conſiderable. A deeper reſtarch, how- 
5 ever, 
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ever, will diſcover in the greateſt part of 
revolutions, philoſophical, political, and 
moral cauſes, of the moſt extenſive nature, 
co-operating in a determined ſeries of 
time, and uniformly conſpiring to pro- 
duce. the intended event. Thus, the re- 
volytion of Sweden was accompliſhed, af- 
ter the machinations of no leſs than eigh- 
teen years; after numberleſs ſtru ggles had 
been made, and briberies practiſed, now 
ſecretly, and then more PA, Im va- 
rious ſucceſs. 2 | 
The flames being once. kindled, they 
were frequently ſupplied by the court 
with new fuel; and, every commotion 
being eagerly ſupported by all thoſe who 
were either the real or pretended favourites 
of the court, the ſcheme was at laſt exe- 
| cuted on the 19th of Auguſt 1772: an 
event that was the more aſtoniſhing to 
the whole world, as it was the leaſt of all 


to be expected at that _—_  - 
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To trace a complete idea of this altera - 
tion of government, which was more 
hurtful than ad vantageous to the Swedes, 
will be difficult, though by no means im- 
poſſible, as ſome have thought it, how- 
ever much the affairs of Sweden were at 
that time involved, not only with regard 
to their neighbours and other foreign 
powers, but alſo, in a more particular 
manner, with reſpect to | their c own i, 
nal ſituation. 01 "6 907 

A previous knowledge, choſe af chit 
police, the laws, the cuſtoms, and man- 
ners of the Swedes, as well as of their ſi- 
tuation abroad, at the very time of the 
revolution, is abſolutely neceſſary to | 
thoſe who would form a proper judgment 
of this revolution. This knowledge, 
however, can only be ſuperficially ac- 
quired from the hiſtories of Sweden, writ - 
ten at a time when the liberty of the preſs 
either did not exiſt at all, or was too much 
limited by rigorous laws and ſevere pe- 

nalties, 
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nalties, to afford any annals of nn and 
importance. WS HT: 

I ſhall, . divide the ENG 
Sir hiſtory into three parts. The firſt 
contains a compendious and general view 
of the ſtate of the Swediſh affairs abroad, 
immediately before the revolution. In 
the ſecond, an account is given of the 
conſtitution of their government, their 
laws, charters, cuſtoms, and manners, 
particularly as they had been debaſed 
by the corruption and degeneracy of 
ſome of the inhabitants, in their private 
as well as public conduct. In the third, 
the revolution itſelf, or the introduction 
of deſpotiſm, ſhall be confidered as the 
moſt natural offspring of that general cor- 
' ruption, which was increaſed by the pro- 
5 fligacy of a court, that aimed at nothing 

elſe but uncontrollable deſpotic rule. 
Finally, a detail is given of the preſent 
ruinous ſtate of Sweden; particularly, in 
46.408 to its commerce; ; the trade, cu- 
a ſtoms, 
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| Am and manners of the abend and 
Laplanders. 

A die of f this kind and bis intereſt- 
ing and uſeful to every nation of Europe, 
but eſpecially to thoſe in whom the ſa- 
cred love of liberty as yet remains in- 
violated; the more ſo, as the ſlavery late- 
ly introduced into Sweden, was obtruded 
upon the people, by means of the moſt 
ſeditious intrigues, and facilitated by the 
moſt bloody tranſactions, prepared at 
that time, for the * part of Euro- 

pean countries. 3,57 
- Thoſe nations, F who enjoy 
the moſt perfect freedom, but, in ſimilar 
caſes, may be in danger of being redu- 
ced to the meaneſt ſlavery, may, by read- 
ing an aceount of the faults and impru- 
dencies of others, collect thoſe maxims 
of wiſdom, which are the ſureſt founda- 
tion of a free government, and which will 
teach them by what means they may a- 
7 N void 
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void the errors of other nations, in order 
to eſcape their unhappy fate 7 
In the mean time, it is not my inten- 
tion to blame any form of government, 
as relative to other nations; ſeeing there 
is none that may not be productive of 
Happineſs, when ſuited to the genius and 
temper of the people, and conducted by 
wiſe and virtuous rulers.” 55 
The ſubject being i in itſelf entertaining, 
eee and curious, will not ſtand in 
need of thoſe flowers of eloquence, which 
are embelliſhments unavoidably neceſſary 
only to thofe works, which depend en- 
tirely on the borrowed beauty of the lan- 
guage, for pleaſing the reader. Inſtead 
of Which, the author wiſhes, and hum 
bly begs leave, to ſatisfy the more refin- 
ed taſte of a delicate reader, merely with 
intereſting facts, ſupported by the force 
of truth, and confirmed by an evidence 
inſeparable from their nature. 4 
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If his wiſhes correſpond” with the ex- 
pectation of the public: it ſhall, in fu- 
ture, be his utmoſt ambition to enable 
| himſelf, for the performance of further 


ſervices more important to Britain; fince 


the Swediſh literature, hitherto almoſt 
unknown to this country, will afford him 
variety of objects, worthy the zeal, and 2 
fatisfaQtory to the ng of the learn- 
ed Britons, 
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5 OF. THE LATE 


REVOLUTIONin SWEDEN | 


PAR 11 I. 
Concerning the Seed) 0 * abroad, be- 


ere the revolution. | 


Esrortsn being once before intro- 
D duced in Sweden, in the reign of 
Charles the XI. in the year 1671, 

and till continued during the reign of 
his ſucceſſor Charles the XII. was, ſince 
the death of this monarch, in 1718, al- 
moſt aboliſhed, and the ſhadow of li- 
berty reſtored to the Swediſh people. The 
A = | _ Swedes, 


2 An HISTORY of the 


Swedes, in eſtabliſhing now the new fun- 

damental conſtitution, and endeavouring | 
to avoid former inconveniences reſulting 
from the king's unlimited power, went, 
on the other ſide, to as dangerous an ex- 
treme, in reſigning the ſame unlimited 
power, poſſeſſed before by one king, to 
the ſenate, conſiſting moſt commonly of 
only twelve ſenators, noblemen of the 
firſt rank. The four ſtates, viz. the re- 
preſentatives of Sweden, had alſo, by the 


new introduced form of government, in 


courſe of time, ſcarcely more than the 
name of ſharing in the ſupreme power. 
The ſenate, therefore, were, in fact, arbi- 
trary managers of the ſupreme, legifla- 
tive, judicatory, and executory power. 
90 little, indeed, was Sweden now, in this 
latter caſe, provided againſt the deſpotiſm 
of many, that, inſtead of being, during 
the deſpotiſm of one king, and, in caſe of 
corruption, expoſed to the tyranny of one; 
they now, on the other hand, and in a 
3 | . ſimilar 
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ſimilar caſe of corruption, were expoſed 
to the tyranny of twelve or more ſena- 
tors. Sweden and the neighbouring 
powers did prove it in both the periods 
and caſes ; under equal oppreflion and 
bloodſhed; as in the following pages, 
and chiefly in the ſecond part of this 
treatiſe, ſhall be ſhown, by giving a more 
circumſtantial deſcription of the Swediſh 
conſtitutions, and the execution of them, 
as maintained, whether by the ſenate, or. 
its adherents and favourites. 
Ihe new form of government thus com- 
poſed by the ſenate, in the year 1719, 
was not yet, to its full extent, accepted by 
the queen Ulrica Eleonora, who ſucceed- 
ed her brother Charles the XII.; but ſoon 
after, ſhe being married to the prince 
Frederick of Heſſe Caſſel, to whom, by 
the marriage, the kingdom was devolved, 
the ſenators eafily extorted the new elec- 
ted king's conſent to a form of govern- 
ment, which, in all its extent agreed to, 
N A 2 . 
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4 A. HIS TORT of the © 
was the king's road to obtaining the 
crown: as likewiſe, his ſueceſſor, the late 
king Adolphus Frederick, gained, on the 
ſame conditions, his election of being 
king in Sweden. 33ͤ'½ùÿß: 
The better to ſettle Lb for the 
time to come, in an uninterrupted poſ- 
ſeſhon of the ſupreme. dower, the ſenate 
requeſted the neighbouring powers gua- 
rantee to the eſtabliſhed form of govern- 
ment. By the treaties of peace between 
Sweden and Ruſſia, concluded at Nyſtad 
and Abo, in the years 1721 and 1743, a- 
mongſt ſeveral other articles then granted 
ö by Ruſſia, a guarantee was allowed for the 
enacted fundamental laws of Sweden: and, 
at the congreſs at Hamburgh1720, the ſame 
laws were (as before by Ruſlia) now by Den- 
mark and Pruſſia recognized; and in 1723, 
on the diet at Sweden, further propoſed and 
accepted all over the kingdom.— Several 
provinces formerly belonging to Sweden, 
as Lifland, Eſtland, Ingermanland, Kex- 
holm, 
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holm, Carelia, and Wyburg, were reſign- 
ed to Ruſſia. Pruſſia got ſome part of 
Pomerania. To Denmark was adjudged, 
beſides the territories of Bremen and Wer- 
den, the duty payable at the paſſage of 
Categat. Lands poſſeſſed in America, 
the Swedes being in want of money, were 
ſold to England for confiderable ſums. 
Upon theſe principles of Sweden's ſitua- 
tion abroad, was alſo the Swedes atten- 
tion chiefly fixed in forming the outlines 
of the laſt revolution, in as much as the 
conſequences-of it were ſappoſed to in- 
fluence the intereſt of the above-mention- 
ed foreign ſtates : and none of the Euro- 
pean ſtates, France and the Turk excepted, 
could ſeemingly, in this regard, eſcape 
their utmoſt attention. 
Italy, during the former monarchical 
government of Sweden, having loſt its 
intereſt and influence in that kingdom, 
was ſuppoſed, rather to diſlike, than : agree 
with the reſtoration of a Swediſh monar- 
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chy. Auſtria, which, under the reign of 
abſolute Swediſh kings, had ſuffered ma- 
ny unhappy fates of the German wars, 
their dominions having been the theatre 
of tumult and bloodſhed, was ſuppoſed to 
reſiſt a change of government; which, 
in courſe of time, poſſibly might put the 
Swedes in a ſituation once more to open a 
bloody ſcene on the German territories. 
But the neighbouring powers were conſi- 
dlered as the chief object, and as the whole 
of politics abroad. Liftand was now poſ- 
ſeſſed by Ruſſia, but had formerly been 
Sweden's only place of ſupply in want of 
corn, and ſtill continued to be ſo far neceſ- 
{ary to them, that Sweden annually was 
ſupplied from Riga and Revel with u 
leſs than millions of tons ; fince the co 
nomical laws of Sweden, in ſome meaſure, 
prohibited their own grounds from being 
cultivated ; which made the inhabitants, 
particularly of the northern provinces, 
thoroughly want the neceſſaries at home, 
and 
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and accordingly as much depend upon 
Ruſſia. All theſe circumſtances, not to 
mention more intereſting motives, in re- 
ſpect to agriculture, were ſufficient to en- 
gage the attention of the Swediſh mini- 
ſtry. With regard to commerce, Peterſ- 
burgh and the reſt of the Ruſſian mari- 
time towns, were looked upon as vaſt 
trading places; thither all trade formerly 
carried on in Sweden was removed; par- 
ticularly, ſince the late diſcovery of iron 
mines in Ruſſia; the moſt ample expor- 
tation of which metal, and all other kinds 
of commodities, being permitted, indu- 
ced the trading countries of Europe to 
export from Ruſſia, with greater advan- 
tages ſuch country productions as they 
formerly were accuſtomed to export only 
from Sweden. Conſidering Ruſſia, more- 
over, in the height of its flouriſhing ſtate, 
wealth, and power, to which, by what 
means ſoever, they might have been raiſ- 
ed upon Sweden's ruin; they alſo, in 
3 the ſcheme of redreſs from ſuch 
A +: a ruin, | 


3  4n HisToRrY of the 


a ruin, found their deſigns, by no means 
practicable, but 1n deſtroying, or at leaſt 
weakening, whether by wars or diviſions, 

a power too formidable to be oppoſed, in 
caſe it had pretended to put a ſtop to a 
revolution threatening the deſtruction of 
a government guarantied by Ruſſia. wy 

In the year 1765, the Empreſs of Ruſſia 
was engaged in giving written laws to her 
ſubjects, they hitherto having been go- 
verned by the almoſt arbitrary judgment 

of their rulers or judges. | This great 
monarch, for wiſdom and bravery, blend- 

ed with the utmoſt clemency and ge- 
neroſity, equally beloved by her patriotic 
ſubjects, and admired by the world, had 

convoked, at the time above mentioned, 
to her metropolis, a number of repreſen- | 

_tatives from each juriſdiction, and ſundry 
cities within her realms, in order to con- 
ſult them about the new laws to be enact- 
ed. The repreſentatives were diſtinguiſh- 

ed from che reſt of the citizens, by certain 
immunities 
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immunities granted them for life, by which 
they were exempted from penalties or cor- | 
poral- punifhments' (uſually inflicted on 
malefactors in that country), in order to 
inſpire thoſe repreſentatives with courage 
and intrepidity, for managing their pre- 
ſent buſineſs without fear, and with im- 
partiality. The indemnity thus granted 
them, though, in its tendency, moſt laud- 
able and uſeful, whenever veſted in men 
of morals and good ſentiments, ſerved, 
on the other hand, to encourage the at- 
tempts of ſome diſcontented perſons, to 
practiſe crimes, in hopes of immunity from 
any penalty whatſoever. Art this very time, 
one Baron Ribbing, a Swediſh nobleman, 
and colonel in the king of Sweden's ſervice, 
reſided at the court of Peterſburgh, in 
quality of Swediſh envoy-extraordinary ; 
He did not fail to make uſe of the time; 
and, as much as it was 1n his power, turn 


the preſent critical crevices to his 
advantage, whatever might have been 
the 


t 
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the iſſue of his no leſs rude than Adee. 
lous proceedings. This nobleman, who 
died at Peterſburgh, plunged in debts and 
confuſion, was, during his life, accord- 
ing to the Swediſh laws, by his birth, and 
a ſmall fortune, raiſed gradually to thoſe 
important offices he was intruſted with; 
ſuch places being, in Sweden, venal at 
that time. All his learning was found- 
ed upon the belles-lettres; and, though 
engaged in the king's ſervice from his 
youth, he ſeldom carried on his employ- 
ment, but by ſubſtitutes, and diverted 

| himſelf with pleaſures, enjoyed in the pro- 
vincial courts of the governours. This 
fphere of life rendered him more quali- 
fied for petty intrigues, than fit for ſerious 
buſineſs ; which latter, perhaps, by any 
other, ſupported by his enterpriſing ge- 
nius, might have been amicably diſpoſed 
of, to the common advantage of Sweden 
and Ruſſia, ' Baron Ribbing was ſent to 


the Ruſhan court, as 2 man apparently 
N 
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attached to the Ruſſian party, and an an- 
tagoniſt of the French; which threw him 
under the neceſſity. of managing all po- 
litical matters, under a diſguiſed appear- 
ance of friendſhip for Ruſſia. This ne- 
ceſſity grew the more unavoidable, as his 
maſter, the king Adolph Frederic of Swe- 
den, knew too well his obligations to the 
Ruſſian court, to the interpoſition of 
which he owed his crown and kingdom, 
for being able to embrace other meaſures 
in proſecuting the ſcheme of the revolu- 
tion, than ſuch as Jerved to conceal any 
machination whatſoever, againſt the Ruſ- 
ſian intereſt, 
At this very time, the king of Swe- 
den's counſellors, too, or the plurality of 
the ſenators, were elected, om the diet 
1764, amongſt thoſe noblemen who had 
the appearance of being wholly attached 
to the Ruſhan party in Sweden. In the 


number of theſe, was one Baron Ribbing, 


brother to the envoy above- mentioned. 
In this mutual ſituation of Swediſh and 
| Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian affairs, the Swediſh envoy- extra- | 
ordinary, Baron Ribbing, arrived at Peterſ- 
burgh in the autumn 1766; he was re- 
ceived favourably, and entertained with the 
utmoſt marks of friendſhip: and he, too, 

ſeemed now to breathe nothing but ad- 
herence to the Ruſſian intereſt. = 
The court of Ruſſia, with the repreſen- = 
tatives above-mentioned, of that empire, 
appointed . for finiſhing the new Ruſſian 

| laws, ſoon removed from Peterſburgh to 
Moſcow, probably in view of more conve- 
nience for an undiſturbed accompliſhment 
of their buſineſs, Baron Ribbing follow- 
ed the court after, in the month of Febru- 
ary 1767; and his chief aim ſeemed, in 
all appearance, to be nothing elſe but an 
aſſiduous endeavour to acquire acquaint- 
ance and friends among the Ruſſians, 
| whoſe number, in the meanwhile, he con- 
ſiderably increaſed, though by expences 
equally exceeding his and his court's re- 
ſources. Some of the Ruſſian repreſen- 
5 091] LON, tatives 
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tatives at Moſcow, believing themſelves, 
: by the act of indemnity aforeſaid, beyond 

the reach of puniſhment, and being diſ- 

guſted by ſome meaſures taken at the aſſem- | 
bly, made an attempt of rebellion; but 
this, by the uſual prudence and magna- 
nimity of the empreſs, was ſoon appeaſ- 

ed, without cauſing any uncommon diſ- 
turbance in the Ruſſian affairs: however; 
this rebellion, attempted at Moſcow, was 
attended with ſome other events, perhaps 
more alarming to the Ruſſian court; for, 
at the court of Poland, had, even at this 
time, dreadful confederacies begun to 
_ threaten the Ruſſian intereſt, All theſe 
ſolicitudes at Ruſſia, did, however, afford 

the Swedes ſcarcely any more opportunt- 

ty to forward their ſcheme of the Swediſh 
revolution pitched upon, except ſome fer 
eſtabliſhments now made in Sweden, on- 
ly to facilitate - the execution of their 
ſcheme; the workmanſhip of which, was 
00 _ of the preſs, at this time eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſhed i in Sweden; ; and the law by which 
this liberty was warranted, was declared 
and reckoned amongſt one of the nation- 
al fundamental conſtitutions, in order, 
by ſuch means, the better to ſecure them 
againſt any perſon whomſoever ; but par- 
ticularly, to prevent Ruſſia, or any other 
neighbouring power, being guarantees of 
the Swediſh fundamental conſtitution, from 
attempting to aboliſh this liberty of the 
preſs, though, in reality, warranted by 
a law, in itſelf only additional, and un- 
happily never before exiſted amongſt the 
charters of the realm. Notwithſtanding 
this liberty being the moſt ſacred, and 
thus ſecured in the beſt manner, few, or 
none at all, in the beginning, were found 
in Sweden, who had either knowledge or 
courage enough to make the intended uſe 
of the preſs ; the danger hitherto having 
been too great amongſt that people, only 
by words to communicate certain truths, 
even to their beſt friends What danger 

might 


8 
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might not then have been expected to en- 
ſue long-concealed truths, if laid down 
by writings, and! in a manner to be diſ- 
covered, not only to contemporaries, but 

perhaps to the lateſt poſterity— Now, the 

favourites of France, then thoſe of Ruſ- 
ſia, dreaded, on one hand, the reſent- 
ments of theſe their foreign leaders, re- 
warders, and protectors; on the other 
hand, again, they more juſtly feared the 
revenge of their intrepid fellow- citizens, 
in caſe they now might be awakened from 
that profound ignorance, which, for ſe- 
veral centuries, had lulled them aſleep. 
Such conſiderations did not fail to ſtrike 
the court- favourites, ſenators, and ſome 
of the reſt of the nobility or officers, with 
the utmoſt conſternation; the more ſo, 
as, in the meanwhile, there aroſe ſome 
ſpirited young gentlemen of the coun- 
try, who, indeed, having got a moderate e- | 
ducation at the univerſities, but owing, ei- 
ther to a diſregard for merit, or to the uni- 
| Ferſal 
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verſal oppreſſion then prevailing, had been 
employed to no public ſervice, and con- 
ſequently been out of the way, either 
to ſhare in the common erimes, or to 


practiſe public virtue: thoſe gentlemen, 


no leſs exaſperated by ſo univerſal an out- 
rage, than inſpired by an uncommon zeal 


for redreſs, and ſafety of a country thus 
ravaged, began now to write openly, what 
they formerly, as plunged in blind ſuper- 


ſtition, might have fancied an irrecon- 
cileable ſin to think about. The truth, 
never wanting common aſſent, when once 


diſcovered, was ſoon univerſally received. 


The court, on the one hand, as much 
dreading the loſs of a crown; no leſs: juſtly 


_ transferable to any other, * than-eafity ob- 


tained 


- The de} in chief, a, — — by "the 


Lady Taub, is a legitimate ſon of the Swediſh king Fre- 


derick the I. of Heſſe Caſſel, pretends a claim. to the crown 
by hereditary right. But his family having, in that king- 


dom, been partly extirpated, partly oppreſſed, and thus re. 
duced to a ſtate beyond the reach of being able to iufluence 


the ſtate in his favour; all commotions, made with a view to 


ſupport the pretended rights of this family, have proved a- 


aire 
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tained by its poſſeſſor, if the nobility f 
the higher ranks ſhould be reduced to di- 
ſtreſs, and would, conſequently, look for 
ſafety any where elſe, than in that order 
of ſucceſſion to the Swediſh crown, which 
| was eſtabliſhed in the year 1743 ; ſo, on 
the other hand, theſe noblemen, reflect- 
ing how ſmall their number was, when 
compared with that of the reſt of the ci- 

zens, and how much, beſides, this num- 
ber, was weakened by diviſions, for being 
able any longer to counter-balance, not 
only a court, but a people too, by whom 
they began now to be rendered equally 
deſpiſed and hated: Theſe very eonlide- 
rations, united the views of a great num 
ber of the nobility, and engaged them 
to adopt, or, at leaſt, approve, ſuch mea- 
ſures as might allow them to reap a com- 
mon intereſt with the court, whatever 
might have been the loſs of the reſt of 
the nobility or commons. Nothing now 
remained for them more intereſting, than 
FT to 
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to employ all means imaginable, in order 
to bring the affairs abroad, into a ſituation 
ſuitable for any happy change i in the pub- 
lic affairs, within the Swediſh boundaries. 
We map, for a ſhort while, leave Ruſſia, 
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and, in the mean while, regard the ſitua- 
tion of Sweden at the other ä | 
courts. | 
Denmark was, in the year 1766, allied 
to Sweden, the princeſs Sophia Magdalena, 
the king of Denmark's ſiſter, being eſpouſ- 
ed by the crown prince, the preſent king 
SGQuſtavus the III. of Sweden. The prin- 
'> ceſs was no ſooner introduced at Sweden, 
} than, by her charms, adorned with the 
moſt accompliſhed royal virtues, ſhe at- 
tracted the regard of her new ſubjects, 
and met with the univerſal applauſe and 
veneration of all the inhabitants. The moſt 
part of the nobility of each reſpective 
kindgdom, nevertheleſs, perſiſted in their 
inveterate jealouſy, defiance and hatred, 


towards one another, But ſome of the 
Swediſh 
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$wediſh nobility, confidering the court of 
their country, by this marriage, too much 


| ftrengthened, grew attentive to that point; 


and endeavoured to weaken the "court-- 
party, no leſs by oppreſling the royaliſts 
in their own country, than by attempting 
to inſpire the Danes with the ſame ſenti- 
ments, for reſiſting the equally increaſed 
force of the Daniſh court, in order that 
the relative force of each court ſeparate- 
ly conſidered, might be as much weaken- 
ed, as the whole of them conſidered toge- 
ther, had, by the alliance of theſe courts, 
been ſtrengthened. On ſuch a political 
view, however in its nature impracticable, 
without damaging either the one of them, 
or the whole, the ſcheme, nevertheleſs, 
was to be carried on, even by thoſe who 
ſupported patriotiſm. The Norwegians, 
dreading their being burdened with too 
heavy taxes, were diſcontented at this 
time, and wiſhed for an opportunity of 
throwing off their yoke. Though they 
SW Wa 1 were 
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were not entirely ignorant of thoſe diſ- 
orders which threw Sweden into a much 
worſe ſituation, they, nevertheleſs, were 
ealily perſuaded, to expect any favour 
from a court, where a Daniſh princeſs 
not only was ſoon to mount the throne, 
but likewiſe her conſort, a young Swediſh 


prince, might, after his arrival to the ma- 


nagement of the. reins of government, 
ſoon afford them relief, by allowing them 


to be joined to a kingdom, more happy, 


in their opinion, than Denmark. Such 
ſentiments were the more apt to flatter 
them, as, once before, in the fourteenth 
century, conform to the union of Kal- 


mor, Sweden and Denmark had been 


united under a Daniſh queen, Margaretta, 


to the great advantage of the Danes and 
Norwegians. The Swedes did not want an 


opportunity of inſpiring or ſupporting any 
ſach ſentiments at Norway, particularly | 
at a time when the ſituation of the Nor- 
wegians was ſo critical: for, beſides many 

| Swedes 
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Swedes dwelling in Norway, one of the 
Swediſh ſenators, Count Bakiris, a zealous 
adherent to the French party, was poſſeſ- 
ſed of lands in- Norway, and, by this 
means, had an uninterrupted connection 
with the affairs which paſſed in that neigh=- | 
bouring kingdom ; and he was thus no 
leſs enabled, than willing, to influence their 
opinion, without yet perceiving the iſſue of 
affairs, if once deſpotiſm ſhould be intro- 
duced into Sweden; in which event, the in- 
tereſt of the king, and that of the ſenators, 
might be rendered totally inconſiſtent with 
each other. Thus, the Norwegian affairs 
were in ſuch a ſituation, that not only no- 
thing was to be feared by Sweden, from that 
part of the northern countries, but like- 
wiſe, in caſe of ſuch a revolt in Sweden, 
as might have given the leaſt appearance 

of improving the Swediſh government, 
the Norwegians had been ſufficiently per- 
ſuaded, rather to ſupport the Swedes, in 
hopes of redreſs from the grievous Daniſh 
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taxations which they complained of, chan 
to aſſiſt the Danes, in caſe of their at- 
tempting to oppoſe the progreſs of the 


Swedes undertaking to alter the conſtitu- 
tion; which, indeed, the Danes were ob- 
I'ged, as guarantees of Swediſh liberty, 


to protect. 


One circumſtance may ſtill more de- 
ſerve to be mentioned, concerning the 


Daniſh affairs.—--Some prerogatives of 
the Daniſh court had, during the reign 


of the late king, been in ſome reſpect 


abaſed, on account of the king's weak 


ſtate of health, which gave his mini- 
ſters opportunity of limiting his deſpotic 
power, and extending their own, with- 
out any other influence upon the reſt of 
the nobility or commons, than their ſla- 


very being encreaſed in the ſame propor- 


tion as was augmented the number of ty- 


rants, dividing amongſt them, and reſer- 


ving to themſelves alone, the unlimited or 


pon power. As the faults of a pre- | 


ceding 
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ceding government, commonly fall upon 
the ſucceſſor to the throne; ſo, his ſon 
and ſucceſſor, the preſent king Chriſtian 
the VII. after having aſcended the Daniſh 
(alan could not avoid falling into thoſe 
ſtruggles, which uſe to be ſo common to 
kings ſucceeding too indulgent predeceſ- 
ſors; and endeavouring, at the ritk of 
their lives or honour, to recover cither 
their private intereſt, or even common 
welfare, laviſhed by their predeceſſors, 
in gratifying their paſſions, merely with- 
in a ſmall circle of the moſt villauous 
flatterers. Thus, the nobility of Denmark, 
too, enraged by jealouſy towards the in- 
creaſing force of their court, ſince the 
Daniſh princeſs had been married to the 
king of Sweden, endeavoured alſo to op- 
poſe all the deſigns of the court. The 
king of Denmark, proceeding at laſt, in 
the year 1771, to remove ſeveral of his 
privy counſellors from their offices, in 
order to provide thoſe moſt important 
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places with men attached to his intereſt; 
ſuch, far from ſtrengthening his force, 
ſerved only to increaſe the number of 
malecontents, the diſmiſſed counſellors 
being ring- leaders of vaſt parties; ſo that 
the Daniſh king, at laſt; inſtead of being 
capable to put the leaſt ſtop to the Swe- 
diſh affairs, was, on the contrary, redu- 
ced to the utmoſt extremity, ſcarcely be- 
ing able to fave his own life, much leſs 
his diſtreſſed conſort, or his beſt favour- 
ites; out of the number of which, the 
unfortunate Count Struenſee, and Brandt, 
were beheaded before his eyes, under pre- 
text of being the king's enemies; which, 
to this day, the ſimplicity of the greateſt 
part of the Daniſh ſubjeQs allows them 
to believe, no body venturing, in that 
deſpotic ſtate, to diſcourſe about that or 
other ſimilar matters. The Swedes, thus 
beyond the reach of being obſtructed, or 
in the leaſt troubled by the Danes, aiready 
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diſorders, were capable, with regard to 
Denmark, not only to accompliſh the Swe- 
diſh revolution; but likewiſe, after the 
king of Sweden had performed the revo- 
lution in Stockholm, he was, two months 
afterwards, with 12,000 men at Schone, 
a Swediſh province, not far from Copen- 
- hagen, ready, either to take advantage of 
whatever might happen at the Daniſh 
court, or perhaps to defend the Daniſh 
king, in caſe his ſubjects had ventured 
do ſtretch their violence farther than to 
puniſh Struenſee and Brandt; of which, the 
latter opinion ſeemed the more probable, 
as the Swediſh king, having it in his 
power only to accept the offers of the 
Norway malecontents, for Joining them to 
his dominions, is ſaid to have only de- 
clared, that the reaſons of his approach- 
ing the Daniſh frontiers, were not to 
weaken the king of Denmark's domi- 
nions, but, on the contrary, to confirm 
their friendſhip. With theſe ſentiments, 
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the king of Sweden might, in all proba- 
bility, have been inſpired by his conſort, 
the queen of Sweden, ſhe being the f 


of the king of Denmark. 


Before we return to the affairs regard- 
ing Ruſſia, it may be more entertain- 
ing to conſider previouſly the Swediſh af- 
fairs in reſpect to France and Pruſſia, — 
In the end of the year 1770, the king of 


Sweden, crown prince at that time, ſet 


out from Sweden, together with his young- 
eſt brother, the hereditary prince Adolph 
Frederic, and the ſenator and prime mi- 
niſter of that kingdom, Ulric Scheffer, ac- 


| companied by ſeveral other Swediſh no- 


blemen, in order to perform a journey 


through ſome European countries, but 
particularly to viſit the courts of, Paris 


and Berlin, The king being at Paris, 
his father, king Adolph Frederic, as he 
was with ſome of his noblemen engaged 
in play at cards, dropped down, and di- 
ed ſuddenly at Stockholm, The crown 

. | prince, 
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prince, being his eldeſt ſon, was, at Paris, 
within a few days after, ſolemnly congra- 
tulated King of Sweden ; but the affairs 
at Sweden and Stockholm not allowing 
him a long ſtay at Paris, this young king 
made it his main buſineſs, to enjoy the 
king of France's friendſhip, and to obtain, 
in a more particular manner, the aſſurance 


of an uninterrupted enjoyment of all ima- 


ginable friendſhip and aſſiſtance from that 
court: after which, the Swediſh king left 
Paris, and, with all poſſible ſpeed, made 
his journey to Berlin. The king's errand 
at Berlin could not retard him long at 
that place, fince things had, ſome few 
months before, been ſo ſettled between 
that and the Swediſh court, that there re- 
mained little or nothing for the king of 


Sweden to diſpatch, which had not been 


already, if not thoroughly decided, at leaſt 
the outlines of it performed: for, the 
king of Sweden's younger brother, prince 
Charles the duke of Sudermanland, had, 
ſome 
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#1 ſome months before, under pretext of fi- 
I | niſhing his marriage with his conſort the 
Weed princeſs of Holſtein, taken a journey to 
WF: | 10 | | 4 

1 Brandenburgh, and for ſome time abode at 
1 Berlin and Sans Souſie; where he had fre- 


quent conferences with his uncle, the king 
of Pruſſia, about matters concerning the 
common ſecrets of his father the late king 
of Sweden, and thoſe of the king of Pruſſia. 
Beſides this manœuvre, another, of no 
leſs conſequence, was carried on by prince 
Henry, the king of Pruflia's brother, who, 
ſome weeks after, in the ſame ſummer 
ſeaſon, appeared in perſon at Stockholm; 
and, after ſome days ſtay at this capital, 
returned to the court at Peterſburgh, and 
from thence through Lifland to Pruſſia a- 
gain. The preſent king of Sweden, the 
better to ſecure his deſigns with regard to 
Pruſſia, did agree with his mother, the 
queen-dowager of Sweden, to under- 
take a voyage, together with the princeſs 
of Sweden, her daughter, in order to viſit 
„„ 
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her brother the king of Pruſſia. The queen 
and the princeſs accordingly ſet out from 
Stockholm, in the ſummer 1772, for Ber- 
lin; and having paſſed ſome time at cha 


court, and ſeemingly prevailed upon her 


brother in favour of her ſon, in whatever 


might conduce to their mutual intereſt in 


the ſcheme very ſoon to be proſecuted ; 
ſhe, on her return, was informed at Swe- 
diſh Pomerania, that the revolution in 
Stockholm luckily had been finiſhed ; as 
the court of Pruſſia, far from making any 
objection to this change of Swediſh go- 
vernment, was ready, immediately after, 
to ratify what was done, and to con- 
gratulate the king of Sweden upon the 
progreſs he had now made; as it 1s to 
be ſuppoſed, the king of Sweden had not 
failed to wiſh the Pruſſian court an ad- 
vantage no leſs conſiderable over Poland 
and Dantzic. , | 
To return to the Ruſſian affairs. 


Nothing could be either ſo ſacred, nor 
N 5 1 
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any thing too abominable, which might 
not without reſerve have been practiſed, | 
to ſecure the Swediſh affairs on that fide, 
on account of the formidable power of 
that empire, and the ſtrength of its go- 
vernment; which was managed by a moſt 
accompliſhed monarch, ſupported by her 
miniſters, the moſt experienced men Ruſ- 
ſia ever produced; and who, gained over 
by the wiſe conduct of the empreſs, were 
by no means eaſily alienated from her 
Intereſt ; and they, beſides, by ſeveral 
years moſt intimate influence upon Swe- 
den, were, in many circumſtances, better 
acquainted with the ſituation of the af- 
fairs of Sweden, than the Swediſh mini- 
ſtry themſelves, confounded with their 
inteſtine diſſentions and diſorders ; not tb 
mention, that Ruſſia, of all foreign pow- 
ers, was the beſt ſituated, and, according 
to its intereſt, the moſt zealous guaran- 
tee of the Swediſh conſtitution, upon 
which 
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which the liberty of Sweden was found- 
dll. ꝶ dü 
It was alſo no eaſy matter for the 
Swedes, either to find out, or to execute 
thoſe meaſures, which would be condu- 
ci ve to the purpoſe aimed at, without be- 
ing at any time in the power of Ruſſia 
to oppoſe thoſe meaſures which might 
have been adopted. But, what the Swediſh 
court could not effect alone, was not 
_ wanting to be ſupplied, by frequent ne- 
gociations of the court of France, and 
the influence by which the latter have al- 
ways been able to prevail upon that of 
Conſtantinople. Whatever might have 
been the particulars ſerving to give a co- 
lour to affairs, one nevertheleſs ſaw, at 
Conſtantinople, in the year 1768, the 
Ruſſian ambaſſador, and all his atten- 


dants, put in a cloſe priſon by the ſultan: 


an event moſt diſhonourable for Ruſſia. 
—As this was an affront ſufficient to 
exaſperate the empreſs of Ruſſia, and, 


11: 
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in reality, was no leſs than an offenſive 
war againſt her ſtates, it could not fail to 
call that part of her military force, which 
was not yet engaged in Poland, from the 
northern Swediſh boundaries, in order to 
be ſent to the uttermoſt parts of Europe, 
there to ſlaughter and to be ſlaughtered. 
The Swedes, ſeeing themſelves, in this 
ſituation of Ruſſian affairs, rid of the 
danger hitherto apprehended from the 
Ruſſian military ſtrength, the French 
party at Sweden began to make a greater 
figure; particularly, by making a more 
unreſerved uſe of the liberty of the preſs, 
lately eſtabliſhed in that kingdom. The 
chief topics now allowed to appear in pu- 
blic, were only ſuch as diſcovered ſome 
great diſorders and miſcarriages of the 
public affairs; repreſented always, as re- 
ſulting from the bad diſpoſition, not on- 
ly of the governors, but alſo of the go- 
vernment, or of the conſtitution itſelf; 
1 though the former only was true, in ſo 
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far as it was the cauſe of the latter ; and 
could eaſily have been removed, without 
; aboliſhing the old conſtitution, had there 


been none who wanted laws for being 


thus enabled to practiſe alone, according 
to the new conſtitution, thoſe very old 
vices, which, before him, a number of 
rulers did praQtiſe, not in conformity to, 
but againſt the old conſtitution. Such 
proceedings, in publiſhing pamphlets, one 
after another, ſerved, indeed, to open the 
eyes of the inhabitants, and to acquaint 
them of the diſpoſition of their wicked ru- 
lers ravaging their unhappy country ; but 
theſe concerted writings ſerved ſtill more 


| to diſguſt them at the old government, 


which was always, in a deceitful manner, 
epreſented to the public, as the ſource of 
their unhappineſs ; yet without in the 
leaſt, or manifeſtly aiming at "ou change 
of the conſtitution. 
But, however Ruſſia was deprived. of 
its moſt valuable military force, their 
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army, about 400,000 men, being diſ- 
perſed and occupied, ſome of them in 
Poland, the reſt againſt the Turk; it ne- 
vertheleſs contained twenty millions of in- 
habitants, which could not fail to afford 
the richeſt reſources in any caſe of emer- 
gency, particularly to a monarch and her 
miniſters, for their ability and national 
virtue, as much eſteemed by their own 
people, as admired by the world. The 
conſideration of which, ſeemingly requir- 
ed much more than a Turkiſh war, or 
Poland's confederacies, for ſecuring the 
Swediſh deſigns, with regard to Ruſſia. 
But, in the year 1770, a moſt, dreadful 
rehellion broke out in Ruſſia, which was 
carried on by the rebel Pugatſcheff, who 
pretended to be the late emperor Peter 
the III.; and who, with an army of 
no leſs than 100,000 men at Moſcow, - 
in the moſt dreadful manner threat- 
ened the Ruſſian court, and the whole 
empire; and endeayoured entirely to throw 


. 
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E beyond che reach of . Ruſſian govern- 
ment, to be able any longer to purſue po- | 
| litical meaſures abroad, ſince they ſcarce- 
ly were capable of ſaving themſelves, 
This rebellion, however, not carried to 
its height till the Swediſh revolution had 
been accompliſhed, was nevertheleſs fo- 
mented in Ruſſia ſome years before; 
where, in the year 1765, it was no more 
regarded as any particular news, to hear 
it reported by ſeveral, that they had ei- 
ther ſeen or ſpoken with ſome man exact= 
ly reſ&mbling the dead emperor ; and it 
wanted only a Pugatſcheff, in order to 
make vaſt parties believe it, and, 1n fact, 
adhere to this impoſtor. 
England, did the royaliſts of Sweden 
look upon, as an allied potentate to Ruſſia; 
whoſe extenſive and important mutual traf- 
fick, could not but the more unite their 
intereſts, and compel them to afford one 
another all neceſſary aſſiſtance. And 
e nothing could be leſs expected by 
G "a 
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the Swedes, than that the Engliſh, as in- 
ſpired by the nobleſt ſentiments of liber- 
ty, would ever approve that unlimited 
licentiouſneſs exerciſed by the Swediſh | 
ſenate, in managing the reins of govern- 
ment, not like protectors of liberty, but 
rather as tyrants and mifanthropes ; it ne- 
vertheleſs was thought, that nothing 
could be more diſliked by a nation ena- 
moured of freedom, than an approaching 
change, not of licentious governors, but 
of the government or of INE confti- 
tution itfelf, which was founded upon 
principles of the utmoſt liberty, ſo much 
intereſting all nations where there yet re- 
mained any regard for freedom, Eng- 
land, however, was conſidered as being 
under a double obligation to join with 
the Ruſſians, whenever the day, aimed 
at by the king of Sweden, was to ap- 
proach; upon which, not the diſturbers 
of liberty, but liberty itfelf, ſhould be 
once called in queſtion, Whatever mi ight 
| have 
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have been the ſentiments of the Engliſh 
and Swediſh courts, a due modeſty does 
not allow every one to enquire into. 
So far is certain, that it being be- 
yond the reach of the Swedes to have any 
_ conſiderable influence upon England, the 
French undoubtedly, and, in ſome mea- 
ſure, Pruſſia, were to Sweden now, in the 
ſame connexion, as England was ſuppoſed 
to be in reſpect to Ruſſia; and at this 
very inſtant of time, ſeveral ſtruggles 
were heard of amongſt the Engliſh colo- 
nies at America, by which the Engliſh 
could not avoid a ſpeedy tranſport of their 
military force, to that diſtant part of the 
world ; which, in the lame proportion as 
it left England defenceleſs, could not fail 


ſtill more to abate the relative force of 


the Ruſſians within Europe. | 
During the Ruſſian war with the Turk, 


| Ruſſia was under the neceſſity of borrow- 


ing money from Holland, and Lifland was 
mortgaged to the Dutch; whence the 
8 3%%ͤ (nn 


Dantzick 1 into his poſſeſſion, | 
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Swedes Mppoled, that it might be for the 


| Intereſt of the Dutch, to protect that part 


of the Ruſſian dominions; beſides that 
the Dutch had obtained ſome advantages 
from Sweden, at the congreſs 1 720, at 
Hamburgh. But, at the very time of the 
Swediſh revolution, Holland was engaged 
in a conteſt with the emperor of Morocco, 
and its whole maritime force was employed 


at Gibraltar, and other parts of the Medi- 


terranean coaſts. Still, in the year 1774, 
the king of Sweden fitted out ſome veſſels, 


with 600 men, under the command of 


Colonel Cronſtet, which failed for Mo- 
Tocco, in order to carry over a preſent 
from the Swediſh king, to the emperor | 


and his miniſtry, conſiſting of ſeveral ſorts 


of china, ſilver and gold veſſels: and it 
deſerves particularly to be noted, that the 
firſt word the emperor of Morocco ſpoke 
to this Chriſtian embaſſy, was, his aſking 
whether the king of Pruſſia had yet got 


A great 


* 
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7A great noiſe was made, at this time, 


about the Jeſuits, all over Europe, but, 


more particularly, in Sweden. Their un- 


happy fate ſerved, to deprive Spain of a 
conſiderable 3 of wealthy inha- 


bitants, to peopR ſome uninhabited 


places in Pruſſia, and to prepare the minds 
of the Swedes, for a more paſſive obedi- 
ence towards their court; as in the third 


part of this treatiſe ſhall be ſhown. 


What might have been more particularly 


the political views of the Swedes in reſpect 


to Spain, hath not yet entirely appeared in 


public. It, however, was reported, that a 
prince of Spain had viſited the Swediſh _ 
court, after the revolution had been ex- 
ecuted; who, it is ſaid, had likewiſe 

taken, a journey through ſome of the 


Swediſh provinces, in order to ſatisfy 


his curioſity, by taking a view of the 

Swediſh iron mines. | 
Thus, Sweden was, on all ſides, and in 
every reſpect, left in a ſituation fit for any 
C4 inteſtine 
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inteſtine commotion whatever its true 
patriots being partly depriyed of all means 
of ſupporting their ſentiments, and part- 
ly never imagining, before too late, that 
any attempt was in view againſt their li- 
berty, whatſoeyer commotions may have 
been diſcovered, as tending only to op- 
preſs the diſturbers of liberty, in hum- 
bling an inſolent and cruel ariſtocracy ; 
which the people univerſally wiſhed for, 
fince they, a few only excepted, had, 
for many years, ſuffered by the oppreſ- 
ſors; who exerted the utmoſt cruelty, 
| within and without the kingdom. | 
Nothing therefore remained, but to make a 
uſe of the time and circumſlances, in far- 
ther managing the ſpirit and ſentiments 
of the inhabitants, according to the proſ- 
pects of the court, which, indeed, was no- 
thing elſe but to prepare the wretched 
| people, once to ſhake off this grievous 
burden, i 1n order thus to enable them to re- 


ceive another no leſs enormous: a more e- 
vident explanation of which 1 is to make up 
the following Pages, = : 


PART 


PART 1. 


of the Swediſh affairs, within the kingdom, . 
on ow the revolution. 


THEN a nation is to be examined, 4 

whether it is in a ſtate of liberty 
| or ſlavery, one may look upon the two | 
different ſources, from whence, in all 
Finds of civil government, uſe to reſult 
integrity, or corruption, liberty, or ſlavery. 
Theſe two ſources are, either the laws, or 
the men by whom the laws are enacted or 


| executed, 


Upon theſe two chief 3 are 
founded, the happineſs, or unhappineſs of 
a people; in ſo far as it is evident, and an 
undeniable truth, that the cuſtoms, man- 

— ners, 
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ners, mutual obligations, and every other 
qualification of a nation, are, in the ſo- 
cial life, derived, either from the laws, or 
from men. Hence, it alſo happens, that, 
in two different reſpects, a people is either 
in a ſtate of liberty or ſlavery. If the 
conſtitutions of a country are perfect, but 
the men appointed for guarding and exe- 
cuting them, are wicked: ſuch a country 
then 1s in a ſtate of liberty, by the conſti- 
tution; but in a ſtate of ſlavery, in fact. 
As, for inſtance, there may be the beſt laws 
in a country, but, at the ſame time, a moſt | 
wicked judge, who, according to ſuch laws, 
| ſhall either free or condemn a citizen or 
his property: It may then happen, that 
wrong judgment is given againſt the moſt | 
evident and the moſt accompliſhed conſti- 
tution. The judge, being beyond the dan- 
ger of puniſhment, either in caſe of his 
explaining the conſtitution in his favour, 
or in putting a wrong ſenſe upon the law; 
or even on account of his being a parti- 
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| fan, having factious friends, who are the 
| fame oppreſſors and injurers as the judge 
| himſelf is; every one of them being the 
more ready to defend the common injuſ- 
tice, either by ſecret briberies, or, in caſe 
of the utmoſt danger, by open violence, if 
they all have a common advantage, and 
an united intereſt in oppreſſing the reſt of 
the citizens : there, it alſo is liberty by the 
conſtitution only, but a mean ſlavery in 
Rl. e a 
On the other hand, a nation is ſaid to 
be in a ſtate of liberty in fact, and enſlav- 
ed by conſtitution, if righteous men a- 
mongſt that people are under the diſagree- 
able neceſſity of executing incoherent laws, 
intending the oppreſſion of the people, and 
the devaſtation of the country; which, 
for inſtance, happened formerly, during 
popery, in ſeveral European countries; 
where kings and governors of accompliſh- 
ed virtue, were under the neceſſity, ac- 
corcing to ſome of * pope's conſtitu- 
| tions 
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tions and bulls, to charge and oppreſs 


their own ſubjects and country, in order 


to procure Italy and Rome exorbitant 
power, wealth, and luxurious pleaſures. 


Having previouſly laid down this diſ- 
tinction of liberty and ſlavery, it may 
eaſily be demonſtrated, whether Sweden, 
before the revolution, was enſlaved either | 
by conſtitution, or in fat; and how far | 
the Swedes, at preſent, after the king 
had, at the revolution, changed all their 
former conſtitutions, are to be confidered 


either as a free people, or as ſlaves; and 
whether their preſent ſlav=ry is to be a- 
ſcribed either to the conſtitutions, or to 


thoſe of the inhabitants on whom it 15 in- 


cumbent to guard and execute the con- 


ſtitutions: . | 
The preceding queſtion will now re- 


ſolve itſelf, by adding light and evidence 
to a hiſtory of this kind, as ſoon as we, 
in the following pages, ſhall take a view 
of the Swediſh conſtitutions, and the exe- 


cution 
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cution of them before and after the revo- 
lution ; without the expoſition of which, 

too much evidence ſhould be loſt, in 8 
ving a ſolid deſcription of the laft revolu- 
| tion, in ſo far as it. was fomented ſeveral 
years before its execution. The above 
diſtinction of liberty and ſlavery, will af- 
ford farther evidence in examining the 
preſent ſtate of Sweden, particularly, when, 
in the fequel, it ſhall be ſhown, in what 
manner the preſent king of Sweden gain- 
ed over his. life-guards, and the reſt of 
the inhabitants of Stockholm, to ſecond 
him at the very moment of the revolu- 
tion, by haranguing to them in ſeveral 
ſpeeches, ſetting forth his intention to 
expel licentiouſneſs, and aboliſh ſlavery, 
and, on the other hand, to introduce li- 
berty; when, in reality, the ſlavery to be 
eſchewed, was nothing but the licentiouſ- 
neſs of men, or, in other words, ſlavery 


in fact; and the liberty at the ſame time 


introduced, by changing the old conſtitu- 
tions, 
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tions, and obtruding new ones, was, in- 


; ſtead of removing the one ſlavery, to e- 
ſtabliſh both the conſtitutional and that 


in fact, in all poſſible extent of civil ſla- 


very; which will be ſeen by a more exact 


examination of the Swediſh conſtitutions, 
and their influence, either by themſelves, 


or by wicked men, upon thoſe citizens 


who were to be governed by them. 
In Sweden, as 1n all other. countries, 


| where deſpotiſmm has been baniſhed, the 


laws are in general divided into two claſ- 


ſes, viz. fundamental and common laws: 


the former chiefly regard the rulers and 
the government; the latter, the whole peo- 
ple in more particular caſes. 8 
„According to the old fundamental laws, | 
eſtabliſhed at Sweden! in 1723, the repre- 


ſentatives of that kingdom, conſiſting al- 


ways of four ſtates, viz. nobility, clergy, 
merchants, and peaſants, were choſen by 


themſelves, each from amongſt men out 


of their own body, with ſome exception 
with 
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with regard to che nobility and ſome of 
the clergy. 
The repreſentatives of the 5 N 
conſiſting of the oldeſt branches of each 
noble family, are ſtiled capita familig. 
Such a caput familiæ is always a repreſen- 
tative by his birth; and he aſſiſts at the 
diet without farther choice. In caſe of 
the king's death, he is obliged to appear 
at Stockholm, thirty days after the king's 
deceaſe, without any particular convoca- 
tion, in order to be preſent at the diet, 
and aſſiſt at the king's burial, as well as 
the election or coronation of the ſucceſſor 
to the throne, Each nobleman, as caput 
familie, is obliged, during the diet, to 
ſubſiſt on his own expences. | 
Out of the clergy, each biſhop v was a 
repreſentative on account of his office, 
and was alſo never choſen to it. It was 
incumbent on him, in the ſame manner, 
as is mentioned before, concerning the 


0D, to appear at e diet; and in 
caſe 
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caſe of the biſhopric being vacant, the 
conſiſtory of that place, elected from a- 
mongſt themſelves, one clergyman, who 
filled the biſhop's place in the diet. In 
the ſame manner, each colonel of a regi- 
ment was a repreſentative by his office, 
: without farther election; but, as he, ac- 
| cording to anqther law, prohibiting any 
others than noblemen from being placed 
in the higher offices of that kingdom, 
commonly was a nobleman, this excep- 
tion may be obſerved, that in caſe of his 
being a caput familie, he was a repreſen- 
tative by his birth, as well as S his of- 
fice. 

The reſt of the clergymen, as recuediin 
tatives, were choſen by the clergy them- 
ſelves, within a certain, circle in each bi- 
ſhopric, called; in the country language, 
probfiery. Theſe" repreſentatives of the 

clergy, amounting altogether, over the 
whole kingdom, to about four hundred 


on each — were ſupported, during the 
| diet, | 


| of 


5 
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diet, by a moderate ſum of money col- 
lected for them amongſt the clergy, in 
each place where oy were choſen repre* 
ſentatives. 

The third ſtate, conſiſtinig of e 
by whom are underſtood merchants, and 
others profeſſing any trade in a town; 
likewiſe elected themſelves, and, during 
the diet, ſupported their repreſentatives, 
who commonly were choſen from among 
merchants, who had carried on their trade 
for above ſeven years. From each ſmall- 
er town, only one repreſentative was 
ſent to the diet. Sometimes two of the 
ſmaller towns agreed, to chooſe and 
ſupport a common repreſentative. The 
larger towns, as, for inſtance, Abo and 
Gottenburgh, ſent two; but Stockholm 
no leſs than four repreſentatives ; the 
number of which, all over the kingdom, 
amounted to about three hundred and 
fifty traders, when aſſembled at the diet. 
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The fourth ſtate of the kingdom, con- 


fiſting of peaſants, did, in the ſame man- 


ner as the ancrofants of the towns, elect 
their repreſentatives from amongſt them- | 
ſelves, one or two from each country 
juriſdiction, who were choſen by the 
ſuffrages of all the huſbandmen, con- 


voked for this purpoſe, before the judge 


of that juriſdiction; and thoſe repreſen- 
tatives, which, at the diet, amounted al- 
together to about four hundred peaſants, 
were, during their employment, ſupport- 


ed, each by a ſum of money collected for 


him by the reſt of the peaſants within the 
juriſdiction whence he was elected. It is 
to be obſerved, that all theſe repreſenta- 


tives were choſen as often as a diet ap- 


proached, or the ſtates in any extraordi- 


nary caſe were convoked. 


The firſt buſineſs of theſe repreſenta- 


tives, when met all together at the diet, 
was to elect a ſpeaker for each of the four 


bodies, who accordingly was choſen from 
5 0 amongſt 
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amongſt the roprefeinrachinn themſelves, 
within each body, ſeparately one from 
another, The buſineſs of theſe ſpeakers, 
(who, within the body of the nobility, 
were ſtiled, in their country language, 
lantmarſkalk), was, to conduct each his 
ſtate ; to make in their congreſs the pro- 
poſals of the debates; and, like the head 
of each body, every ſpeaker, without fur- 
ther additional prerogatives than the pre- 
ferment of honour, diſpoſed of affairs 
concerning his ſtate, or remitted them to 
the diſcuſſion of the body, whereof he was 
the head. But the peaſants being ſup- 
poſed to want the neceſſary knowledge of 
the laws of the country, as moſt part of 
them could neither write, nor read writ- 
ings, their body was therefore allowed a 
ſecretary, beſides their ſpeaker; the for- 
mer of which was choſen by themſelves, 
out of ſuch gentlemen as were thought 
capable of aſſiſting them in that way of 


m 5 | 
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Theſe repreſentatives of the four ſtates 
of the kingdom, or, as they are often 
called in the country language, and par- 
ticularly in writings, the high allowed. 
fates of the realm, were; according to 
the before-mentioned fundamental laws, 
in 1723, inveſted with the ſupreme, le- 
giſlative, judicatory, and executory power 
in Sweden. But the ftates of the king- 
dom not being called together, or there 
being no diet, the king, and the twelve 
ſenators, in the meanwhile, diſpoſed of 
the three ſupreme powers mentioned; 
with conſiderable limitation, however, 
in regard to the legiſlative power; and 
always in ſuch a manner, as rendered 
the ſenators accountable to the ſtates of 
the realm, for the management of the 
reins of government, during the abſence 
of the repreſentatives. The king not be- 
ing bound to ſuch an account, it is eaſy 
to perceive, how unhappy theſe miſer- 
able creatures muſt be, by each meeting 
| of 
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of the repreſentatives, when under the ne- 
ceſſity of giving account of the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, which the 
king and his venal favourites did not fail 
to confound, in order to make the go- 
vernment itſelf defective, and hated by a 
people who knew not the diſtinction be- 
twixt the defects of the government, and 
the faults of the governors. The ſena- 
tors, notwithſtanding the enjoyment of 
their places for life, were, every diet, diſ- 
placed from their offices, and new ones 
choſen by the king and repreſentatives to 
fill their chairs; and the latter were no 
ſooner choſen, and placed in their ſplen- 
did dignity, than the ſame machinations, 
which ſerved before to prepare the places 
for them, and to raiſe them above others, 
now threw them down beneath the reſt 
of the citizens: and, in the ſame manner, 


all the others, not perceiving their miſ- 


take before too late, were overflattered 
by the hope of riſing on one another's 
D 3 ru 
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ruin; till, at laſt, the reputation of the con- 
ſtitution itſelf being thus ruined, they, 
in courſe of time, were eaſily precipitated 
all at once. 'With regard to this method 
of ſupplying the vacant place of a ſena- 
tor, it was no difficult matter for the late 
king of Sweden, to obtain ſenators ac- 
cording to his views. When the place of 
a ſenator was vacant, it could not be ſup- 
plied before the next diet; and, in the 
mean-time, ſome nobleman appointed by 
the king, and ſeemingly fit for ſuch bu- 
ſineſs, ſat in the council. 

The firſt public buſineſs, at the Aller 
bly of the repreſentatives on a diet, after 
having choſen their ſpeakers, and walked 
in proceſſion to the palace, to ſalute the 
king and royal family, was, to point out 
members for a department, which, in the 
5 country language, is called fſecreta utſkot, 
where all the affairs of more importance, 
which required to be kept ſecret, and par- 
yieularly thoſe regarding foreign coun- 
tries, 


* 
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tries, were debated. In this department, 
too, the ſenators were choſen, in a man- 
ner that ſhall: ſoon be ſhown. The 
members of the ſecreta utſtot, were elect- 
ed From amongſt the repreſentatives; 
twenty-four of the nobility, twelve of the 
clergy, and as many merchants. But as 
for the peaſants, they being thought not 
ſafficiently qualified for this department, 
none of them were admitted members of 
it. This department being thus eſtabliſh- 
ed, amongſt the firſt of its proceedings, 
= was to provide the vacant ſenator's place 
7 with a candidate; three of the nobility 
alſo were choſen by them, and propoſed 
to the king's choice, one of whom was 
by him created ſenator. But as the king 
and his favourites uſed to have no ſmall 
influence upon moſt of the members of 
ſecreta utſkot, it ſeldom happened, that 
any others were propoſed to the king, as 
candidates for the vacant ſenator's place, 
than ſuch as, for the future, would ſerve 
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his purpoſes in managing the public af. 


fairs; and they being commonly too much 
attached to one or other foreign party, 


and, moreover, not often choſen from a- 
mongſt the wiſeſt, or leaſt corrupted no- 


bles, it was an eaſy matter to conduct 
them according to the views of the court, 


and to throw them down at pleaſure; as 


it even uſed to be an almoſt common 
argument, frequently proffered by the ſe- 
nators themſelves, in pleading their de- 


fence before the ſtates or repreſentatives, 
to harangue upon the frailty of human 


underſtanding, and its being circumſcri- 


bed within ſo narrow limits, as not to al- 


low them to foreſee one or other unlucky 


iſſue of the adminiſtration with which 


they were entruſted. | 
Alliances with foreign powers were con- 
cluded or diſſolved in the ſecreta utſkot ; 


but as the members of that department, 
not only before their election, uſed to be 
well * by the court andi its fa vour- 


ites; 
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| ites, but likewiſe, at the very time of e- 
letion, briberies were practiſed, ſo that 
a favourable majority for the court could 
not but fall out: it ſeldom happened, that 
alliances, or any negotiations 1n this de- 
partment, were proſecuted, otherwiſe than 
agreeably to the deſigns of the court. 
When, for inſtance, the repreſentatives 
proceeded to ele members for ſecreta ut- 


lot, it was uſual, one or two days before 


the election, to aſſemble all the repreſenta- 
tives, now electors, in a public-houſe hired 
for that purpoſe, and provided with all 
kinds of liquors, ſervants, and attendants. 
Here, it was cuſtomary to prepare their 
minds, and to manage their conviction, in 
order to ſuit their inclination to the ap- 
Proaching election, which they were about 
to perform, Expences and briberies were 
the leſs ſpared for regulating this auguſt 
aſſembly, fince the iſſue of the molt part 
of affairs, as being the object of a diet, al- 
moſt depended upon the quality of the 

: | members 
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83 of the /ecreta utſtot, and i che 
ſpeakers of the four ſtates. Thoſe very 
men ſeldom returned from the diet, with- 


out being conſiderably enriched with the 
ſpoils of the public treaſury. But, as ſuch 


meetings were public, and the luxury and 
ſums of money ſpent in this place were 


enormous, and the reſt of the citizens 


complained, when they were groaning 
under enormous taxes, which annually 
encreaſed, and never ſooner were levied, 
than laviſhed on theſe moſt extravagant 
debaucheries: it alſo ſeemed no leſs, neceſ- 


ſary for the court, to ſcreen their friends 


concerned in theſe iniquitous practices, 
than to conceal the ſources of the money 


thus ſquandered. Accordingly, for a courſe 


of years, none knew the court favourites 
being members of this department; and 
hardly were they diſcovered before the re- 


.volution was executed; and yet, ſometime 


after, many endeavoured, though in vain, 
to conceal their adherence to the court, 
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As for the immenſe ſums of money ſquan- 
dered by ſuch frequent extra vagancies, it 
was held out to be French or Ruſſian mo- 
ney, which the ſimplicity of the inhabi- 
tants eaſily allowed them to believe; tho 
ſome of them knew too well, that 140 tons 
of gold *, the annual ſurplus in the public 


W treaſury of Sweden, were ſpent in this 


manner. It was not, indeed, eaſy for the 
_ utmoſt ſagacity to penetrate the ſecrecy of 
theſe intrigues ; for the people all over f 
Sweden, being for many years divided in- 
to two factions, according to the old prin- 
ciple, (viz. to divide and to govern them 
at once), and the court, in order to be a- 
ble, at any time, to head them both, and, 
in any important caſe, take the advantage 
of either factious party, the favourites 
made an appearance of being divided into 
as many parties; and the favourites being 
thus, at any time, and in all caſes, poſſeſſed 
of the confidence of the whole, the court 
alſo had acceſs to each different party, and 

. governed 
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governed them all. One party having for 
a a time been ſuccumbent, and by oppreſ- 
hon brought to deſperation, and a defire 
of revenge; it was then, that the court, 
ready to foment the diviſion, ſupported 
the vanquiſhed party, by joining openly 
with it, and giving it more force to op- 
preſs its antagoniſts. Thus the flame of 
diſcord was never extingeſRed, but al- 
ways ſupplied with freſh fuel. 
The court, the better to conceal their 
ſentiments, and the great . advantage it 
hoped ſome time to reap from theſe poli- 
tics, uſed now and then to complain o- 
penly to the people, about factions and 
5 oppreſſions thus ravaging the country. 
The outlines of the whole of theſe politics, 
were chiefly traced, about the year 1754, 
by the famous favourite Count Teſſin 4 
who, after having been Swediſh ambaſla- 
dor for ſome years at Berlin and Paris, on 
his return to Sweden, was regarded with 


uncommon fayour at the court, and was, 
in 
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in a ſhort time, created governor to the 
crown prince or the preſent king, prime 
miniſter of ſtate, chancellor of the uni- 
_ verſity of Abo, . of 0 and 
ſenator. | 
Factions, thus raiſed and agitated one a- 
gainſt another, ſerved both to exhauſt the 
public and private reſources. The public 
treaſuries were often ſo emptied before the 
meetings of the repreſentatives, that they 
might be heard to complain even of the 
want of pens and ink in their reſpective 
departments: there being no public mo- 
ney to pay with, none would, out of his 
private reſources, procure the neceſſaries 
they wanted. The country all over groan- 
ed no leſs under oppreſſion, poverty, and 
_ encreaſing taxes. The ſame complaints 
were repeated at Stockholm, not in order 
to make them eaſy, by removing the cauſe, 
but the better to conceal the reaſons of it. 
Some of them making their profit of 
crimes, which, during the diet, not only 
ſupported 
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ſupported thou but alſo, allowed has 
all the extravagant luxury which was ca- 
pable of flattering a corrupted mind; and 


others, vaſt ſums being beſtowed on them, 


either for each ſuffrage they gave, or be- 
ing paid by months: they all rejoiced, in 
the hopes of returning to their families 


rich and opulent. The favourites of the 


court were perſuaded, that a country thus 


ravaged, and impoveriſhed by its inteſtine 


diforders, would, in proportion as it grew 


weak and feeble, loſe both its former cou- 
rage and ability; and accordingly, by it- 
ſelf, forward a ſcheme for throwing the 
nation under that yoke, which was always 
conſidered. by them with the utmoſt hor- 
ror, and which could not be obtruded on 
them, but when deprived both of their 


mind and power, for being ab- to reſiſt 


it. 
: 5 . A 1 | * 3 Bs ps » 
Examinations of crimes committed a- 


gainſt the ſtate, were undertaken in the 
ſecreta utſtet ; bur, alas! a department, 
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in its nature, or according to its eſtabliſh- 
ment and the conſtitution, ſo excellent, 
could not be but a ſhelter for the greateſt 
criminals, and a butchery of virtuous and 
innocent citizens, when converted into a 
body, whoſe members were deprived of 
wiſdom and humanity. In ſuch a cafe, 
may any form of government, founded 
upon principles of the utmoſt freedom 
and happineſs, be the ruin of a nation, 
without other faults than thoſe of licen- 
tious men, aiming at their private happi- 
_ neſs, to be procured by means of the ruin 

of mankind. | | | 
Amongſt many other ethane carried 
on in this aſſembly, under pretence of 
practifing virtue by proſecuting enormous 
crimes, was, for inſtance; a remarkable 
tranſaction proſecuted in 1756, by which 
ſome of the moſt noble families in that 
kingdom were executed. Count Brahe, 
and Count Horn, Puke, and Stahlſverd, 
were now ſacrificed. Count Brahe was 
3 5 deſcended 
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deſcended from the moſt ancient and ng- 
ble family in Sweden ; his anceſtors were 
diſtinguiſhed i in the 3 of that kings 
dom, for their attachment to learning, 
and for the uncommon fervices they had 
done their country. Beſides, it is the 
richeſt family that ever exiſted in Sweden; 
flouriſhing market-towns built by them; 
yet remaining in that country, and retain- 
| ing the names of their founders, tranſmit 
their names, and repeat their merit to the 
lateſt poſterity. Vaſt deſerts and wilder- 
neſſes, cultivated and made habitable by 
them, and ſeveral other marks proving 
how much they deſerved the affection of 
their fellow- citizens, now only ſerved to 
haſten the fall of Count Brahe; and be- 
ing reckoned amongſt criminals, he was 
brought to the ſcaffold, merely on account 
of his being, according to his merit, fuſ- 
pected worthy of a throne. Count Brahe, 
being colonel to the king's life-guard, was 


flattered by the court preferably to the 
: | | 5 reſt 
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happy within himlelf, his anceſtors hav- 
ing left him wealth, and given him a liberal 
education, he had no thoughts of enrich- 
ing himſelf, by ſharing in the erimes of 
the reſt of his fellow-citizens ; as, on the 


court's fincerity, fince he was himſelf a 


tioulneſ(s, without hurting: the conſtitu- 
tion or liberty ; and he did not perceive 
his miſtake, before too late. The court, 
nation, only for getting rid of a tnan, in 
merit, integrity, and valour, did not turn 


at its height, and his fall inevitable. At 


very name of ſlavery ſo far abhorred, 


reſt of the e and being rich, and 


other hand, he could not doubt of the 


their eyes, dangerous, on account of his 


their back on him before his danger was 


that che leaſt ſuſpiaon or inſinuation of 
| 1 23 an 


man of virtue and i integrity. He there- 
fore undertook to proſecute a ſcheme, of 
reforming abuſes, and aboliſhing licen- 


who flattered him according to his incli- 


that time, liberty was {till valued, and the 


— 
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an attempt againſt freedom, were ſuffi- 
cient to bring a man under the penalty of 
death; but, what was ſurpriſing, many 
years machinations and briberies conſpir- 
ing to deprive them of their liberty, and 
very ſoon ſubject them to the utmoſt ſla- 
very, were not perceived; ſo great was 
their blindneſs ! and 1 it ſcarcely required 
more to bring a man to the block, or to 
raiſe the whole country in arms, than on- 
ly to make the people believe, that he was 
endeavouring to introduce deſpotiſm, or, 
as it is called in the country language, 
ſuroraignity which became the unhappy 
fate of Count Brahe,—For, this Count, 
- being now prepared to diſcover to the ci- 
tizens the uſual briberies and management 
of affairs, in order, either. to correct or 
humble the licentiouſneſs of ariſtocracy ; ; 
he was ſoon ſeized, his deſigns being be- 
trayed by thoſe he thought his protectors; 
and being repreſented, as a traitor who 
intended to introduce ſovereignty, he was 


beheaded, 
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beticaded, with ſeveral others, as ede 
tn 

The court, being thus delivered, not 
only from a man whoſe wealth and repu- 
tation they feared, but likewiſe from the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of having ever bribed for 
any kind of ſovereignty; they thought 
themſelves happy, ſo long as they were 
| encompaſſed only by ſuch favourites as 
were, in all reſpects, inferior to themſelves, 
In ſome few caſes, and in certain ſocieties, 


it may perhaps be the virtue of a man, to 


conceal his talents ; but here, it was not 
only a crime to practiſe virtue, but it alſo 
5 was the greateſt virtue and merit to be a 
| criminal, in fact. | . 
Another inſtance, no leſs criminal, 
happened in this /ecreta utſtot, in the 
year 1764, when a number of the 
richeſt merchants in Stockholm were 
accuſed of entering into a combina- 
tion, to tranſport copper plates abroad; 
which, though it had been done by them, 
in conſequence of meaſures taken in the 
La © preceding 


3 HISTORY of the 


preceding diets, for procuring money in 
exchange for copper, to anſwer the public 
exigencies; yet, the money received, hav- 
ing been, as uſual, employed by the ſuc- 
ceeding diet, in procuring partiſans, 
and purchaſing ſuffrages; and more mo- 
ney being ftill wanted: the counting- 
houſes of theſe merchants were ſe- 
queſtrated, and all their money ſeized, 
under pretext of ſupplying the public trea- 
ſury, but, in reality, was ſpent in the u- 
ſual debauchery. Such villany, inſtead | 
of being puniſhed, was afterwards only 
announced to the publick, as a kind of 
open robbery ; which, inſtead of ſuppref- 
fing violence, and ſtrengthening the go 
vernment, tended to encourage crimes, 
and, at the ſame time, to ſubvert the re- 
n and ON of the "OR" "ON 
conſtitution. _ 
By all theſe, the court, to whom it be- 
longed to make uſe of the executory pow- 


er, or, at leaſt, of its life-guard, in order 


to recen inſolenee, and defend! innocence, Wi 
: | thou ght ; 
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thought proper to delay the execution of 


it, till time, and conjunctures more adapted 
to their private wiſhes, might allow them, 
at the ſame time, to extend their own pow- 
er and happineſs, without in the leaſt di- 
miniſhing the unhappineſs of the ſubjects, 


when only the weight was increaſed of | 


their chains, prepared for keeping them 
in perpetual ſlavery. ” = 
Propoſals of war or peace were made 
in ſecreta utſtot, and ratified by all the 
reſt of the repreſentatives in their reſpec- 
tive departments; but wicked men, aban- 
doned to corruption and inſolence, and 


endeavouring to ſatisfy their private views, 


by invading ſtates and ravaging countries, 


were capable of all abuſes; and nothing 


was ſo ſacred, which they would not pro- 


fane, in a manner diſgraceful to huma- 


nity. Thus, for inſtance, was the war: 
undertaken with Ruſſia in 1741, as well 
as another againſt Pruſſia in 1757, no leſs 
atrocious than the former. Not to men- 
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tion all the vain colourings invented to 
cover the wickedneſs of their conduct in 
regard to the Ruſſian, as well as the Pruſ- 


ſian war; the former was undertaken, in 
order to procure King Frederic more pow- 


er, in caſe he had, by ſuch an opportunity 


as the war afforded, been put at the head 


of an army; and the latter war was be⸗ 


gun againſt Pruſſia, merely on purpoſe to 


get the military force out of the kingdom; 
for tke King Adolphus Frederic, and his 


adherents, were now in danger of ven- 


geance, in caſe the military force had not 
been tranſported without the kingdom; 


ſince the reſt of the nobility, awakened 


by compaſſion, and undeceived, after their 


Hoſt rage Was appeaſed, began to per- 
ceive, and reſent the bloody tranſactions 


of the preceding year; which had ſtained 
the council of Sweden with the innocent 


A + 


blood of the moſt noble and ancient fa- W 
milies, ſhed at Stockholm, in the behead- 


"wg of Count brake and Horn, who in- 
rended 


ED 
9 
ot 
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tended nothing bur what the court and 
irs favourites themfelves had been ready 
to proſecute, if, exempted from fear or 
crimes, they had been able to put in exe- 
cution a ſcheme, which, they feared, 
would only ſerve to diſcover their own. 
miſconduct, and excite reproaches and 
revenge. One crime ſometimes generates 
an infinite number of others, which al- 
together adhere to each other, like the 
firſt and following links of an immeaſure- 
able chain. The favourites of the court 
having, the preceding year, ſhed torrents 


of innocent blood at home, they alſo, in 


order to avoid vengeance and puniſhment, 
which they feared, in caſe the army, and 
the reſt of the nobility, had remained 
within the kingdom, ſent them, the fol- 
lowing year, altogether, or at leaſt thoſe 
they dreaded moſt, to Pruſſia, to be there 
ſlaughtered. The ſanction which Guſta- 
vus Adolphus, king of Sweden, had made 
during his reign, and the concluſion of 
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the peace at Weſtphalia, by which he 


bound Sweden to protect the proteſtant 
religion in Germany, were the clauſes 
now uſed as a pretence for the war; 


and every Sunday, dyring the war, they 
were read 1 in all the churches, by the cler- 


| gymen ; 4 though, in reality, the Swediſh 


army acted contrary to what was contain- 
ed in the Weſtphalia treaty, by invading 


and ravaging a proteſtant counter in the 


German territories. 
The army being thus out of che way, 
there was no further danger at home; 


for the common people, having no means 
of information, remained quite ignorant 
of the true ſtate of affairs, as well as 


of the reaſons of all theſę tranſactions; 


and they were glad to hear, that Chriſti 
anity, and the goſpel, were ng leſs ear- 


neſtly urged at home, chan defended a- 


broad. Thoſe few who knew the truth, 
but, being involved in the ſame crimes, 
e afraid of bringing the truth to 


Hand ; 
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ght; and thoſe again who were inno- 
cent, had no ſooner dropped a word 
concerning theſe things, but they were 
tried, and puniſhed moſt ſeverely. Two 

or three friends, . ſtopping for a moment 
on the ſtreets of Stockholm, to ſalute one 
another, or talk about their private affairs, 
were, at that time, often ſeized on the ſpot 
by the guard, impriſoned, and puniſhed, 
without having committed any other 
crime. One lady, a goldſmith's wife in 
Stockholm, as ſhe was complaining of the 
common dearneſs of living, and want of 
money, was ſo unhappy as to expreſs 
herſelf in theſe words: Were Count 
Brahe yet alive, living might be cheap- 

der:“ upon which, ſhe was immediately 
arreſted, and condemned to be whipped 
with rods at dhe common Place of execu- 

tion | 
In this ſituation of things, the court of 
Sweden, ſeemingly, thought on the ſafe- 
* of the Kingdom in the uſual way, 
however, 
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power ; on which account, their ſchemes 
could not but prove abortive at that time, 
though all the military force was then in 
Pomerania, employed in the war againſt 
the king of Pruſſia, The ſituation of Swe- 
den, with regard to Ruſſia, was the ſame, 


the Ruſſians being then chiefly buſy with 
this war; and moreover, by the ſudden 
death of the Ruſſian empreſs Eliſabeth, 


the throne was mounted in 1762, by Czar 
Peter III. a prince attached to the ſenti- 


ments of king Adolph Frederic of Swe- 


den. But, beſides that the king of Swe- 


den, during the whole of his reign, was 


inclined to cowardice, and however it was 
repaired by the queen his conſort's too 
great vivacity, he nevertheleſs found two 
particular obſtacles deterring him from ſo 


dangerous an undertaking as an attempt 


to change the conſtitutions of the king- 


dom. He, with the one eye, looked on 
the quality of his royal family, and with 


the 


however, only of extending the king's | 


8 
DN] 
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the other, on that of his ſubjects in ge- 
neral; and he perceived; that the former 
were yet too young, and unqualified to 
give him any aſſiſtance, the crown prince, 
his eldeft ſon, being at this time but ele- 
ven years of age; and as for his ſubjects, 
though they were conſiderably weakened, 
they, however, were yet ſtrong enough to 
oppoſe him, in caſe their liberty ſhould 
be called in queſtion. It is, indeed, ſome- 
what uncommon and furpriſing, conſider- 
ing the perſeverance of that nation, which 
kaving for ſo many preceding years been 
ravaged and deſolated by factions at 
home, and wars abroad, yet retained 
ſomewhat of its former ſtrength and ge- 
nius, which, however, began now to de- 
eline at every inſtance, in a moſt viſible 
manner, particularly fince the briberies 
were turned towards deſtroying commerce, 
by diſcouraging the arts, perſecuting in- 
duſtry, and rewarding crimes only. A- 
griculture likewiſe was not only neglected, 
| - Bur 
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but, by repeated ceconomical laws, per- | 


nicious in their tendency, the tillage of 


the ground was obſtructed. Theſe pro- 
ceedings could not but forward the things 


wiſhed for, i in the ſame proportion as they 
rendered the inhabitants ſo poor, weak, 


and ignorant, as to become unable to 
ſupport or defend their liberty; and, what 
is no leſs remarka le, this univerſal cala- 


mity of Sweden was come to maturity, at 
the very time che crown prince, the preſent 


king, arrived at the proper age for mount- 
ing the throne, in order to reap. the in- 
tended fruits from the ſubjects long pre- 
| pared miſery. 

The repreſentatives, as being e Re” 
with an almoſt unlimited power in all 
matters concerning the welfare of the ci- 
tizens; the ſecreta ulſtot was accordingly. 
impowered, in caſe of emergency, to bor- 
row money from abroad, for ſupplying 
the public wants of the kingdom. Vaſt 


{i ums of money” thus borrowed, beſides 
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tals extorted n the ſubjects by en- 
ormous taxes, were ſpent in the uſual 
way; merely in purchaſing ſuffrages, ei- 
ther in the provinces, by electing the re- 


preſentatives, or in Stockholm, by em- 


ploying theſe creatures, thus purchaſed, 


in the management of public affairs. 


The governor of each province of Swe- 
den, is always a nobleman, according to 


| the Swediſh fundamental laws, reſerving 
the more important places for the nobili- 
ty only, He was formerly appointed to 


his office by the king and fenators; in 
ſuch a manner, however, as always left 


the king the laſt deciſion in the creating a 


governor, or, as he is called in the Swe- 
diſh language, the land/hofding. The ma- 
jority of them alfo, whoſe whole number 
in Sweden amounted to about thirty, were 


more attached to the court than to the ſe- 
nate. As their places are of the greateſt 
importance, their employment is of no 


les influence; - n of them being the 
| „ "Rn 
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head of the people within his province, 
and the management of his office having 
an influence upon civil, ceconomical, cri- 
minal, and ecclefiaſtical matters: the go- 
vernor accordingly, was wathin the reach 
of diſpoſing of almoſt every civil or mili- f 
tary object to be maintained within his . 
Province. Some of the loweſt officers of 
the crown were appointed or remoyed 
from their places by him, and the reſt of 
the ſubalterns, in a great degree, depend- 
ed on his favour, as alſo the ſecretary and 
the treaſurer of the province; though the 
former was appointed by the king, and 
the latter by the chamber college. Since 
corruption had got the better, and bribe- 
ries began to prevail even in the provin- 
ces, it was then rather by the governor, 
than by the people themſelves, that the 
4 | repreſentatives were choſen to aſſiſt at any 
43 approaching diet; the people in towns 
and country juriſdictions gave their ſuf- 
frages, according as they were cither paid 
in 
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in money, or gained over by any other e- 


quivalent reward; or, in ſome other caſes, 


threatened or perſecuted, to give the votes 
pitched upon. Conſequently, the elected 
repreſentatives, (the nobility, as not being 


choſen, in this reſpect excepted,) were al- 
ways ſure to be ſuch as they were want- 
ed in Stockholm; and never, indeed, were 
they cheaper purchaſed, nor had the 


threatenings proved them more calamit- 
ous, than at laſt, when ordered either to 
abjure their freedom, or to be executed on 
the ſpot. 

The nobles, though 1 were never 
choſen repreſentatives, the oldeſt noble- 
man in each family, intitled to this right, 
or the caput familiæ, being, as already ſaid, 
repreſentative by his birth, they never- 
theleſs, and notwithſtanding their vaſt 


number, amounting, when aſſembled in 


the diet, to near 700, were conducted ac- 
cording to the proſpects, and in many re- 
TOP governed more eaſily than the three 
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other ſtates: For, beſides that they never 
were ſupported in their expences in a 
lawful way, neither by the publick, 
nor by the reſt of the noble families, 
as were the clergy, merchants, and pea- 
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ſants, by thoſe whom they repreſent- 
ed; but, on the contrary, the repreſen- 
tatives of the nobility, or capita familie, 
were obliged in every thing to ſubſiſt on 


n 1 
r 


3 


their own private reſources; and many of 
them being in ſuch a ſituation as to want 
money, before he was able to leave his 
* * houſe and family, or undertake the jour- 
- "Hey to the diet; this alfo, far from creating 
difficulties to the governor, or any other 
within the province, ſolicitous how to ob- 
lige a nobleman, it, on the contrary, afford- 
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enn 
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ed a large opportunity for adjoining him, 
if not to his ſentiments, at leaſt to his 
ſuffrages. The iſſue of theſe ſuffrages be- 
ing in the preſent time always covered 
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with fair propofals, was never diſcloſed 
but by the event, and ſo too late to be 
py 2 freepaired. 
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repaired. Moreover, a two years ſtay at 
Stockholm, the deareſt place in Sweden, 
in the quality of a repreſentative, during 


many and frequent diets, put them under 


the neceſſity of looking for money, where- 


ſoever it might be got; and frequently, 


many of theſe noblemen uſed to return 
rich and wealthy, though quite diſtreſſed, 
at their arrival to attend the diet, 
Another circumſtance, no leſs forward - 
ing wickedneſs, than adapted to the ge- 


nius of intrigues in uſe at that time, was. 
* 

a liberty granted by law to each caput Jas 

| milie, of tranſmitting his warrant, as re- 


| preſentative, to any other nobleman who 


pleaſed to affiſt at the diet in his place. 


| Whence it happened, that diſguiſed fa- 
vourites of the court, being noblemen 


themſelves, bought, for vaſt ſums of mo- 


ney, the warrants of ſuch of theſe capita 


| /amiliz, who were willing to fell them. 


| Thus, the purchaſer could at once be a re- 


preſentative for more families, and give 


1 


ag 


* 
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as many ſuffrages in each cauſe, as he had 
Hefore bought warrants, and was now in 
poſſeſſion of. No ſooner was there a noble- 
man, whoſe virtue and abilities were cap- 

able of rendering him ſuſpected, than 
there was found a court-favourite to buy 
his warrant, if his fituation was, or could 
be ſuch as to be ſatisfied with gold; and 

the nobleman having ſold his warrant, 
was allowed to retire into the cpuntry to. 
his family, during the whole d#; which 
they commonly did with as great plea- 


fure as advantage, after having received 
the payment for their warrants. 
Though the number f nobility vaſtly 
exceeded that formerly uſual in Sweden, 
fo that, inſtead of three hundred, during 
the reign of Guftavus Adolphus, as many 
thouſands werereckoned in the reign of the 
: late king Adolphus Frederic; he neverthe- 
leſs increaſed this number, with the view 
of increaſing his favourites, and creating 
partiſans of a kind that never before exiſt- 
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ed in Sweden. A diſtinction being ſoon 
after made between the old and the new 
nobility, it ſerved to involve in jealouſy, 
hatred, and clandeſtine perſecutions, a 
body hitherto united to their country, at 
leaſt, by motives of equal intereſt and ho- 
nour. Thus, divided into two formida- 


ble parties, equally oppreſſive to one ano- 
ther, they, out of mutual hatred and wea- 


rineſs of each other, rather than a regard 
for their common ſafety, forwarded a 
ſcheme, the execution of which, never 
could be expected from the united inte- 
reſts of the ancient families, derived from 
the merit and rights of their remoteſt an- 


ceſtors, unanimouſly propagated by them, 
and tranſmitted by each generation to 


their lateſt poſterity. 

Parties and partiſans at laſt grew 1o 
common, that they reached the loweſt of 
the inhabitants; ladies, and even the 
common ſort of women were not excepted. 
It being impoſhble to attach by princt- 
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ples, ſuch as had no diſcernment at all: 
names were invented for each party, and 
theſe were ſufficient to attract thoſe who 
adhered only through vicious motives, of 
by ſentiments communicated to them by 
others. Hats and Bonnets were the com- 

mon appellations of thoſe two monſtrous 
bodies, into which the whole kingdom 
was at laſt divided. Oftentimes a glaſs 
of brandy given to each partiſan, might 
have ſerved to attach whole villages, ei- 
ther to the one or the other flock; and 
thoſe by whom ſentiments of virtue were 
{till retained, and who choſe to follow 
their own conviction, rather than the 
empty names of Hat or Bonnet, could 
ſeldom force their judgment beyond a mere 
opinion, founded upon conjectures about 
the integrity of either party, the truth 
and connection of things being then as 
much unknown, as it made up almoſt 
the whole of the maxims and politics of 
the times, to conceal the truth, in de- 
5 © ſtroying 
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ſtroying a government, which they were 
appointed to protect. Vagabonds, and 
chiefly ſuch as were capable of any thing, 
without the leaſt regard to honour or vir- 
tue, were eagerly adopted by each party; 
and ſuch having been for ſome time uſed 
to ſtroll round the country, in order to 
ſearch out opinions, or in any manner 
whatever to increaſe the number of the 
partiſans, they were afterwards reward- 
ed; and this became at laſt the ſureſt 
road to employment, honour, and wealth. 
The firſt queſtion directed to any young 
gentleman, when waiting upon ſome lofty 
one, in order to obtain his countenance, 
was, Whether he was Hat or Bonnet? 
If he happened to be of a contrary party, 
the vifit he had paid, ſerved only to make 
himſelf known and perſecuted ; ſo that 
people of better education, and who by 
accident had got the opportunity, not on- 


ly of improving their mind, but had al- 
ſo preſerved their integrity inviolated, by 
" BY having 
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having avoided to ſhare in the publick 
crimes, conſidered themſelves as happy 
in retiring, and concealing their virtues; 
as, indeed, the exerciſe of their talents, 
might have ſerved no other end than 
to haſten their ruin, or at leaſt to raiſe a 
perſecution againſt themſelves, had their 
impartiality only been known ; - for 
crimes being univerſal, none but crimi- | 
nals were ſuffered, and innocence alone 
was fearcd. g . 
In Hecreta utſhot, during the diet, am- 
baſſadors were choſen, and diſpatched ta 
foreign courts; but during the abſence 
of the repreſentatives, or, in other words, 
there being no diet, the king ſometimes. 
alone inveſted them with their credentials. 
Thoſe men, who formerly, diſpatched from 
the barbarian countries, w e nothing 
better than privileged ſpies, may, in a pe- 


Tiod of more refined manners, and with re- 
gard to the extenſive influence of their bu- 
lineſs, be conſidered as thoſe ties of union, 

formed 
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formed, by their abilities, and by their a- 


micable conduct abroad, for connecting 


different ſtates, of which mankind is com- 


poſed, into one great city, in order to en- 
joy common happineſs, as the moſt va- 


luable property; to the enjoyment of 
which, each individual ſeparately, and 
the whole in common, have a ſure and 
inconteſtible claim. Their ingenuity, 
and their behaviour, being beyond my 
judgment, a decent reſerve might allow 
me to paſs them over in ſilence, and 


leave their character to the diſcernment 


of thoſe who know them, and have a bet- 
ter right to judge of their conduct. 


Conformably to the conſtitutions, each 


repreſentative gave his vote; but there 
being four different ſtates, each had their 
hall ſeparate from the other, and gave 
their ſuffrages among themſelves, either 
in writing, or verbally ; expreſſing, moſt 


commonly, only one negative or affirma- 


tive word. The votes being then collect- 
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ed and reviewed, the affair next in que- 
ſtion was decided by plurality. When in 
all, or at leaſt in three ſtates, the majo- 
rity agreed, either in the negative or af- 
firmative, the queſtion was thoroughly 
decided ; but if the majority of only two 
Nates aflirmed, and the plurality of the 
other two voted in the negative, the que- 
ition was nevertheleſs decided; yet in 
' ſuch a manner, as left the affair in its 
former ſtate, or as a ſubject about which 
nothing could be either affirmed or de- 
nied. Though no conſtitution among 
them could be more happy, its abuſe, 
however, proves, that no engagement can 
be ſo ſacred, which may not, by licen- 
tiouſneſs and abuſes, be rendered abomi- 
nable. Villains were hired either amongſt 
the repreſentatives themſelves, or ſome o- 
thers having buſineſs in the hall of the 
aſſembly, who, concealed either in the 
crowd, or behind the voters, put the ne- 
gative or affirmative word in their mouth, 
e in 
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in caſe any queſtion might have been 
moved, which was not decided the day 
before, as uſual, at the publick-houſe, 
where it was the cuſtom to pay the votes, 

and live upon them. The nobility and 
clergy, moreover, having almoſt joined 
intereſts, chiefly by laying on taxes, a 
burden, of which the heavieſt part always 
fell upon the traders and peaſants, the 
latter being the ſupporters of the ſtate, 
and the former thoſe ſupported by them, 
it alſo happened, by giving ſuffrages con- 
cerning taxes, that the two firſt ſtates a- 
greed, and it now remained to gain a 
majority only in one of the other two; 
which, ſince they had been divided into 
parties, was moſt eaſily effected, ſome- 
times without the leaſt payment, or mere- 
ly out of private paſſions againſt one an- 
other. 

It was become a cuſtom, that the nobi- 
lity married the richeſt merchants daugh- 


ters in Stockholm and other towns ; by 
which 


— 
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which they found means to unite the in- 
Tereſts of theſe two ſtates, and eafily join- 
ed the plurality of the traders to their 
views. Such marriages between the no- 
bility and commons, being formerly cau- 
tiouſly prohibited, it was, in ſome of the 
diets, repreſented to the commons as a 
matter much reſembling inceſt ; as if the 
commons, in the ſame manner as beaſts, 
ſhould be prevented by laws, from being, 
by a nearer union, connected with nobler 


beings ; which might have been ſufficient 


to flatter the vanity of thoſe who could 


not foreſee the effects of ſuch union, in a 


nation, where, according to the conſtitu- 


tions, the mutual intereſt of theſe ſtates 


had been ſo much ſeparated one from an- | 


other. This fituation of things, ſo pre- 
poſterouſly maintained, and expoſed to 
continual miſconduct, in as many different 
matters as could be influenced by the ſu- 
preme power, could not but fill the coun- 


n with violence and oppreſſion, and leave 
the 
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the citizens forſaken, even in their utmoſt 
calamity; which cauſed the people to de- 
teſt the form of government, in propor- 
tion as the inſolence and inhumanity of 
the rulers grew inſupportable;; and was 
never puniſhed, but rather encouraged, in 


a manner imperceptible to a nation blind- 
ed by parties, and plunged: in factions and | 


ignorance. 


With regard to ſciences, ſome encou- 


ragement was not wanting for certain 
branches of philoſophy; ſuch as, botany, 
mineralogy, metaphyſics, logic, and ſome 
mathematical knowledge. Political ſtudy, 
in any other method than that already 


mentioned, was conſidered as a crime; 


and it frequently was ſufficient to exclude 
a clergyman from a pariſh, if he was only 
reported to be a politician. Thoſe who, 
in their ſermons, inveighed againſt public 

crimes, were ſaid to politiciſe; an appella- 
tion ſufficient to ruin a clergyman's repu- 

tation, 1f not always to condemn him as 


an 
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an heretic; and to be the cauſe of his 
baniſhment ; which latter happened to 
the rector of one of the pariſhes of 
Stockholm, by name Rutſtrom, a doc- 
tor of divinity, who was thus perſecu- 


ted in 1765; and, having returned from 
his baniſhment to Stockholm at the revo- 


lution, but refuſing to take his oath to 
the new conſtitution, was impriſoned, and 


ſuddenly died in the priſon. So much 
was the mere name of a ſcience dreaded, 
which, if well cultivated and univerſally 
eſteemed, might have ſpread much light 
among a people, who wanted to grow 
blind chiefly on that eye, that they might 
be able to become poor ſlaves. Hiſtory 
was ſuffered, provided it contained but 
the chronological and genealogical parts, 


with a few remarks, compuled, not in con- 


formity to truth, but merely dictated a- 
greeably to the taſte of the times, and 
either filled with fables, or void of the 
moſt important remarks, Thoſe who 
i : knew 
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| knew beſt the art of flattery, wrote beſt; 
and many, not aſhamed to write poems 
and verſes in praiſe and favour of the 


| moſt public thefts, robberies, and mur- 


ders, were crowned with laurels, and rai- 
| ſed to wealth and ſplendor ; a reward, for- 
merly conſecrated to patriots, and attain- 
ed only by heroic virtue and truth. The 
doctrines of divinity were taught by words 
without ſenſe; and, inſtead of rendering 
the ommon people pious, it was thought 
ſufficient to breed them merely ſuperſti- 
tious, and to enchain their minds with 
the fetters of darkneſs ; ſo that the gen- 
teeler ſort of people, rouzed by ſtudy and 
experience, perceived the deceit, and were 
ſoon inclined to the other extreme, to de- 
ſpiſe religion, and ſcarcely have any at 
all: Whence it follow¾ed, chat the higher 


ranks were no leſs eaſily governed by  - 


crimes, than the lower ſort was enchant- 
ed and conducted by their ſtupid devo- 
tion. 80 great, indeed, was the ſtupidity 
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and enthuſiaſm of the latter, that, at laſt, 
girls, women, and ſoldiers began to preach, 
Whole villages and juriſdictions, being 
moved by theſe extraordinary ſaints, run 
together, to profeſs their devotion for the 
preachers, and to ſhare in their phren- 
Zy. Nothing alſo could be impoſſible 
amongſt a people of ſuch a diſpoſition, 
where it wanted only a pious criminal, ca- 
pable of concealing his hypocriſy, for be- 
ing able to enchain them all. 

Since the truth hath thus been unfolded, 
and briberies have been diſcloſed, it appears 
too evidently, that the ruin of Sweden de- 
' rived its ſources, not from the conſtitution 
itſelf, but, on the contrary, mult be aſcribed 
to the wickedneſs of men who abuſed the 
conſtitution, and impoſed upon the Wa- 
vering diſpoſition of their fellow citizens, 
by protecting crimes, and forwarding li- 
centiouſneſs, exerted in favour of the op- 
preſſors, but againſt the moſt ſalutary 
conſurution ; ; "ROT: in proportion as it 
extorted 
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extorted, from the alt of the citizens; A 


wearineſs, by thofe deſtructive abuſes of 
liberty; it infenfibly operated upon their 


S 


minds a contempt for the foundations of 


their freedom; haſtened the downfal of 
its fundamental laws, and opened the 


road for thoſe, who, deſirous to govern, 


invaded their liberty. 
Conſidering the common laws of Swe- 


den, as entirely excepted from the conſti- 


tutions or fundamental laws; they were 
allowed to be changed, though by the 
legiſlative power only, when thought de- 
fective. Accordingly, theſe laws were, 
during the reign of King Frederic of Heſſe 


Caſſel, in the year 1743, improved, and 


adapted to the renewed form of govern- 
ment. But licentiouſneſs and fraud hav- 
ing got the better, the judges and execu- 
tors found means to elude the laws, in ex- 
plaining each paragraph of the law, not 
in conformity to the ſenſe or intention of 


the legiſlature, but, on the contrary, ac- 
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cording to the corrupted mind and the 


vicious motives of each executor. In or- 


der to remove this inconvenience, legiſla- 


tors thought proper to give the laws more 


evidence, by enacting new laws, to explain 
the former: Thus, in endeavouring to 
prevent tranſgreflions, by increafing the 
bulk of laws, but diminiſhing the num 
ber of faithful executors, the laws, in a 


| ſhort time, became as numerous as the 
profligate rulers themſelves, who both en- 
acted and executed the laws. 


The ſenate, conſiſting of the king, and 
twelve, ſometimes eighteen ſenators, was, 
according to the conſtitutions, inveſted 
only with the judicatory and exccutory 


power, during the abſence of the ſtates; 
to whom the ſenate, excepting the king, 


were bound to give an account of the ad- 


miniſtration of affairs at the next meet- 


ing. As for the legiſlative power, it was, 
by the conſtitution, entirely reſerved to 


the four ſtates, as the deareſt pledge of 


freedom; 3 
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freedom ; but, in courſe of time, even 
this power was invaded and abuſed, not 
only by the ſenate, but alſo by the ſeve- 

ral colleges, formerly eſtabliſhed at Stock- 
holm, merely for managing and executing | 

civil or military matters. : 
| Each college conſiſts of ten or twelve 
members, called counſellors and aſſeſſors, 
and is headed by a preſident, who always 
is a nobleman; which, like the ſenate, 
are anſwerable to the four ſtates for their 
| public conduct. Their places, i in the ſame 
manner as all other public offices in Swe- 
den, being aſſigned to them for life, and 
diſtributed, ſometimes by the ſtates, but 
moſt commonly by the king and ſenate : 
they could not be diſplaced, but for crimes 
committed, after having been legally tried 
and condemned. The college of admi- 
ralty, ſeated atCarlſcrona, and where mat- 
ters were adminiſtrated concerning the ma- 
rine militia, was ſo far different from the 

other colleges, that its. preſident behoved 
Z * El: 2 
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always to be one of the ſenators. The 
college of war, on which it is incum- 
bent to manage every thing concerning 
the militia in general, and the land- forces 
in particular, whether it concerns the im- 
provement of their diſcipline, or their 
pay; this college, fince the reign of Guſ- 
tavus Adolphus, was not, like the others, 
provided with conftant members, but they 
were chofen and appointed, according to 
an enacted law, from that regiment, 
which the matter in queſtion concerned. 
The reſt of them, as, for inſtance, com- 
merce and chamber colleges, the former 
for diſpoſing of the traffic, the latter for 
managing the finances all over the king- 
dom, were eſtabliſhed almoft' upon one 
footing. This, in the conſtitution, ſo in- 
comparable eſtabliſhment, could not fail, 
in fact, to promote the ruin of the ftate, 
and that of i its liberty; which, two circum- 
ſtances of the utmoſt importance chiefly 
: concurred to effect; viz. the vaſtly in- 
_ creaſing 
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creaſing number of civil and military of- 

ficers; ſecondly, the ſmall, or no ſalary at 
all, appointed for the civil offices. It ne- 

vertheleſs being indiſpenſibly neceſſary, 
that their honour, lives, dignity, and fa- 
milies ſhould be ſupported, the conſe- 
quences were no leſs unavoidable. And it 
is ſurpriſing, that, notwithſtanding the 
utmoſt evidence and certainty of theſe 
conſequences, confirmed by continual ex- 
perience, ſince there were as many diſtreſ= 
ſed, as there were men or families depend» | 
ing on civil employment: the king, ne- 
vertheleſs, as well as the ſenate, far from 
being ſolicitous to relieve a part of the 
public diſtreſs, on the contrary, medi- 
tated only, how to make uſe of the fluc= 
| tuating virtue, of which a ſtarving ſitua- 
tion at laſt impelled the miſerable to ſut- 
focate the nobler ſentiments, for being able 
to tranſgreſs its limits. Thoſe who were 
the moſt honeſt, were indeed the moſt 
miſerable, in endeavouring to ſuffer any 
JS 2 
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thing, rather than allow their honeſty, or 
their conſcience, to be ſtained with re- 
proaches of iniquity. 5 | 

Heaven itſelf could no longer ſuffer the 
inhumanity of cruel rulers, who cauſed 

the guilty only/to rejoice, and the virtuous 
periſh, in ſuch a manner as made human 
nature itſelf ſhudder with horror. 

As for the {enate, it governed by crea- 
tures and court-favourites ; ; and even the 
ſenate itſelf was compoſed of penſioners | 
and favourites, raiſed to their places, and 
uſed, by their leaders; like thoſe half- po- 
liſhed inſtruments prepared for handling 

any dirty matters, which, hands cleanſed | 
in innocence, perhaps would themſelves 
avoid touching. This very ariſtocrati- 

cal rabble laid hold on the ſupreme power 
during the abſence of the four ſtates ; in- 
vaded, and divided among themſelves, and 
favourites, the legiſlative, judicatory and 

executive power. By inſpiring the reſt of 
the nobility,” and —_— thoſe em- 
_ ployed 
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ployed in the colleges, with their deceitful 
and poiſonous ſentiments, they were Ca- 
pable, not only of plunging them in igno- 
rance concerning their intereſt, quite dif- 
ferent from that of this proud and inſolent 
ariſtocracy, but likewiſe, of joining them 
to defend and protect a ſenate, which ne- 
ver flattered them oftener than when in 
danger of loſing their power, and when 
bloodſhed, injuſtice, and violence, ſeemed 
B inexpedient for affording them the ſupe-, 
riority, - | 
The liberty of oi preſs, introduced, 
| and declared a conſtitutional law i in 1766, 
Was, by the ſenate, and the high tourt of 
juſtice, e e at pleaſure; and, be- 
ing perſuaded that the preſs was the only 
means by which knowledge could be ſpread 
farther than within a narrow circle of diſ- 
guiſed or concealed uſurpers, and that it 
vould open a vaſt proſpect, not only i into 
the preſent, but alſo into paſt and five 
ture tranſactions ; this could not fail of 
| G 3 =» my 
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| ſtriking the uſurpers with reſentment a+ 
gainſt thoſe who made uſe of the preſs; 
and engaged them to perſecute knowledge, 
as much, as they wiſhed their unanſwer- 
able miſconduct to be covered; the com- 
mon ignorance of which, was by them 
conſidered as the only means for practiſing 
wickedneſs without obſtacle, and with im- 
punity. Any one might, therefore, have 
written what he pleaſed, provided he did 
not diſcover the crimes, injuſtice, and vio- 


lences exerciſed by the ſenate and colleges; 


which, if the writings contained, the au- 
thor was, by orders of the ſenate, ſeized 
and puniſhed, under pretence of having 
endeavoured to corrupt the people, by 
teaching them vices unknown before. 
Scarcely were clergymen ſpared, who 
7 from the pulpit condemned the ſame 
crimes, and threatened the criminals only 
with the vengeance of heaven, which they 
feared leſs than the indignation of the 
people; the poor clergyman was, upon 
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this, ſwarted with acyl. of his be- 
ing a politician; and it, in reality, was e- 
nough to ruin his reputation. Many o- 
thers, who, in the ſame manner, inveigh- 
ed againſt corruption, and it being out of 
their power to avoid ſhocking ſome few 
corrupters, though without mentioning 
their names, were impriſoned, as having 
intended to raiſe the people in rebellion, 
Such were the means by which ignorance 
was cultivated, and inſolence propagat= 
ed; which allowed ſome few, who alone 
knew the vices, to practiſe them at the 
expence of all the reſt of the people, who 
were ignorant of the ſame wickedneſs, or, 
at leaſt, could not preſume ſuch a miſ- 
conduct, and accordingly, were unable 
to avoid being, deluded and oppreſſed by 
the crimes of their leaders. 
Good and evil, though, in their na- 
ture, objects, quite oppoſ te to one ano- 
ther, are nevertheleſs, in the human per- 
* not capable of ſeparation, if the 
684 | true 
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true idea is wanted, either of the one or 
the other; whence it muſt follow, that 


thoſe who never knew vices, never can 
know true virtue in all its extent. It be- 


ing not the cunning, but the malevolent, 


who practiſe the vices; thoſe who exer- 
ciſe virtue, without knowing themſelves 


to be virtuous, may often as eaſily practiſe 
the oppoſite vices, with all the ſame igno- 


rance, though within a different circle, 
according to each one's different ſphere of 
life. Public vices and crimes, committed 
within a ſtate by only a few in high rank, 
could never be imitated, but merely re- 


proached by the people in common; and, 


in as far as they are imitable, the loweſt 


and the meaneſt knows them in his own 


circle, without farther new diſcoveries 


than the uſual dictates of his paſſions, 


which, to correct, but not to detriment, 


the liberty of che preſs, was indeed moſt 


ſerviceable; but, alas! nothing was ſa- 


cred to ape minds, fluctuating be- 


twixt 
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twixt committed crimes and feared re- 


5 proaches. 


The better to facilitate the merkten of 


the ſupreme power, the ſenate, in whoſe 
power 1t was, between the diets, to ap- 


point officers of the firſt rank to vacant | 
places, filled every place of influence and 
importance, with men attached to them- 


ſelves by the ſame views, ſupported either 


by common intereſt, or by common crimes. 


Not only the ſenators themſelves were 
moſt frequently and carefully choſen 


out of thoſe who poſſeſſed grounds, ac- 


quired by inyading lands belonging to 
the crown; but alſo, ſeveral capita familiæ, 
and other gentlemen, having, i in the ſame 


manner, and by laws enacted for facili- 


tating ſuch invaſions, ſeized ſome lands 


from the crown, and for a trifling ſum of 


money, ſerving only to give ſuch rapaci- 
ty the name of purchaſe, had put in their 
poſſeſſion many hundred different pieces 


a * of which the crown was the i 
former | 


2 
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former proprigtor : it alſo now remained, 
to put only ſuch men in the moſt impor- 
tant offices, in order to procure for the 
ſenate, ſecurity and protection in prac- 
cifing abuſes and inſolences. Whence it 
| happened, that no ſooner was the ſenate 
threatened with an approaching account 
of their miſconduct, but hints were gi- 
ven of an imminent danger all proprie- 
tors were in, of loſing their lands, gained 
either in a lawful or unjuſt way; and 
thouſands were found ready to protect 
the inſolence of the ſenate, under pretence 
of defending lawful poſſeſſons. 
Some preſidents, counſellors, or aſleſ- 
ſors of the colleges being appointed from 
among men who were mingled in theſe very 
intereſts; and the colleges having imme- 
_ diate influence on all the affairs of the 
kingdom, it, of conſequence, was the 
means the moſt expedient to make the 
common abuſes of the colleges and ſenate 
ftedfaſt and uncontrolable; particularly 
25 


7 
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as ſome of the members of the colleges, 
being capita familie, were repreſentatives 
during the diet, It equally paved the ſe- 
nate and the colleges an eaſy way to 
the legiſlative power, as it gave them vi- 
gour and ſtrength in the maintenance of 
the judicative and executive power, which 
they exerciſed between the diets, No 
change, however, was made in the writs 
ten conſtitutions, {till adjudicating the 
ſupreme power to the four, ſtates alone; 
nevertheleſs, one might now fee the face 
of affairs changed, by the common miſ- 
conduct of the ſenate and the colleges, 
enxerted no leſs in enacting new common 
laws, than by factious parties always adt- 
ing againſt the conſtitutions, This 
{lation was practiſed by them, under the 
name of explaining the more obſcure ſen- 
tences of the common law, by new ones 
thus enacted; but, in reality, numiberleſs 
new laws were by them frequently enact- 
ed, containing a ſenſe | quite contrary to 
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the former, which the latter were ic 


figned to elucidate. Doubts were ne- 
ver wanting about the ſenſe of one or 


other line of the common law, as ſoon 


as either the malevolence of a judge, or 


the perfidy of any uſurper wanted a new 


law, either to ſecure his miſconduct, or 
to forward an intended violence. : Even 


the provincial judges, or lawyers of the 


country, and the ſmaller towns, found 
means to miſunderſtand and elude the 
laws in favour of violences by them exer- 


ciſed. Queſtions were frequently derived 
from the common law, and were propoſed 
to the ſenate, or to the colleges, and by . 
them explicated and decided by the new 
laws, which it was the cuſtom to publiſh 
by the clergy from the pulpit, in all 


churches over the kingdom, as ſoon as 
he had firiſhed his ſermon, — 
There now no longer remained the leaſt | 


difficulty in exerciſing as uncontrolled in- 


folence, as univerſal inhumanity ; and tho' 
OT oo - one 
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one or other individual of them, by his too 
apparent or uncommon ſhock againſt ſome 


of the criminal laws, might have thrown 


| himſelf beyond the reach of being ſup- 
| ported, or his violences protected, by the 
reſt of his party; and he thus might have 
fallen à ſacrifice to the criminal law: the 
whole nevertheleſs ſubſiſted; and ſuch an 
example only ſerved to ſecure the whole 
in an univerſal exerciſe of ſecret crimes or 
oppreſſions, in the ſame proportion as 
the allowed puniſhment of the few indi- 
viduals gave the whole an appearance of 
virtue and juſtice. So that ſince a more 
_ univerſal corruption had got the better, 
there was within each ſmall circle of 
Power, almoſt as many monſtrous ty- 
rants, as there were found claſſes of ig- 
norant wretches, who ſometimes neither 


knew, nor dared complain of their miſe- 
ry; for complaints, proffered in the or- 
dinary way of law-ſuits, were the moſt 
common path to the laſt er of ſuffer- 
ings; 
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ings; for the greateſt oppreſſor and the 
judge being moſt commonly -united by 
party or intereſt, and the judge more- 
cover placed in his office for life, uſu- 
ally in fach a manner as to be able 
to protect the moſt cruel oppreſſions, | 
and by them likewiſe to be equally 
protected; therefore, the juſt complaint 
of the injured, was often conſidered as 
a crime committed againſt laws prohi- 
biting unlawful acceſs to trials; and he 
was puniſhed before his cauſe was heard, 
or often perſecuted, till he was too weary 
to purſue, or too poor to purchaſe juſtice, 
Human paſſions are infinite, and the ob- 
| jects ſerving commonly to ſatisfy them, 
being only of a limited nature, the enjoy- 
ment of them, inſtead of ſatisfying the 
human heart, only ferve to ſtir its deſires, 8 
and give the paſſions more force. The three 
| objects of all human paſſions being ho- 
nour, intereſt, or pleaſure, none, there- 
fore, in fact, thinks his honour too great, 

CE | - ab 
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his advantages too extenſive, or his plea- 


ſures too entertaining; and though, in 
compliments only, the words are uſed in 
a quite different manner of expreſhon, 
experience itſelf nevertheleſs proves, that as 


each man is born with human nature, and 


_ conſequently with felf-love, he accordingly 
defires and paſſionately loves his chief ob- 


ject conform to his inclination ; and he 


only wants a convenient opportunity, for 
being infenfibly inclined to think, he can 
never enjoy his darling too much. No leſs 
natural grew the deſolation of Sweden, 
fince once the ſhackles of liberty were bro- 
| ken; when once pride, avarice, and volup- 
tuouſneſs had no more obſtacle, each op- 
preſſor could find his object within the 
ſmalleſt circle, and in the loweſt ſtation, 


and the corruption could not but grow 


the more univerſal, and the moſt deſtruc- 
tive, 
Juſtice, the Rrongeſt pillar for ede 


ing freedom, and the laſting ſupport and 
i | . comfort 
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comfort of each governor, even when all 
other means of ſecuring himſelf ſhould 
appear fluctuating and ' uncertain, was 
thoroughly neglected in Sweden; and it 
grew a cuſtom and a kind of complai- 
ſance, to commit the moſt villanous in- 
jury, and to oppreſs virtue and inno- 
cence, merely 3 in order to do a favour to a 
friend. ; 
The derchdiar, of Sweden, the coun- 
| uſe t to be of very axent. extent, _ of ail 
ferent eſtabliſhment. Each town had its 
own. magiſtrates, divided i into two bodies, 
headed by one mayor or conſul, in the 
ſmaller towns; but in the larger, there 
are two mayors; the one appointed for 
civil, and the other for criminal matters. 
A third body exiſted, when matters con- 
cerning the cuſtom-houſe, or ſmuggling, 
were tried. The ſenate, and particularly 
the king, nominates the mayor out of 


: doe, . by! the e of the 
| town | 
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town from amongſt the lawyers, and pro- 


poſed to the king's choice. He keeps his 
office for life, as well as the twelve coun- 


ſellors adjoined to him; who are choſen 
by the inhabitants from amongſt them- 


ſelves, and are ſupportęd by the traders 
of the town, in the ſame manner as the 


mayor, by an annual, though ſmall ſalary. 


The country juriſdictions, of which there 
are two or three in each province, accord- 
ing to its extent, are diſtinguithed from 


the juriſdictions of the towns, by different 
laws and judges; for the judge, though 
appointed by the king, in the ſame man- 


ner as the mayor of the towns, is, howe- 
ver, not choſen by the country people, 


but, on the contrary, by the high court, 
: (in Swediſh, Hofrat.) Three lawyers are 


appointed, and propoſed to the king's no- 
mination; and one of them having ob- 
tained his warrant from the king, he is, for 


life, judge of that juriſdiction, together 


with twelve peaſants choſen by himſeif, 
** and 


L 
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and adjoined to him, under the name of 
twelfmen. The eftabliſhments of the city 
and country courts agree with one another, 
in ſo far, that the mayor, in towns, has two 
votes, and each of the counſellors only 
one; and the country judges (called, in 
Swediſh, harad/hofdimge) have two, and 
each twelfman has one vote, in judg- 
ing cauſes; however, particularly in Fin- 
land, where the. peaſants know only their 
own language, quite differegt from the 
Swediſh, but the advocates are ordered to 
plead in Swediſh, and all the judges wri- 
tings and diſcourſes being carried on in 
the Swediſh language: the 7wwelfmen ſerve 
only to fill up their number PET by 
the country law. 8 
From both theſe courts above mention- 
ed, the diſcontented part had liberty to 
appeal to a higher court; and according- 
ly, the ſame matter was tried a ſecond 
time, either in the Lagman's court, in 
 Landchancelly, or in the Hofrat; in the 
| | _ firſt, 
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firſt, if the cauſe is a Civil matter; in this 
ſecond, if ceconomical; but criminal mat= 
ters are ſubmitred to a farther diſcerament 
of the Zofrat. In matters reſpecting trade 
and commerce, the cauſe was remitted 
from the towns to the college of commerce 
at Stockholm, To theſe trials above men- 
tioned, the party complaining is bound 
to ſend his complaints, or, in ſome caſes, 
to appear in perſon, within a certain time 
appointed by the law, and by the firſt 
judgment. But no time being fixed, by 
the Swediſh laws, to the judges, for finiſh- 
ing the cauſes, each matter was often re- 
tarded 1a ſuit for many years at each court 

of trial; whence it happened ſometimes, 
that the perſecuted either never obtained 
juſtice, or, if he did ſo at laſt, he gained 
a {ſmall matter, in exchange for having 
"Joſt his wealth, his time, and his beſt 
years; while he who did the injury, in 
the mean-time, grew wealthy and proud 
on the ruin of the complaining party. | 
„ . 
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This happened che more frequently, when 
the ſame cauſe was tried a third time, at 


a ſtill higher court; which, according to 


the variety of matters, was performed i in 


the different colleges at Stockholm, or by 
the Hofrat - and the ſame ſubject being 
yet the fourth and the fifth time judged 
by the ſenate, and then by the ſtates du- 


ring the diet, a perſecutor wanted but a 


matter of trial to be able to do any thing, 
if he was an adherent to the judge, and 


if the latter was as much dependent on 


him; and ſome of the judges, from the 


firſt to the laſt, being all joined by the 


ſame ties of common miſbehaviour, their 


Intereſt became the fame, in protecting 
one another's ſentences and judgments. 


Sufferings, in proportion as they grew 
common, generated a common deſire of 
ſafety, the moment of which, the enemies 


of liberty attentively locked upon, as the 
day moſt ſuitable for 3 them * 
victory. | 


Commerce 
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Commerce or trade, the cultivation of 
mines, and agriculture, now began to lan- 
guiſh and evaniſh, as ſoon as they were, | 
in an uncontrollable manner, diſpoſed of 
by thoſe reſpective colleges, who could 
exert no leſs the legiſlative than judica- 
_ tory and executive power and influence, 
according to their private intereſt ; and the 
moſt induſtrious people, who lived by the 
. cultivating of ſuch trade, took their flight 
from the country, in proportion as the 
difficulty increaſed of ſubſiſting and ſup- 
porting their families in the way of their 
buſineſs. — 
The colleges of commerce, mines, and 
chamber or finance, as if they had loſt 
the ſenſe of light, and nothing had now 
remained to them, but that of feeling what 
fell into their private hands, loſt the view 
of the whole national intereſt; and only 
ſome few ſmall bodies and places, or of- 
ten ſome ſingle individuals, were regard- 


ed, and allowed, by explained laws, to ex- 
5 erciſe 
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erciſc monopolies ; and all the reſt of the 


citizens being excluded from the ſame 


prerogative, and their only buſineſs to hve 
upon, being the cultivation of trade, they 


were, in a manner, as much commanded 


to ſtarve, as prohibited from fving by 


| their profeſſion, 


The college of commerce, having in its 
power the management of matters relat- 
ing to traffic and trade, did, for fn{tance, 
by enacted laws, prohibit foreign veſlels 
from arriving at Stockholm, with any o- 
ther cargo but that of ballaſt of ſand or 
ſtone, in order to reſerve the gain of ex- 
portation to-the country, and extend their 
own navigation, in proportion as no o- 
ther but their own veſſels were permitted 


to carry on the traffic. This law alſo want- | 


ed nothing to make it effectual, but only 


another law capable of prohibking all fo- 
reign veſſels from failing to any other 
place than Sweden or Stockholm; but 
this latter being ridiculous, the former 

could 
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could not bur at once deſtroy all taff in 
sweden; and in the ſame proportion as 
it ſhut the harbour of Stockholm, it open- 
ed thoſe of Peterſburgh and Riga, for the 
| trading nations of greatelt intereſt to Swe- 
den. England and Holland, chiefly, find- 
ing it far from their intereſt to export 
from their flouriſhing countries, nothing 
but ſand or ſtone to Sweden, in exchange 


for which, they could not obtain the Swe⸗ 


diſh iron: they rather began to export 
valuable commodities to Ruſſia, for ob- | 
taining, not only Ruſſian iron and flax, 

but likewiſe ſeveral other rich produc- 
tions of that country. > Within a ſhort 

time, were alſo ſeen in Sweden, ruined 
merchants, and, nothing heard of but 
bankruptcies, and beating of drums in the 
ſtreets, in order to catch thoſe miſerable 
people, whoſe ruined trade and credit had 
forced them, ſince they were incumbered 
with inſolvable debts, to look ſecretly for 
their fafety abroad. Nothing bears con- 
-M « | ſtraint : 
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ſtraint leſs than commerce, it being 


carried on by each individual's defire of 
gain; the motive is too natural, and can- 


not be effaced by political reſtraint, but, 


on the contrary, irritated to exert itſelf 


with more force, in a hurtful way. Smug- 


gling and deceit are the firſt effects of it, 


though attended with the ruin or deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe who practiſe it; and when 


no other means remain, either for ſup- 


porting life, or ſatisfying the defire of 


gain, they muſt leave the country, and : 


retire to another, where there is a poſſibi- 


My of fatisfying themſelves ; like thoſe 
ruſhing torrents, which, ſtopped in their 


natural "courſe, firſt ſtagnate, and then 


break out like an inundation, in a direc- 
tion according to the nature of the 


ground. 


The artiſans experienced the ſame fate 


as the merchants. The traffic and circu- 


lation of money being ſtopped, the arti- 


ſans were under the neceſſity of ſelling 
Sirens = - nw 
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cheir tools, and locking the doors of their 
work-houſes. Money having been grant- 
ed by one party of rulers to certain arti- 
ſans, in order to encourage arts and ma- 
nufactures, it was no ſooner employed 
by the receivers, but another party roſe 
to govern, who ſequeſtrated the artiſans 
ware-houſes, and extorted from them the 
granted encouragements, juſt when they 


-were going to reap the intended fruits. 
About 500 workmen, of the moſt important 
arts, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs and 


extremity, were ſeen, in the years pre- 
vious to the revolution, to leave their 


native country, and retire with their 


families to Ruſſia, in order to get their 
bread, The patrons or poſſeſſors of iron- 
mines, commonly the richeſt people in 
Sweden, (chere being about 430 iron- 
mines). were, in a few years, reduced al- 


molt to the ſame ſituation with the mer- 
_ chants and tradeſmen; for none of the 
- merchants being any longer able to pur- 
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chaſe the iron from. the proprietors of the 
mines, and few, in courſe of time, Want- 


Ing the Swediſh iron: all this brought on 


the poverty of the patrons, and the ruin 
of their iron- mines; they having, more- 


over, been the baſis of - Sweden's former- 
Jy flouriſhing ſtate, their ruin could not 


now but thoroughly and ſpeedily weaken 
that kingdom, The college of mines, very 
likely as corrupted as the other courts, 


and to which the management belonged, 

not only of civil and œconomical cauſes, 
but likewiſe the adjufting of matrers, con- 
cerning all, thoſe inhabitants of Sweden 


who were employed to work in the mines: 
this college might, in all probability, have 
contributed to their ruin as much, as did 


the ſame, the intimate connexion of a de- 


ſtruction, inſeparable from the trade and 


the mines, ſince the traffic had been once 
deſtroyed. 


The college of chamber managing mat* 
ters concerning the finances and agricul- 
55 . ture 
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ture of Sweden; and being, moreover, 
joined with the chamber of reviſion, which 


received and looked over the treaſures ga- 


thered by taxes in the different provinces 


of rhe kingdom, was capable of taxing 


the people at pleaſure, withour the people 
being in the leaſt capable of perceiving this 
miſcarriage in all its extent. The ſtew- 
ards of each country 3 uriſdiction, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to levy the taxes, each of 
them within his circle, were all of them 
2ppointed to their office by this college, 
in exchange for the enormous ſums of 
money which they bound themſelves to 


pay to one or other of the members of the 


chamber college, for the obtained ſtew- 
ardſhip. The ordinary annual ſalary 


of ſuch a ſteward, being but a trifle, 
ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupport a fingle man 
during the courſe of a year: it could 
not fail to make this ſteward, although 
one of the lowelt officers of the crown, a 


taxer, and a ravager of each juriſdiction 
and 
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and he commonly was but the inſtrument 
of the chamber college; the more eſpe- 
cially, if the governor of the ſame pro- 
vince was by private views attached to 
the college, which almoſt always happen- 
ed. The taxes in general, and the land- 
tax in particular, are in Sweden divided 
often into twenty different ſums; each 
of them being of different and variable : 
quantity, the common pedple, and eſpe- 1 
cially the peaſants, never knew how much 
they muſt pay, but only how much they 
had paid; the ſum of which being writ- 
ten in their books, they uſe to be ſatisfi- 
ed, whatever might be the quantity paid, 
either of money, corn, or other kind of 
duties. In many: caſes of complaints, 
which ought. to be directed either to the 
governor or the chamber college, or to 
the country judge, where the injured 


ougght to ſeek redreſs : he ſoon was ſtop- 


_ ped in the uſual way of courts and trials. 


Privileged 


: ＋ 
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: Privileged courts of trial had been e- 


ſtabliſhed conformably to charters grant- 
ed to certain bodies of the ſtate, in order 


to be judged by themſelves, ſuch as the 
nobility, clergy, univerſities, and the mi- 
litary body. But each court ſerved, fince 


corruption was introduced, only to pro- 


pagate the corruption; for, the maintain- 
ing of order and juſtice being no more 


their object, violence, injuſtice, and cruel- 
ty, increaſed with the number of thoſe, 


who could beſt practiſe thoſe very crimes. 


So that, if ever it is tyranny, to bring 


innocence to the utmoſt unhappineſs poſ- 


ſible in human life, as, indeed, it is the 


greateſt tyranny: there alſo were almoſt as 


many tyrants as there were found judges. 
A ſcaffold, ax, block, or hangman, when 
preſented to innocents, are horrible ſpec- 
tacles indeed! but if death is the only 
comfort of the moſt miſerable; then thoſe 
Swedes who yet loved true virtue and ho- 
noufr, might rather have wiſhed to have 
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among them as many hangmen as they 
had judges; for the former could end, but 


the latter only would prolong an unhappy 


life. The hangmen might have done their 
buſineſs openly, and thus, perhaps, ſtir- 
red ſome compaſſion yet remaining in the 


country, to relieve diſtreſſed virtue; but 


now, on the contrary, the judges main- 


rained their employments ſecretly ; for all 


trials in Sweden being carried on with 


ſhut doors, fo that none, except the judges, 
the purſuers and defenders, are allowed 
to be preſent during any trial; and the 


judges being, beſides, concealed under 
maſks of falſe virtue, and ſplendid pride, 
few alſo knew them, and none could ſave 
the wretched victim. | 
The military, and myſt part of civil 
officers, had it in their power to reſign 


their places whenſoever they pleaſed, and 
ſell their office to whomſoever paid the 


greateſt price; which, in the country lan- 


guage, was called accordera. Though 


4 | | this 
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this cuſtom might have ſerved to give its 
office the more value, if, together with the 
ſum of money paid for the place, perſonal 
virtue and ability had been required of 
thoſe who were employed to fill fuch pla- 
ces; but the latter being no more the 
caſe, this eſtabliſhment only contributed 
to promote ſuch candidates as either could 
have molt uncontrollable acceſs to the 
public treaſures, or by briberies could de- 
ſerve the countenance of the ſenate, or 
that of its favourites, It was indeed the 
cuſtomy to examine ſome few officers be- 
fore they were admitted to their places; 


8 
* * TY * 
* $+5 * FR 


ſuch, for inſtance, as were to obtain em- 
ployments by fortification or gunnery ; 


but, the candidate knowing too well, that, 
conformably to the eſtabliſhment and cuſ- 
tom, his purſe was firſt and chiefly to be 
examined, he accordingly was ſolicitous 
to prepare his {kill rather in that, than in 
the other career of learning, in order to 
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be an uſeful officer, ia in che endl Or 
military ſphere. | 
One opportunity more remained to offi 
cers in the military ſervice, for getting 
annually vaſt ſums of money. A ſoldier's 
payment, being a trifle when conſidered 
ſeparately from the -whole ſam deſtined 
for the ſupport of a regiment ; each ſol- 
dier choſe alſo rather to get his officer's 
leave to abſent himſelf from the regiment, 
| 1n order to gain, by his working in the 
country, a larger ſupport for him and his 
wife and children; but, for the obtaining 
of ſuch a permiſſion, he was obliged to re- 
nounce his ſmall ſalary within the regi- 
ment ; which payment, the officers, from 
the lieutenant to the colonel of the regi- 
ne incluſive, divided among them- 
tever might have been the vices 


ſelves. W 


of the military ſtate, they are excuſable; 
beſides that they in general had a ſmall 
ſhare in the government, their ſalary was 
too ſcanty; and foreign kings had for a- 

Hon 
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bout fifty years, governed them, who knew 
better how to reckon their origin from old 
Swediſh kings, than to imitate the real 
affection and qualities of thoſe Swediſh 
kings, who chiefly exerted their tenderneſs 


in carefully providing for their militia, 


when they were undiſturbed by wars a- 
broad. Many years ſufferings, by violence 
and injuſtice, had made them weary of the 
government, without perceiving the faults 


of the governors ; who, unmindful of their 
duty, and careleſs of the common wel- 
fare, perſecuted true merit and honour, 


and rewarded ſuch only as were willing 
to partake in their vices, and protect their 


crimes, 


The three princes of Sweden, when they 


had attained the age of manhood, turned 
this ſituation of the militia to their ad- 
vantage; and, by ſoothing the diſcontent- 


ed party, and entertaining them with 
hopes of more favourable times for pro- 


curing them once ſatisfaction for ſuffer- 
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ed injuries; they gained each in their 
ſphere, as many ſecret friends as there 
were ſufferers; however, none of thoſe 


officers could yet preſume, that the ex- 


pected ſatisfaction was one day to be 


and there grew, by and by, as many diffe- 


rent parties of fecret friends, as there were 


leaders at court to head the different ſen- 


timents of each diviſion. Thus, within a 


extorted from the ruin of liberty, rather 
than from the uſurpers of it. The reſt of 
the court-favourites imitated the princes ; 


* 


ſtate, where, merely by its corruption, 


things were already diſpoſed for altera- 
tion, it grew, in a ſhort time, an eaſy 
matter for the Swediſh king to raiſe him- 


ſelf, from the moſt limited ſtation, to a 


moſt unlimited deſpot. 


The corruption of the clergy, particu- 


larly of thoſe clergymen who were em- 


ployed in a higher tation, did, more uni- 


formly than the common civil diſorders, 
1 8 genius and the manners of the 


OS or 


= 


people, and retard all heavenly bleſ⸗ : 


{ings from that country; and, on the o- 
ther hand, forwarded nothing but fin and 
| ſhame; for, there were found almoſt as 
many ſacred monſters, as biſhops and 
conſiſtorials, who had changed and ab- 
jured the doctrine only, but, in reality, re- 


| tained in their conduct, and protected at 


their eccleſiaſtical courts, all the vicious 
practices of popery. Offices of the larger 


and more important pariſhes, were ſold by 
the biſhops and conſiſtories to thoſe cler - 


gymen only who could pay them the moſt 
enormous ſums of money. Among the 
civil and military officers, though they 
vere oppreſſed, and ſuffered by the en- 
joyment of the moſt trifling ſalaries; there 
nevertheleſs were found within them, tax- 
ed or fixed payments for places, and their 


errors were moreover ſupported and au- 


thoriſed by laws, which they thought 
juſt and equitable. But, in the eccle- 


iaſtical ſphere, though the clergymen en- 
4: _ Jjoyed 
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joyed de yearly incomes, they, 
however, regarded not the leaſt meaſure 
in enriching themſelves with the ſpoils 
of the lower clergy, or their poor widows 
and orphans; who, in regard to their 
ſubſiſtence after the death of their huſ- 
bands or parents, depended in ſome mea- 
| ſure, and according to the eccleſiaſtical 
| laws, on the care of the bithops and con- 
ſiſtories. The conſiſtories and the ſenate 
having united intereſts, at leaſt, in protect- 
| ing one another's miſconduct, the one be- 
ing worſhipped amidſt fanctified prejudi- 
ces of a religious zeal, the others ſupport- 
ed by this ecclefiaſtical authority, in their 
common practice of abuſes : it alſo u- 
nited them both, and it was dangerous 
to attack, and impoſſible to reſiſt, the vio- 
lences of a biſhop or his conſiſtory. 
Conformably to the eccleſiaſtical laws, 
each biſhopric, of which there are twenty- 
fix in Sweden, contained one or two con- 
ſiſtories, conſiſting of one preſes, being 
8 | „„ the 
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the 1 and ſeven, or ſometimes twelve 
: clergymen joined to him as members; 
who, by the univerſities, uſed commonly 
to be the profeſſors of divinity. The pre- 
ſes had two votes, and each member one, 
in deciding cauſes concerning the diſci- 
pline of the churches or ſchools within 
their diſtricts. 
Beſides the eccleſiaſtical e at 
_ each univerſity is erected anacademica] con- 
ſiſtory, which is divided into the conſiſtory 
major and minor; where, according to the 
academical conſtitutions founded by king 
Charles Guſtavus, June 27th 1655, civil, 
cconomical, and criminal matters are diſ- 8 
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cuſſed, in ſo far as they regard any indivi- 
dual within the learned or academical ſocie- 
ty. Members of the major or minor con- 
ſiſtory, being, in the former, the rector of 
the univerſity as preſes, aſſiſted by all the 
profeſſors; and, in the minor, the pro- 
rector, preſes, and ſeven or more joined to 


him from amongſt the tutors or maſters 
1 3 1 of _ 
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| of arts, in quality of his counſellors: „ 
they, moſt commonly, (the juris- profeſ- | 
ſors at Upſal and Lund excepted,) uſed to 
be without the leaſt knowledge either in 
the theoretical or practical ſcience of laws; 
Which ſtudies being « of ſo great an extent, 
particularly in Sweden, where the laws 
areſo e and corrupted, the ability 
of knowing“ and executing them cannot 
be acquired, but by thoſe whoſe buſineſs 
it has been deſignedly to ſtudy the laws; 
which having never been the buſineſs of 
the judges, either philoſophical pr ſacred; 
they, 1 in every judgment almoſt wo rea- 
dy to commit as many faults through ig- 
eee eee 
motives productive of juſtice or huma- 
nity. From the minor conſiſtory appeals 
were allowed to the major; which, in Fin- 
land and Abo, very often uſed to be only 
from one room to another; the perſonal 
judges being the ſame. Betwixt appeal, 
feine Judicas, and exceptio fort, they 
7 | ſeldom 
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ſeldom made any diſtinction. So great; © 


indeed, was either their ſtupid ignorance, 
or unlimited inſolence, when deſigned to 
protect one another's inhumanity ! The 
diſcontented party could further, accord- 
ing to the academical conſtitution, pur- 
ſue his complaint from the major conſiſ- 
tory to the pro-chancellor, who was the 
| biſhop; and from him, to the chancellor 
of the univerſity, one of the ſenators, who 
was alſo choſen to his chancellorſhip by 
the biſhop and academical conſiſtory; but 
he conſequently did nothing but confirm 
the ſentences pronounced by the former. 


From the eccleſiaſtical conſiſtory, an 


appeal was allowed to the king. 
One inſtance more, concerning ſome of 
the biſhops and confiſtories, may here 


find a place, however, with diſguſt rather, 


than any propriety ; ſince it ſerves only 
to prove, how polluted even thoſe hands 
were, which, one would be apt to think, 
could deal out N but heavenly 

1 bleſſings: 
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bleſſings. The place of a profeſſor of law, 
being, ſome years ago, vacant at the uni- 
verſity of Abo; conformably to the conſti- 
tutions, three candidates of merit and a- 
bilities, did each of them publiſh and de- 
fend their theſes, written upon ſome ſub- 
ject of law; but, inſtead of their being 
5 propoſed to the king and ſenate's nomi- 
nation, that one of them might be crea- 
ted profeſſor of that ſcience; the famous 
biſhop Brovalius, being a favourite of the 
court, propoſed, on the contrary, one named 
Olaus Pryſs, who was not included in the 
number of the three candidates, and had no 
bother merit, than that he uſed to attend the 
biſhop at his houſe, when drinking liquors. 
Such were, moreover, for their ſtupidity, 
looked upon by the biſhop, as the moſt 
proper tools for intrigues, which could 
not be carried on but by ignorants, who, 
as placed within a ſociety of learning, 
could not but retain the er and 
ſplendor of learned and honourable men. 
In 
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In order to come nearer to the diſpoſi- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical matters; according 
o the eccleſiaſtical laws, a ſtudent of divi- 
nity, having reached the age of twenty-five 
years, and obtained vocation from any o- 
ther clergyman, or from ſoifte church, to 
aſſiſt them in the office; he preſents his 
vocation, and a petition to the biſhop and 
the conſiſtory, in order to be ordained ; 
if his petition is proved lawful, he is, by 
the biſhop and confiſtory, conſecrated, 
and ſent to his place. The means for ob- 
| taining ſuch a vocation, was no more the 
ordinary way, but moſt commonly by 
addrefling himſelf to a clergyman's daugh- 
ter, and demanding her in marriage; he 
then obtained the father's vocation in or- 
der to be his aid. With this vocation, 
returning to the biſhop and conſiſtory, 
he thus was conſecrated for the ſer- 
vice of the church, Never was a cler- 
gyman who had a daughter, without aid; 


z Which inereaſod the olergy above five 


times 
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times the number requiſite in the king- 
dom. Their ſalary, which was paid them 
by the clergymen of the place, being the 


moſt trifling, they were under the neceſ- 
ſity of ſubſiſting on the generoſity of the 
pariſhioners; which altogether contribu- 


ted, on the one hand, to burden the 


common people, and, on the other, to 
weaken the ſtate, by increaſing the num- 


ber of diſtreſſed clergymen, who were 


ready to be bribed for any reward adapt- 


ed either to their 3 or to their exi- 


gencies. 
When the place of a ain or rector 


| of the pariſh was void, the Probſt, a clergy- 


man over ſeveral pariſhes, did, by letters, 
inform the biſhop and the conſiſtory a- 


bout the vacancy happening by the de- 


ceaſed clergyman s death. It being, by the 
laws, adjudged for the widow or the or- 
phans to continue one or two years in 


the enjoyment of the uſual incomes of the 
office poſſeſſed by the deceaſed; another 
| ; clergyman | 


& 
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clergyman is alſo appointed by the conſi- 
ſtory for carrying on the buſineſs in the 
mean while. During theſe two years, 
and within three months from the firſt 
day of the vacancy, each clergyman with= 
in the biſhoprick, who wiſhes to ſuc- 
ceed the deceaſed, muſt ſend his pe- 
tition to the conſiſtory, which, with- 
in theſe three months, forms the propo- 
ſal, by pointing out three clergymen from 
among all thoſe petitioners, in order to 
ſend them to the vacant place, to preach 
each of them one ſermon ſucceſſively, 
on different Sundays, for giving the au- 
ditors proof of their gifts and abilities. 
This being done, the Prohſt, within whoſe 
diſtrict the vacancy happens, or any other 
clergyman, ordered by the conſiſtory, muſt 
be preſent in that church the fourth Sun- 
day after, in order to aſk the congrega- 
tion, whether they have any thing to ob- 
ject againſt theſe three clergymen, or not. 
f there is no ahjection made, the congre- 
5 gation 
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gation proceeds to give, in the church, 
the following Sunday, openly, their ſuf- 
rages for theſe three propoſed candidates, 
One of them having obtained the majority 

of ſuffrages, and, as ſuch, being announced 
to the conſiſtory, he is, by the biſhop and 
conſiſtory, inveſted with that place. But, 
in caſe of objection, further proceedings 
are delayed, till the complaint has been 

decided, either by the king or the coun- 
try judge. This conſtitution wants no- 
thing to render it the moſt happy, but 
good men to maintain and execute it. 
But now, the good men being out, and 
wicked men placed in the manage- 
ment of thoſe things, their conduct was 
ſtained with lewdneſs, avarice and par- 
tiality. From among the petitioners, 
choſen by the conſiſtory, and propoſed to 
the congregation, the moſt deſerving, 
learned, and able men for that office, were 
neglected, or perſecuted ; and, on the 
de the richeſt, or the moſt ſervice- 

able 
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able for the intrigues and the uſual bri- 
beries practiſed by the confiſtories, were 
much regarded, and preferred to the for- 
mer. For being able to exclude from the 
propoſal, a man univerſally renowned for 
his merit, without being liable to any pu- 
blic reproach, theconſiſtory uſed to inſtigate, 
by letters, ſome very old clergymen, to 
petition for their being only once propoſed; 
and thus, their number of years employed 
in the ſervice, ferved to exclude ano- 
ther, who was younger, and whom the 
conſiſtory was willing to have excepted 
from the propoſal. Such old men were 
always found, in great numbers, within 
the biſhoprick; and who, in reality, nei- 
ther deſired, nor could obtain the vacant 
N place; but, on the contrary, and moſt 
frequently, if two of ſuch old men were 
E propoſed, and the third was a favourite of 
the biſhop; theſe two ſerved only to pro- 
cure a plurality of votes to the third, 
who was the favourite ; ; and thus, the 
5 5 . 
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e at any time, could forwirdl its 
deſigns, if only valuable oblations were 
offered upon their altars. Within the 
_ congregation, were, beſides others, ſome 
favourite clergymen, ſecretly employed, 
to procure a plurality of ſuffrages, by 
whom each ſuffrage was paid with confi- 
derable ſums of money, diſtributed, chief- 
ly, amongſt thoſe within the congregation, 
who had the greateſt influence upon the 
hhuſbandmen, as being voters in the 

pariſh, Vaſt and turbulent parties were 
uſed to be ſtirred up, and ſupported, in 
ſuch a caſe, on purpoſe to divide the ſuf- 
fragers, and manage the votes accord- 
ing to the proſpects. If, by open vio- 
liences and briberies, a zealous and ami- 
able candidate happened to be injured, 
and if, for inſtance, he was capable bf 
proving, that money and liquors had been 
uſed, in order to influence the ſuffragers 
in favour of his competitors, he thus, ac- 
cording to the laws, was obliged to give in 
1 8 
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his complaints in writing, to che conſiſto- 


ry, the governor of the province, and 
to the country judge; but he ſoon was 
ſtopped, in the cuſtomary way of courts, 


trials, and judges. The ſame thing hap- 
pened if he had addreſſed himſelf to the 


king, for proving that the conſiſtory had in- 
jured him, when, by making the propoſal, 
his petition had not been attended to at 


all, but, on the contrary, men of leſs merit 


and candour had been preferred to him. 
In ſuch a caſe, the conſiſtory being oblig- 
ed to give to the king a declaration of 
their proceedings, they not only reported 
the injured clergyman to be younger by 
ſeveral years, than the books at the place 
of his birth, and the archives of the con- 
hiſtory proved him to be; but, were he 
even the moſt learned and accompliſhed 
man among them, the conſiſtory now em- 
ployed all their cunning for repreſenting 
him to the king and ſenate, as the moſt 


ſimple or wicked one, that ever was pro- 


duced 
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duced in their ſchools ; and for the reſt, 


he was certain to be perſecuted by che 


biſhop, as long as he lived, and never get 


his bread, if it happened not that there 
aroſe another Pharaoh, who, "oF chance, 


knew Joſeph. 
There are, reſpecting Weir ri as to 


the grounds which they till, four ſorts of 


peaſants | in Sweden, viz. ſuch as are 
proprietors of the ground they cultivate; 


| ſecondly, thoſe who inhabit and till grounds 
belonging to the crown; thirdly, thoſe of 
the nobility; and fourthly, peaſants cul- 
tivating grounds belonging to ſome of the 
gentry. But they uſed all to be gained, 
and raiſed in parties, only by the perſecu- 


tions of thoſe who were moſt capable of 


threatening them. The firſt claſs feared 
| the judge, who, in any caſe, could, by in- | 
juſtice, deprive the wretched proprietor of 
his poſſeſſion. The ſecond dreaded the 


loweſt officer of the crown, of whom there 
is one almoſt within each pariſh, or, at 


leaſt, | 


/ % AJ... 1. ⁵˙ DIES 
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| leaſt, over two pariſhes; and who, for any 
pretended fault attributed to the crown 
peaſant, can turn him out, with his wife 
and children, from the crown's ground, 
and throw them into a ſtarving condi- 
tion; and this the more eaſily, if the crown- 
officer act conjointly with the judge, which 
they never fail to do. The nobility and 
gentry, being poſſeſſed of grounds, are 
able to do the ſame to the holders 
of their lands, There alſo was no 
country place ſecure againſt perſecution 
and few, indeed, among theſe poor ſpoils 
of mankind, who groaned under the hea- 
vieſt burdens of the ſtate, found compaſ- 
ſion, or could eſcape the moſt inhuman 
perſecutions, when their oppreſſors found 
the leaſt intereft in it. Never were they 
leſs pitied, than fince lately the uſurpers 
had invaded the liberty ; for theſe wretch- 
were now deprived of their lands, and 
publickly whipped with rods, only for 

having complained about open violence; 
2 E77 Ä 
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their re too, who ventured to con- 
demn ſuch cruelty, and to plead the cauſe 
of thoſe human victims, were impriſoned, 
and puniſhed, ſome by being fed on bread 
and water, and others with conſiderable 
fines, beſides ſeveral years confinement, 

Relating to the clergy : One inſtance 
happened, ſome years ago, in Finland, re- 
garding the famous Biſhop Brovalius, at 
Abo. The governor of ſome of the Fin- 
niſh provinces, having refuſed to admit a 
certain man to one of the loweſt places of 
a crown officer, in a pariſh ſituated with- 
in the biſhoprick; the petitioner, having 
heard that nothing was impoſſible to this 
biſhop, he alſo addreſſed his petition to him; 
the biſhop, in ſpite of the governor, aſ- 
ſured the petitioner, that, within a certain 
limited time, he ſhould be in poſſeſſion 
of the office petitioned for ; which accord- 
_ ingly happened. It was great pity, that 
this ſpiritual - did not. live longer; he, 


ink, though a proteſtant, might, in 
courſe 
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courſe of time, have mounted the pope's 
throne at Rome; for his paſſions knew no 
bounds. A vaſt number of pariſhes in 
Sweden are conſidered as regalia ; which 
are immediately provided by the king with 
clergymen, as ſoon as the conſiſtory have 
informed the court of a vacancy in any of 
ſuch pariſhes. In Stockholm, beſides a few 
other places in Sweden, the pariſhes are leſs 
ſubject to the influence of the conſiſtories, 
than in general ; however, fince wicked 
men Rong e to manage the reins of go- 
vernment, no place, nor any eſtabliſhment, 
could be guarded againſt the virulence of 
their actions; and the briberies were, in 
all places, much the ſame; ſo that, what, 
long ago, people of reaſoning had thought 
or foretold, now the common people, and 
ſome enthuſiaſts, began to confirm, though 
in their own language of crying, preach- 
ing and propheſying. Some amongſt them 
imagined they ſaw legions of devils; others 
looked for Chriſt coming to judge the 
| hs - * 
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world; and another part diverted their fool 
iſhneſs, in endeavouring to explain or inveſ- 
tigate the infallible ſenſe of the myſteries of 
St. John's apocalypſe. Thoſe, on the other 
hand, who yet endeavoured to preſerve con- 
ſtancy, reaſon, and manly virtue, but could 
ſcarcely avoid, however dangerous it was, 
the betraying of their virtue, either by 
ſome languiſhing air, or gloomy ſilence: 
their lives were ſecretly attacked, by thoſe 
who deſired all citizens to become Either 
fanaticks or partiſans. 
A vacant biſhop's chair was filled 3 in the 
following manner. All the clergy in the 
biſhopric being convoked within each 
 probſtery, they gave their votes for any 
clergyman whom they conſidered as the 
beſt qualified to ſucceed the late bi- 
ſhop. The votes having been thus ga- 
| thered, were ſent by the Prob/? to the con- 
_ fiſtory. Three of thoſe clergymen who had 
obtained the majority of votes, (who moſt 
commonly uſed to be ſome of the mem- 
bers 
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bers of the confiſtories) were, by the con- 


fiſtory, choſen, and propoſed to the king 


and ſenate, where one of the three candi- 


dates was elected, and created! biſhop. 
The Probft, being a rector of a parith, on 
| whom the conſiſtory conferred this hono- 
rary title, and the ſurvey of more pariſhes, 
with ſome increaſe of his annual ſalary; 

he accordingly uſed to be thoroughly ad- 


dicted to one or other member of the 
conſiſtory, to whoſe briberies he thought 


himſelf chiefly indebted for his hono- 


rary place. There were beſides, ſeve- 


ral rectors of pariſhes, on whom the 
conſiſtory uſed to confer the mere hono- 


rary title of Prob, without further pecu- 


liar influence in public, or any augmen- 


tation of his annual ſalary; till ſome on” 


the former Probſts, whoſe number was fix= 


ed, left, by his death, his enjoyed prero= 


gatives to be further diſpoſed of by the 
biſhop' or the conſiſtory. The biſhop to 
be created, behoved alſo, either by him- 
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ſelf, or his partiſans, to bribe in three dif- 
ferent places, for obtaining the biſhopric, 
The Probſts were employed in the pa- 
riſhes ; mutual ſervices prevailed within 
the conſiſtory ; ; and obligations to fu- 


ture ſervices were more eſpecially required 


in the ſenate and in all the three places, 
money, or other kind of preſents, effected 
the reſt; which expences were afterwards 


reimburſed by a kind of traffic carried on, 


in ſelling ſouls and pariſhes, | 
There is but one archbiſhop in Sweden, 


who is choſen by all the canſiſtories, moſt 


commonly from amongſt the biſhops all 
over the kingdom ; and the plurality of 


votes being preſented to the king and ſe- 


nate: he wha has ſurpaſſed all the others by 
his attachment to the court, is, in all pro- 
bability, nominated archbiſhop. His pre- 
rogati ves conſiſt almoſt entirely in the pre: 
ferment of honour, or permiſſion to per- 


form : at the court the more ſolemn admi- 


niſtrations 
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niſtrations of eccleſiaſtical rites, when he 
18 wanted by the royal family. 
In as much as the archbiſhops, in almoſt 


every one of the preceding diets, have been 


choſen ſpeakers of the clergy, their public 
conduct hath not always been without 
ſtain. To increaſe their private intereſt, 
and to preſerve it, by propagating among 
the people ignorance and ſuperſtition, to- 
gether with a ſlaviſh devotion, and bru- 
tiſh ſtupidity, ſeem rather to have been 
the objects of their zeal, than to promote 


Ws common welfare, by cultivating true 


virtue, or by enabling the minds of the 
people, either to know the value, or to a- 
ſpire to the enjoyment, of their freedom. 

To ſhew, laſtly, and before this ſe- 


cond part is finiſhed, how corrupted this 
ſtate was from the top to the bottom; and 


how univerſally ignorance and inhumani- 


ty had occupied the minds, and penetrat- 


ed the hearts, as well of thoſe who were 
born and bred to ſave the human race, as 
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of thoſe who were ſaid to be the very ra 


_  vagers of mankind; we may, for ex- 


ample, here mention ſome few adventures 
of a Swediſh gentleman; who, after lav. 
ing, during his travels for many years in 


ſeveral European countries, got an oppor- 


tunity of ſome better education than could 
be expected, at that time, in his native 
country, returned to Sweden, merely out 
of compaſſion for ſome of his country- 
men, more than for any benefit to him- 
ſelf. As, on the one hand, he could Ne- 
ver think that the court had any intention 


of changing the Swediſh conſtitutions, or 


to overthrow the liberty ; ſo, on the other 
hand, he could not but certainly perſuade 
himſelf, that if ever the moſt inſolent li- 


centiouſneſs ſhould be checked, and the 


pride, exerted by an inhuman ariſtocracy, 
ſhould be humbled, it could not but be 


expected preferably from thoſe whom 


he thought providence had, by their birth 
and education, raiſed above the reſt of 
men, 
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men, that they might be enabled, as 
much to ſurpaſs them in goodneſs and hu- 
manity. Accordingly, as ſoon as he was 
within the Swediſh territories, he turned 


his views towards the preſent king, who, 
at that time, was only crown prince of 


Sweden, and wrote to, him a letter. The 


_ gentleman being young, or about twenty- 


three years of age, when he ſet out from 
his country, and having, during his tra- 
vels, in fix or ſeven years, learned, howe- 
ver, in. the courſe of his education, more 


than by his own experience, to know the 


fituation of his mother-country ; he ac- 
cordingly knew too little, ſince the cor- 
ruption of his country was far above what 
he could imagine: the court being too 


corrupted. In his moſt ſubmiſſive writing 


to the crown- prince, by which he endea- 
voured to do his country ſervice, he alſo 


could not avoid ſome general expreſlions, 
ſhocking to the prince's paſſions, on ac- 


count of their not being exempt from the 
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common weakneſſes. His writings alſo 
were regarded with contempt, and his 
perſon left expoſed to the injury of thoſe 
who imagined themſelves moſt offended 
by him. Within two years, the prince 
was attacked by all thoſe misfortunes 
which the deſpiſed gentleman had, in his 
writing, deſired him to avoid. The prince, 
now finding that he had abuſed the good 
intentions of this gentleman, made the 
laſt error worſe than the firſt; for, inſtead 
of following motives of generoſity, by 
recognizing human frailty as incapable 
of being. exempt from faults; the prince, 
on the contrary, imitated the examples of 
thoſe monſters of men, who are ready to 
perſecute thoſe whom they themſelves are 
conſcious of having injured; on purpoſe. 
to efface their own faults, by aboliſhing 
the moſt precious of human virtues. Such 
might the prince's conduct have been with 
regard to many others who pitied him ; 
. within a ſhort time, he ſcarce had a- 


ny 
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ny friends at all; as ſuch princes, indeed, 
are the moſt unworthy of having any. 
His favourites too, who formerly flattered 
his paſſions, merely in order to ſatisfy 
their own, now began to ſhow thoſe of 
the prince to the people in public, in or- 
der to make him as much deteſted by the 
lower ſort, as he was hated by themſelves. 
This gentleman, not daring, for ſome 

time, to approach Stockholm, hid himſelf 
in ſome ſmall country place, for two rea- 
ſons; firſt, for retiring himſelf from the 
ſharing in public crimes, inevitable, in caſe 
he had been forced to enter into public 
ſervice; for he ſaw men of the utmoſt 

f integrity, who, ſince they were engaged 
in the public ſervice, took part in the 
common vices, which they could not for- 
bear to practiſe, without expoſing them- 
{elves and their families to be inſulted, 
perſecuted, and at laſt ruined by-the fury 
of partiſans, Secondly, he having, dur- 
ing his dwelling in ſeveral European 
| eOuntries, 
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his native country, feared that ſome par- 
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countries, embraced this principle as a 


ſacred law, never deſignedly to undertake 
or approve of any thing not agreeing 


with the laws | and intereſt of that coun- 
try where he lived; as being, perhaps, 


the true fundamental law for preſerving 


the common rights of the human race. 


But it having happened, that when he, 
ſome years before, had travelled into Ruſ- 
ſia and Peterſburg, that rebellions, at that 


time, were there fomented in almoſt e- | 


very, corner; which he had endeavoured to 


_ diſcover to thoſe whom he thought attach- 


ed to the Empreſs, and the government 
of Ruſſia, as much as he poſſibly could, 
within, a. ſtrange country and language; 


"> Sbe: found n en Ghime of the 
Demetrius, ſo remarkable in the hiſtory 


of that country, was, at that very time, 
carried on in Ruſſia, as, indeed, it was 


chree years after put in execution by the 


rebel Pugatſcheff. He, at his return to 


ty 
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ty in Sweden might have been concerned 
in this Ruſſian affair ; and, as he not on- 
ly experienced the greateſt difficulty in 
ſaving his life in Ruſſia, ſince he had ut- 
tered his diſguſt for thoſe ruffians; but 
likewiſe, being now in Sweden, he heard 
that the very rebellion was going on, 
which he had foretold the Ruſſians when 
he was in Peterſburg; and, conſequently, 
Nr feared the more his not having been 
miſtaken. He accordingly kept himſelf 
privately in Sweden for ſome years; and 
when, nevertheleſs, ſometimes attacked, 
he defended himſelf publickly, accord- 
ing to circumſtances, and deſpiſed thoſe 
who had nothing to defend but their 
crimes only. He once viſited Stockholm ; 
and finding, that the corruption there, far 
exceeded what he had heard or read a- 
bout, he, after one year's ſtay in that ca- 
pital, returned to the country, overwhelm- 


ed with double horror; and was now fully 


determined to leave his native country al- 
rogether, 355 
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together, in order to get his employment 
abroad, either in Pruſha, where, having 
before frequented the univerſity, he had 


ſome acquaintance; or in England, on 


account of the invaluable bleſſing of li- 


berty yet remaining in that country. As 


he meditated thoſe things, during a twelve- 


months ſtay in a ſmall er village, 
he heard news from Stockholm, that there 
had been a remarkable revolution, and the 


king had ſaved the kingdom. Glad of 
this news, though no body yet knew in 
what the ſafety conſiſted, he returned to 
Finland, and demanded the place of a tu- 
tor in the univerſity of Abo; which 
was granted him by the conſiſtory and 
chancellor, though out of a falſe complai- 


ſance, and without any ſalary. But his 


character being known to the confiſtory 
before, and he being noted by them as 


a perſon, who, by many years educa- 
tion received at home and abroad, now 


ſurpaſſed them in real experience; and 
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whom, moreover, nothing could force to 
partake in their common vices, which he 


regarded as a ſtinking dreg of popery, 


by many years fermentation rendered 
more heavy rather, than purified : they 
had, therefore, agreed among themſelves 


to keep him at a diſtance, and employ him 


only in ſuch affairs as neceſſarily would ei- 
ther haſten his fall, or make him tired of 
them. This he ſoon obſerved, but gave 
himſelf no trouble about matters, which, in 
no caſe, could be worſe than what he the 
year before had meditated, and would have 
eagerly put it in execution, had not his 
honeſt ſentiments prevailed upon him to 
offer his faithful ſervices previouſly to his 
mother country, whatſoever might be his 


danger amongſt thoſe who ſeemed to dif- | 
like his perſon, in proportion as they 


hated. his integrity, and feared his obſti- 
nacy, though in no other matters than 
what concerned a compliance with their 
common wickedneſs, | 
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It may here be mentioned, though by 
2 ſhort digreſſion from the chief ſubject, 
that this gentleman, the preceding year, 
had taken ſome imprudent ſtep, ſhortly 
after the late king Adolph Frederic ſud- | 


denly dropped down and died at Stock- 
| Holm. This gentleman had, two nights 
before, been attacked by a ſudden diſ- 
eaſe, which for ſome time bereaved him 
of all hopes of recovery; but nevertheleſs, 
by good care, he was in a few days cured 
in ſo far, as to deprive him, perhaps, only 
of a better uſe of his ſenſes; in which fi- 
tuation of health, he was ſo imprudent 
as to write a pamphlet with this title, 


„Memorandum againſt Chriſt's work- 
« ing falſe miracles, and exerting ſecret 


59 


* violences and murders.” The time at 
which he wrote, conſidered together with 
the tragical event at the court, which 


happened only two, or three weeks be- 


fore, might have been capable to rouſe 
1 8 him the attention, though not the 


F 


reſentments 
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reſentments of thoſe who were not con- 
cerned in ſuch indignities as he condemn- 
ed in his pamphlet. In this pamphlet, 


he inveighed againſt ſome injuries and 


violences committed by the ſenators, 
and courtiers, in preceding times; and 
much defended either the 1nnocence 


or the ſimplicity of the reſt of the nobili- 


ty, which rendered them incapable for 
the partaking of, or promoting, tranſ- 
greſſions, which equally exceeded their vir- 


tue and knowledge; and were practiſed in 
a ſphere as much above their ſtation, as it 


was beyond the reach of their imitation. 
He ſent copies of his manuſcript to all the 
four univerſities of Sweden, exhorting 
thoſe learned ſocieties to join their ſkill, 
in order to prevent the further working of 
miracles, or their being extended any far- 
ther than either Chriſt himſelf had or- 
dered, or were compatible with Chri- 
ſtianity, Though his imprudence pro- 


ceeded from motives of too much ſen- 
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Ability and renderneſs, he nevertheleſs was, 
a few weeks after, by orders of the ſe- 
nate, brought before the high court of 
juſtice at 'Stockholm. As he loved no- 


thing more, duri ng his ftay at Stock- 
holm, than ſolitude and good books; no 
body was particularly acquainted with 
him, except ſome few clergymen, or o- 
ther gentlemen who were known for their 
- learning; or were of his old friends and 


acquaintances, and whom he, now and 
then, uſed to viſit. Accordingly, the high 
court of juſtice, or Hefrat, at Stockholm, 


were under the neceſlity of calling for all 
thoſe who knew him, and by whom he 


was lodged. They all, to his own far- 
priſe, witneſſed and proteſted, that, fince 
his childhoad, they knew in him nothing 
but particular modefty ; and that, in learn- 
mg, he ſurpaſſed all the countrymen of 


His age whom they knew; and that he, 
during his ſtay that . year at Stockholm, 


had ſometimes uſed to preach in the Ger- 
man, 


gs 
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man, and at other times in the Finniſh 
churches, on account of his having ſtu- 

died divinity before his travels abroad; 
and now had only changed the objec of 
his FI but not the motives of it, Nor 
his ſentiments. The court of juſtice exa- 
mined him ſeveral times, both publicly 
and privately, and heard his defences, prof- 
fered more from the hiſtory, than founded 
on the laws of the times. Though, at 
the beginning, they were enraged by their 
own {tupidity, and exaſperated by the ſe- 
nate, yet, at laſt, they grew aſhamed of 
continuing to embrue their hands in in- 
nocent blood; and privately demanded 
of him, that he would act the fool, for 
affording them jan opportunity of ſaving 
their conſciences, without expoſing their 
heads. to the vengeance of the ſenate; 
who, pretending the breach of the laws, 
urged nothing more than the execution of 
an innocent. He at firſt refuſed to under- 
go the required fooliſhneſs, proteſting it 
i 5 4 J 
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to be much eaſier for the high court to do 


Juſtice, than it could be for him to de- 


prive himſelf of his reaſon ; adding, that, 


though he would ſerve them, he never 
cheleſs was incapable to ſatisfy thelr de- 
mand, as it muſt already be out of the 


ſenate's power to eonceal their cruelty ; 


ſince all the four "univerſities might at 
leaſt know the truth of beth, if even they 
were not capable in all caſes to defend it; 
and he moreover was willing, rather to ex- 
poſe his life to an open violence, than 


ave it for more cruel and ſeeret perſecu - 


tions; © During - ſuch debates on both 
fides, a ſurgeon was brought into the 


court of juſtice, whom the gentleman 
knew not before; and he neverthelefs 


took it upon the oath of his buſineſs, that 
this gentleman, during the diſeaſe, and 
in the utmoſt diſturbance of his health, 


had written this pamphlet: he was then 


diſmiſſed from further trial; perhaps that 
'they might avoid to diſcover their ſhame, 
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by openly perſecuting juſtice, and op- 
preſſing innocence, or in hope of better 
opportunity for perſecutin g him ſecretly, 
in fome other way more adapted to their 
wiſhes. This piece of imprudence, Or. 
perhaps laudable virtue, was eommitted 
by him only about two years before; and 
he was now ſettled | at the univerſity of 
Abo. En e 4 ond nent 
This gentleman, during his travels, 
chiefly applied himfelf to the ſtudy of 
law, and ſome part of the belles lettres; 
and it being commanded by the Swediſh 
academical conſtitutions, and likewiſe by 
ſome particular laws, for every one who 
intends to lay claim to an employment, in 
the ſphere of lawyers, to publiſh and de- 
fend, beforehand, ſomething upon that 
ſubject, at the univerſity : he according- 
ly applied to the confiſtory; and, as uſual, 
| humbly begged leave to print his work, 
and publickly defend it, in the hall of that 
utliverſity. This demand, which never 
4 5 before 
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before could be denied to any youth of 
learning, but was univerſally allowed and 
commanded to them all, particularly 1n the 
caſe above-mentioned, was now refuſed to 
him only; for they had, by conſulting. 
among themſelves, uttered, that if this 
was allowed him, his abilities might be 
known, and applauded by the publick in 
general, and by moſt part of the learned 
within the kingdom; and, accordingly, 
it would then be impoſſible for them, any 
more to put a ſtop to his being accepted and 
patronized by virtuous friends, and men 
of integrity. Upon this illegality, exert- 
ed againſt che common and particular 
laws of that kingdom, the injured gentle- 
man turned his complaint 1 to the chancel- 
de chancellor ordered, that he 
ſhould be allowed to publiſh : and defend 
his work, in ſuch a manner as he demand- | 
ed. He, therefore, as is uſual, gave in 
his treatiſe to a department of the conſiſt- 
_ gry, called the faculty of the laws, in or- 
„„ der 
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der to be cenſured by them. It was writ- 
ten in the Latin language, upon the ſubject 
de jure publico, privato, et gentium. The 
conſiſtory declared, by a bill, that his work 


contained matters belonging to jus nature, 


jus unwerſale, jus privatum, and jus gen- 
tium; and, conſequently, could not be re- 
garded at all as a ſubject relating to the 
zurifprudence or law knowledge; where- 
fore, it could not be allowed to be publiſh- 
ed, or publickly defended, under that title. 
Whether owing to the-ſtupid ignorance, 
or the contemptible meanneſs of thoſe 
learned men, it, however, was the reward 
they gave to a countryman, who, on his 
private expences, and with great labour, 
had, for many years, travelled for his edu- 
cation. . The mere effacing of the title of 
this work, was the ſame thing as effacing 
the intended fruit of it, with regard to the 
laws of that country before- mentioned. 
Nothing, however, happened, but what 
he had foreſeen; and he ſtill foreſaw what 
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could befal him, within a circle of crimi- 
nals, who had now joined together, and 
waited only for an opportunity of being 
able to haſten his fall. | 
In order, however, to divert himſelf with 
_ their ignorance, and, on the other hand, to 
attempt all means poſſible, and lawful for 
an honeſt citizen, before he would leave his 
mother country, and offer his ſervice to any 
other part of mankind, he entered into a 
diſpute with theſe learned men, and paſſed 
through all their courts and trials; but, 
what was ſtill more ſhocking, his moſt ir- 
ritated enemies uſed commonly to be his 
judges. | | ER 
After having gone through the minor 
and the major conſiſtory, where things 
were much the ſame as uſual, he purſued 
his complaint before the chancellor at 
Stockholm, his excellency the ſenator and 
prime miniſter Scheffer, who did but con- 
firm what the conſiſtory had begun. He 
further advanced to the high court of 
chancelly, 
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chancelly, where matters concerning learn- 


ing uſed to be reviewed and diſcuſſed. 
The counſellors of that court being the 
molt polite and learned men, declared to 
him, that they were very ſorry at not be- 
ing able to do him juſtice, on account of 
the chancellor's being the prefident of that 
college, and his having before, as chancel- 
lor of the univerſity, put his hand ta, and 
confirmed, the decree of the conſiſtories. 
The king and ſenate now only remained, 


to whom he at laſt preferred his com- | 
plaints, after having laid before the pub- 


lic, in print, the chief arguments of his 


complaints, and having, beſides, had an 


opportunity, by private audiences, twice, 
to give the king himſelf notice of his own 


ſufferings, as well as of the injuſtice com- 


mitted againſt a great number of citizens, 
both nobility and commons, whoſe caſes, 
he likewiſe, as a lawyer, was pleading: 
but all was in vain. And the ſenate, how- 

ever willing to puniſh him, either for his 
writings 
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writings or printings, or merely under 
pretext of abuſe of trials, which latter is 
uſual, if one loſe a cauſe before the king, 
which hath before been loſt before the 
lover judges; yet the evidence was fo 
clear, and the publick ſo well informed of 
the truth, that they durſt not venture to 
run the riſk of any further perſecution, 
beſides thoſe enormous expences which 
*unavoidably muſt have been incurred by 
this gentleman, during the courſe of three 
years, while he was engaged in theſe con- 
teſts. | 
During theſe proceedings, the king, 
| likewiſe, either ſeduced by his flatterers, 
or by his paſſions, had given him ſhock- 
ing anſwers, as at ſome private audiences, 
he had ſolicited the royal interpoſition, in 
order to procure his people juſtice. 
Further, during the king's ſtay at Ek- 
holmfund, a ſmall diſtance from Stock- 
holm, where his majeſty uſually reſided 


during the ſummer ſeaſon, this gentle- 
| man, 
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man, on the 19th of Auguſt, in the year 


1775, had approached the king, in order 


to relate to his majeſty the miſconduct of 


. ſeveral ſenators and judges, who had de- 


pri ved a vaſt number of the nobility, gen- 
try, and peaſants of Finland, of their 
lands and property, by violence and o- 
pen injuſtice; ; whoſe, cauſes, amounting 
to twenty-five molt W families, this 
gentleman was now entruſted to plead be- 
fore ſeveral courts; but the king, being 
informed at Ekholmſund of the gentle- 
man's errand, refuſed him an audience, 
for ſeven days. The gentleman, at laſt, 
either ſuſpecting the briberies of ſome ſe- 
nators and favourites ſurrounding the 
king; or imagining that his majeſty was 
under a miſtake: penetrated into the hall 


where the king's lifeguards uſed to ſtand, 


and which was the king's only paſlage, 
where he alſo thought to gain an unavoid- 
able opportunity of ſpeaking to the king. 
But his majeſty, fiat undoubtedly de- 
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| figned to avoid taking notice of this gen- 
tleman's errand, that he might not be un- 
der the neceſſity of ſhocking his criminal 
favourites, by doing juſtice to a complain- 
ing people, oppreſſed and ruined by them: 
the king, in order to avoid it with cer- 
tainty, took a ſtep, perhaps, unprecedented 
by any age: he went out through the 
window. This ſhocking event, which 
happened the 19th of Auguſt, the year 
above mentioned, ſtruck the gentle- 
man with ſuch horror, that, from this 
very moment, he determined, within a few 
days, rather to leave his native country, 
than either to expoſe himſelf to an open 
injuſtice, or ſupport himſelf as a lawyer, 
in a country, where his ſupport depended 
on the ruin of thoſe unhappy fellow citi- 
zens; whom, all uniformly conſpired to 
: plunder; and to whom, nonewould procure 
juſtice and lafety. ons 

If ſuch be the reward of loyalty, chief- 


ly towards ſubjects, me” lower claſs of 
: Wann 
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whom, ſcarcely have it in their power to 


Dixe any offence to a king, but, on the 
contrary, might often do him great ſer- 
vices: what then may thoſe not ſuffer, 


who are neareſt him, and continually ei- 


ther partake in his heavieſt burdens, or 
imitate his moſt ſplendid qualities? Or, 
what encouragement is there for good, if 
the world is to be ruled only by crimes, 
and wickedneſs alone is the object wor- 


thy a monarch's protection, and kings, 


conſequently, by ſo many who penetrate 
into their moſt concealed actions, ſhall be 


imitated, not as the fathers of their people, 


but, on the contrary, like the enemies of 
virtue, and the tyrants of good men? 
Nothing is more frequently imitated than 
the court; and hence it is, * rex, 
talts grex. N 
Numberleſs diſguſtful fates beſides, 
marked by the meaneſt attempts of his 
enemies, and by his own uncommon 
_ hardſhips, this gentleman often under- 
went; 
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went; merely for his having eſpouſed 
ſome juſt cauſes of his moſt diſtreſſed 
friends: but it would be no leſs tedious 
to a reader, than unbecoming an author, 
to entertain the thoughts upon a prolixer 
enumeration of private events. His ſuf- 
ferings flowed from public ſources, and 
were conveyed towards him, by thoſe fil- 
thy channels, through which, when ma- 
naged by wicked rulers, ſeldom run but 
malicious ſentiments, and virulent actions. 
But his virtue being unſtained : his pa- 
tience, with which he ſuffered, and his 
vigour in the defeat of his undeſerved 
perſecutors, may, together with his in- 
nocent conduct, and his prudent mea- 
ſures, be the only objects of this detail, 
worthy the imitation of any honeſt man. 
As far as I know, this gentleman hath 
now for ever left his native country Swe- 
den and Finland, and travels abroad, till he 
finds a better one in his tomb; his name is 

GEORGE GEORGESON STAHLBERG. 
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P AR T III. 


The execution of the revolution; and ſome 
Q air of Sweden after that time. 


„ king of Sweden being crowned 
on the 29th of May 1772, he ſwore 
moſt ſolemnly, to rule the Swediſh people 
according to their conſtitutions and laws; 


to protect the liberty, and not only, in his 


own perſon, to abhor unlimited power, 
but alſo, to regard him or them as his e- 
nemies, and enemies of the kingdom, who 


ſhould endeavour to procure him that un- 
limited power, or, in any manner what- 
ever, aim at the introduction of ſovereign- 


ty. He being, the year before, in France, 
1 when 
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when his father king Adolph Frederic di- 


ed, February 11th 1771, and mounting 


the Swediſh throne the ſame year, on the 
13th of February, at Paris: he avoided 
this oath till the day of his coronation, 


which happened fifteen months after. Du- 


ring this interval, and after his ſpeedy re- 
turn to Sweden, the revolution was ſeve- 
ral times intended to be completed; but 


the firſt meaſures not being univerſally a- | 


greed to by thoſe who.were concerned in 


proſecuting the:king's deſigns, the reſolu- 


tions were often changed, and the delay 
ſerved to give the ſenate, and the ſecreta 
atftot, now preſent at the diet, a hint of 
ſome ſecret” machinations, of dangerous 
conſequences. The king, therefore, was 


under the neceſſity, in order to conceal his 
deſigns, to allow his coronation to be ce- 
lebrated; and to take the above- mentioned 
oath, as being uſual at all the coronations 
of the Swediſh kings. Not only this oath, 
but alſo the ſudden death of his father, 


during 
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during the abſence of his ſucceſſor from 
the kingdom, ſerved to remove all ſuſpi- 
cion at home and abroad about the inten- 
tion of altering the government; which, 
now, ſeemed rather to be thoroughly in 
the hands of the ſenate, than at the king's 
diſpoſal; and this, at the only time when 
any change could be expected, if attempt- 
ed in the ordinary way; or, as it had 
ſometimes before happened in Sweden, as 
in the reign of Guſtavus I. or Charles XI. 
As ſoon as the coronation was over, by 
which the king took the uſual oath, of 
preſerving the conſtitutions; and, conſe- 
quently, no body expected any more at- 
. tempts againſt the liberty from that ſide: 
the whole of the ſcheme was executed 
within three months from that very time, 
The day being fixed for the rupture, 


each of :hoſe who were more particularly 
entruſted with the king's ſecrets, and 
were to ſecond him in the provinces, as 
oon as he ſhould begin the attack at 
M + Stockholm, 
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Stockholm, were now "diſpatched to the 
Provinces, in order to take poſſeſſion of 
the moſt important places and towns. 
The king's . mother, and the Princeſs So- 
pPhia Albertina, her daughter, were in 
d under pretence of their re- 
turn from Berlin. The king 8 younger 
brother, Prince Charles, being colonel of 
the regiment of cavalry at Schone, Was 
diſpatched to that province, where he at- | 
tempted to get poſſeſſion of Chriſtian- 
ſtadt, a fortified town; and was chiefly 
fided by the Captain Heilakius, afterwards 
made a nobleman, and who is now called 
_ Guſtavſkiold. The king's youngeſt bro- 
ther, Prince Frederic Adolph, who was 
colonel of a regiment of infantry, was 
ordered to ſecond the king at a ſmaller 
diſtance ; ; he accordingly occupied” ſome 
provinces about twenty miles ſouthwards 
from Stockholm, called Smoland, and 
Sudermanland. Colonel Sprengporten, 


and, immediately after the revolution, 
Colonel 
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Colonel Carnal, were ſent into Finland; 

both of whom, afterwards, were made 
generals. Colonel Sprengporten caſily 
made himſelf maſter of Sweaburg, the 
firſt and ſtrongeſt fortreſs which Sweden 

is poſſeſſed of on the Ruſſian frontiers, fi- 
tuated in Nyland, and by the city of Hel- 
ſingfors. Colonel Carnal, with his 1 Tegi- 
ment, was ſoon after in readineſs for the 
diſtricts of Abo and Biorneborg, 1 in caſe 
any reluctance ſhould be ſhown by the 
citizens to obey any orders. iſſued by the 
king. But neither Colonel Sprengporten, 
nor Colonel Carnal, knew the whole of the 
king" s deſign; they having been inform- 
ed only of his intention to humble licen- 
tiouſneſs, and ſecure liberty. : Both of 
theſe warriors, of whom the latter ſud- 
denly died ſoon after, and the former is 
crippled, were men of as much intrepi- 
dity as ever filled the heart of a Swediſh 
ſoldier; with this further character, that 


Spr engporten, being a man of the utmoſt 
1 " M &+ exactneſs 


8282 
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exattnck 3 in pon of honour ; and Car- 


nal, from religious motives, being ſcru- 


pulous of any matter in the leaſt fhock- 


both as eaſily gained by the king to his 
greateſt advantage, though with a deſign 


readieſt to oppoſe the king with all their 
{ones and ſpirit, had they known them- 


ſelves: ta have been ab uſed, in bein g em- 


not heſitate to anſwer the king, when firſt 


invited to ſecond him, that his body was 
too honourable far deſerving to be buried 
under a gallaws, | Wherefore, at his return 
from Finland, the king, ſeemin gly to re- 
proach his anſwer, by rewarding his ſer- 


vice, went out to meet Sprengporten at the 


place of execution, where, a ſmall Jil 
Hance from Stockholm, the criminals uſe 


to be beheaded ; and, ordering | 


pPortet 
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| porten to diſmount from his horſe; drew 
his ſword, and, at that very place, de- 


cared him general of his guard, and 


commander of the order of the {word I 
but he, being ſoon after diſgraced at court, 
reſigned his place, grew ſick, and {till 
continues in a moſt pitiable ſtate of health. 


Fach one being, as above mentioned, 


diſpatched by the king, to ſecond him, 
and manage his orders in the provinces: 
couriers frequently run between the king 
and the country places, which could not 
fail to awaken, if not the ſuſpicion, at 
leaſt the attention of the ſenate, and like- 
wiſe of ſome of the members of the e- 
creta utſkot. Some intercepted letters, and 
others received from the ſpies and in- 
formers uſually kept by the ſenators in all 
of the ſcheme; but too late. Prince 
Charles, and Guſtavſkiold, being now in 


readineſs at Chriſtianſtadt, and there per- 
ceiving better in the province, than the 
M 3 king 
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king in the capital, that their ſcheme was 
penetrated by the oppoſite party, and that 
the ſenate and /ecreta cot were taking 
meaſures to obſtruct the execution of the 
revolution, and to puniſh the king and 
his adherents : q the prince, and Guſtay- 
{kiold, therefore, found the -mſclv es under 
the neceſſity of beginning the motion at 
Chriſtianſtadt, and diſpatched a courier 
with a letter, to Stockholm, which he was 
directed not to leave but in the king's own 
hands, whereſoever, after the utmoſt ſpeed 
and diligence, he could Join the king, 
The courier arrived at Stockholm about 
ten o'clock in the morning, on the rgth 
of Auguſt, which was the day before chat 
on which the king was to be arreſted, ac- 
cording to the meaſures taken by the fe- 
nate, and the fſecreta utſkot.. The courier, : 
on his arrival at court, being informed 
that the king was in the ſenate, where all 
the ſenators, at that time, were likewiſe 


prelents he immediately went into the 
hall, 
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hall, and delivered the lereerhnte the king's 
hand, with a compliment from prince 
Charles; which was ſufficient to inform 
the ſenators of the contents of that letter, 


For, General Rudbak, land-marſhall, or 
ſpeaker for the repr eſentatives of the 1 nos 
bility, and a zealous patron of liberty, had 


been, ſome days before, ſent Incognito, by 
the ſenate and ecreta utſhot, to Chriſtian- 
ſtadt, in order to put a ſtop to the prince 5 
and Captain Heilakius's machinations; 3 
but he not being admitred i into the town, 


and it being told him by the centinels, 


that they did not want a general, and, if 
he did not retire, that they ſhould ſoon 
lay him down : he, therefore, returned to 


Stockholm in a hurry, and informed the 


ſenate and ſecreta utſtot of their danger; 
which could not allow the leaſt delay in 
purſuing meaſures in order to prevent it. 
The ſenators, now ſuppoſing, that the let- 
ter received by the king in the ſenate, 
om, the prince, could not but contain 
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ſome particular notice of, that dan ger which 
| could not fail to approach the king: one 
of the ſenators, by name Calling, attempt- 
ed to ſnatch ſuddenly the letter out of the 
king's hand, when he was. reading it, 
without, however, being able to get but 
a piece of the letter. The king, rouſed 
by the received outrage, but ſtill more by 
the contents of the letter, which inform- 
ed him of a greater danger: he, at that 
very moment, turned the back of his 
chrone towards the table, retired himſelf 
from the hall, ordered the doors to be 
mut, and guarded. by centinels, headed 
by Colonel Carnal; and, on the ſpot, he 
went down and approached his lifeguard, 
which conſiſted of about two hundred 
men, continually ſtanding by his palace; 
but, when the whole of his guards are or- 
dered to aſlemble on their watch, ambunt- 
ing to two thouſand men on foot, ber 
ſides the artillery, He alſo. firſt maden 
ſpeech to theſe few of his guard, ſhewing 

them 
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hi the danger of his own life, the in- 
ſolence of the ſenators, and the fituation 
of the kingdom; which latter, long before, 
had, by common oppreſſion, as well as by 


the preſs,” or more private informations, 


been made univerſally known. He ex- 
horted them to aſſiſt him; in humbling 
an inſolent ariſtocracy; in nvinig his own 
life; in depreſſing violences, and procur- 
ing happineſs to his ſubjects. Theſe were 
words, which „particularly in fuck a ſitua- 
tion of common affairs, and when Tpoken 

by a king to his ſoldiers; were capable of 
_ engaging them to any thing whatever. 
They, wearied with ſufferings themſelves, 
and encouraged by ſome few of the king's 


favourites, who firſt anſwered in his fa- 


vour, ſoon eried out, all with one voice, 
That they were willing to facrifice their 
laſt drop of blood, in the defence of their 
king, and of their country. They then 


5 1 took the oath, to follow, and 
dg him, 
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The ſenators, in the meanwhile, con- 
ſulting one another about their preſent 


| buſineſs, and what to do in the meantime; 


as the king did not return: his excellency, 


Calling, anſwered, That they might be- 


gin to correct the records of the affairs 


Judged that day in the ſenate. But the 


ſenator Walwick, ſtanding at the window, 
and ſhewing them with his finger the 
king arranging his ſoldiers, told them, 


that the king was correcting the records, 


and that nothing remained undone for 


them in the ſenate, but to prepare their 
heads for ſome other kind of buſineſs. 


At theſe words, one of the ſenators at- 
tempted to get out of the hall; but colo- 
nel Carnal, with the centinels keeping the | 
door, threatened him with execution on 
the ſpot, if he would en in his at- 
tempt. 

The king N thus . his Iife- 
guard, advanced with them to the artil- 
ee and, partly by his ſpeeches, 

. made 
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made to them in the ſame manner as be- 
fore to his life- guard; partly by the aſ- 

ſiſtance of ſome of his favourites among 
the artillery, gained admittance. The door 
of the court being opened, and the ſoldiers 


of the artillery having taken the oath; he, 
within the ſpace of two hann 11 joined 


both theſe forces to his views. 

The merchants, and the fie of the f in- 
habitants of Stockholm, making up four 
| regiments of cavalry and infantry, of the 
fineſt appearance, were almoſt gained by 
the king beforehand; and they now all 


run to arms, moſt of them in the king's 


5 defence; and thoſe who were of oppoſite 
ſentiments, ſeeing their number too ſmall, 
did not attempt the leaſt reſiſtance, - It, 


however, was ordered by the king, that 


thoſe who were his friends, ſhould all di- 


ſtinguiſh themſelves, by tying a white- 


cloth, or a handkerchief, on their left 
arm which was formerly wont to be 
ö worn in Sweden, by thoſe who aſſiſted as 
officerꝭ 
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any houſe in Stockholm; but now, fince the 


revolution, are univerſally we rn by all mi- 
litary olfcers, who either ate the king's 
friends, or chooſe to appear as ſuch. Or- 
ders Vers Mer by the king, that none 
ſhould preſume to appear on the ſtreets 
of Stockholm, during ſome days, and Be 
windows ſhould be ſhut. 

Orders Were likewiſe ſent to the pro- 
vinces, "and publiſhed 3 in all the churches, 
that nothing but what the king or the 
princes ordered, ſhould be attended to; 
which, in moſt Places, cauſed the peaſants : 
of the nobility to riſe againſt the latter, 
in order to ſhake off all obedience hither- 
to ſhown to them as proprietors, either of J 
the ground, or of the taxes. This gone 
teſt, joined to ſome others, have till con- 
tinued in Sweden to diſturb the nobility | 
and gentry in the poſſeſſion | of their 
grounds; and to ruin the peaſants at the. 


Courts of juſtice, where they have gained 
nothing 
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nothing but enormous expences, and cruel 
puniſhments. 3 
Other orders were iſſued by the Tas 
containing ſome ſhort digreſſions. upon 
the diſorders, vices, and crimes ravaging | 
the kingdom ; and ſetting forth j its wretch- 
ed and ruinous ſituation, which had en- | 
gaged him to undertake the ſaving of i it; ;, g 
they, laſtly, contained his command to all ; 
the ſubjeQs, to take the oath of allegiance 
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there were found ſeyerals. The ſubjects | 
having before, under former reigns, 
ſworn loyalty to the conſtitution and to 
the government, and likewiſe engaged 
chemſelves, by the moſt ſolemn oaths, to 
ſacrifice all, and not even to ſpare their 
laſt drop of blood, in reſiſting, any means 
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now to take an oath contrary to the for- 


mer, could not be conſiſtent, ' either wich 
the education of the people, or good rea- 


ſon, religion, conſcience, virtue, or ho- 


nour. For this reaſon, there were found 


many, who, at the beginning, refuſed to 


take the oath, and who were conſequent- 
ly impriſoned; and others, who could 


no longer avoid ſubmiſſion, ſince either 


the moſt part had already taken this oath, 
or the utmoſt danger threatened thoſe 
who ſhowed reluctancy: they alſo alto- 


gether did what was ordered them. But 


nevertheleſs, and in order not to load 
their conſcience with a double ſtain, by 


5 promiſing, and executing a promiſe, which 


required an obedience contrary to their 


former moſt facred obligations; they a- 


voided the fulfilling of the latter promiſe 
thus extorted, by eſcape, as ſoon as their 


cCircumſtances allowed them to leave the 


kingdom, without being expoſed to other 
loftes than thoſe of their eſtates, or other 


private 
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private fortunes. Among others, one co- 


Jonel Pecklin fled to Pruſſia, where he was | 


favourably received, and happily placed ; 
however, by political reaſons, perhaps, more 
than by motives of virtue; ſince Pruſſia, in 


ſome reſpec, ſeems to have been concern- 
ed in the promoting of this very revolu- 


tion. One Baron Rebinder went to Ruſ- 
ſia, and there made his fortune; q which 
he yet enjoys undiſturbed, 5 

The king being now in poſſeſſion of his 


guard of 2000 men, and of the artillery ; 


beſides four regiments out of the inhabi- 
tants of Stockholm ; he iſſued an order to 
the repreſentatives of the four ſtates, who 
were preſent in the city at that time; 
which, in the moſt terrible words, com- 


manded them altogether to appear on the 


21ſt of Auguſt, in the forenoon, in the 


great hall of the realm; and thoſe who 


would not obey, were that moment to be 
executed. In this point of time, none, ei- 
ther in Stockholm, or in the whole king- 
| dom, 
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dom, knew yet the king s real intention, 
excepting ſome few of his moſt intimate 


favourites. The 21ſt of Auguſt, the mi- 
litary force being collected by him, head- 
ed by his favourites, and provided with 


ammunition and military ſtores, were pla- 


ced all around the king's palace, where 


even the great hall of the realm 1 is, whi- 
ther the repreſentatives w were ordered to 
aſſemble. 8 8 CY 

The repreſentatives appeared at che t time 
appointed, amounting altogether, VIZ, no- 


bility, clergy, . merchants and peaſants, 


to abgut 1700. heads. They being al- 
ſembled, the king mounts his throne, 
y ſurrounded by! his favourites, and makes 


a long ſpeech, to the repreſentatives, which 


was afterwards printed, and is continu- 
ally preſerved, and expoſed to publick 
view in all the churches i in Sweden. ; In 


this ſpeech, the king, in the ſtrongeſt 


expreſſions, repeated to the preſent repre- 
ſentatives, almoſt the ſame things which 


1 5 had 
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i had been publiſhed in his former ſpeeches, 


or other printings, in the courſe of ſome 
years before. He repeated his complaints, 
and exprelſit ed his compaſſion for all kinds 


of ſufferings, both public and private, of 
his ſubjects; bur, moſt of all, he pitied 
the ſufferings of thoſe who were now pre- 
ſent; he exaggerated the wickedneſs and 
the public diſorders, in attributing the 
cauſe of it, not to thoſe who were preſent 


rather, than to the moſt ſalutary conſtitu- 


tion itſelf; he promiſed ſafety, and con- 


cluded his ſpeech with the diſcovery of 
what he had hitherto concealed : he told 
them, that he had laws which he would 
cauſe to be read before them; and now 
it was, that the new fundamental laws 
were publiſhee, and the old conſtitutions 


annihilated ; and thus the repreſentatives | 


were, by extortion, or when fear and 


want of opportunity allowed them no re- | 
fal, ordered to accept the new conſtitu- 
tion, and to take the oath of its preſerva- 


„ ” tion; 
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tion; which being Honeſ" they were diſ- 
miſled, and ordered by the king to re- 
turn each one to their houſes and fami- 
lies. This new conſtitution, afterwards 
publiſhed by the king, expreſſed, that the 
ſtates or repreſentatives of the kin 951 
had eſtabliſhed it. 
As for the ſenators, ill essig b 
heir priſon,” ' ſome of them being the 
court's feeret and concealed favourites, 
they eafily prepared the reſt of their com- 
-panions' to ſuch ſentiments as were moſt | 
compatible with their own ſituation, and 
with the king's forces; and they were all 
ſet at liberty, after having taken the new 
oath of obedience and allegiance. 'But 
ſoon after,; the greateſt part of them were 
deprived of their offices, the king partly 
difliking them, partly wanting their pla- 
ces for ſome others choſen by him from 
among thoſe military officers, whom he diſ- 
truſted, and looked upon as dangerous 
in their military ſtation; and, in order to 
8 | 5 get 


* 
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get rid of them, made them his counſel- 
lors. One among . theſe, for inſtance, 
was the famous Count Ferſen, general of 
his life-guard, but not particularly con- 
cerned in the revolution; he, after having 
been raiſed by the kin g to one of the vacant 
places of ſenators, ſoon aſter took his 
leave, as Being a man of too great Kill, 
diſcernment, and experience, for being 
able not to ne the ene . the | 
Ant en 4 cfs hi 
The king dent in Want . 3 5 
; phil his troops, and ſupporting his 
preſent party, went to the contoir of 
the flate, and required 40⁰0 ducats; 
but it being replied, that ſo much money 
was not in the freaury's he was ſatisfied 
with a leſſer ſum. ON 16 £ 
The prince Charles, and | Guſtavikiold, 
reduced the ſouthern countries of Sweden 
to receive the new oath, and the new e- 
ſtabliſhed conſtitution, without open re- 
luctance; becauſe it was all over the 
N 2 kingdom 
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kingdom concealed form the citizens, what 
in reality was meant by this revolution; 
and only told them, it was the king's in- 
tention to humble ariſtocracy, and to re- 
ſtore the fafery long deſired and wiſhed 
for. Thoſe who knew the truth, were 
few, and were at the ſame time aſſured, 
that nothing alſo was intended by the 
king, than, the extenſion of the royal 
power on the one fide, and, on the other, 
the ſtrengthening of that very ariſtocra- 
cy fo much complained of; by leaving 
to the people only the name and appear- 
ance of that ſupreme power, which, in 
reality, was by the new conſtitution, in 
the moſt unlimited manner, veſted in the 
king alone, and, next to him, in ſome 
few officers, whom he chooſes to adopt 
as his moſt intimate court- favourites 
Thoſe few, who knew this real intention 
of the king, were his moſt intimate far 
vourites; and too villanous for renoun- 
"Ong. their own private intereſt, 
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than oppoſing the king's intention. Thoſe 


who had honour or virtue enough, knew 


the ſcheme too late, for being able to 


make uſe either of their talents, or of their 


power, in order to prevent the execution 
of it. The uſurpers, in order to forward 
their deſigns, without diſcovering their 
ſecrets, and no leſs to cover their ſchemes 
to the rulers themſelves, than to prevent 
the public from being at any time able to 
penetrate the tendeney of machinations 
by them practiſed: had, in courſe of 15 
veral years, deceived the public, and im- 
poſed even upon men of ſkill and diſcern- 
ment, merely, by ſhowing always the 
contrary of what, in reality, Was bribed 
for. Objects were frequently invented, 
contrary to the truth, and ſhown to 
the public in a manner tending to con- 
duct the opinion of the citizens, and pre- 


pare their minds in favour of deſpo- 


tiſin; or even to fix their attention upon 
| waters merely fictitious, and far diſtant 
nes N23 © from 
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"I thoſe real one. which the en ; 


ſerved thus to Seng 5 HAIG 
The General Rudbak, Yap inſtance, A 

man " uncommon” virtue, at preſent” 
governor « of Upland, after he was return- 
ed from Schone, where he penetrated 
Prince Charles 8 deligns, and almoſt the | 
whole of che king 8 intention, ſeized im-: 
mediately one regiment of land troops, 
in order to ſecond the ſenate and fecreta 
wtſtot ; bur, before he could reach Stock- 
holm a TED ; time, Prince Charles 8 let 
ter was recaved by the king in the ſe- 
nate, and the revolutian completed ; and 
General Rudbak was ſtapped on his march 
- 440 Stockholm by thoſe who met him, and 

ite, him a and his. . ol the i im. 
dertaking; bis forc rces, | amounting ont 0 
about 700 men, divided inta n 
and were ſcarcely ta be relied upon. 
Colonel Spren, gporten executed the When 
N Finland, in che following manner. 
| General 
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General Biernrahm, who commanded the 
fortreſs of Sweaburg, and was much at- 
tached to liberty, being informed of ſome 
attempt in view againſt the public ſafe- 


ty, had taken ſome meaſures for being 


informed of Sprengporten- 8 intention at 
Borgo, a town in Finland, about i Swe- 
diſh | miles from Sweaburg, Colonel 
Sprengporten, who exerciſed — regi- 


1118 WW: er: 


ment of troops on the field encompaſſing 


this town, had been informed by his 


ſpies, that he was. ſuſpected; * and that 
the magiſtrates. of, Borgo had been ex- 
horted by the General Biornrahm to give 
him notice of Sprengporten 8 movements, 
or when he was preparing to leave that 
place. Sprengporten, therefore, who, 
with his troops, paſſed the, nights i in the 
field, in tents made for him and them, 
one morning early left the field, in order 


to take poſſeſſion of Sweaburg. But, to 


deceive the magiſtrates, and the reſt of 


che inhabitants of Borgo, in order to pre- 
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vent them from givi 


2, 


8 General Biorn- 


rahm notice of his approach, Sprengpor- 
ten not only left his tents on the field, 
but likewiſe, 1 in the night time, before his 
departure, placed the ſoldiers cloaths and 
great“ coats on the field, in ſuch a man- 
ner, chat they, appeared. to the magiſtrates, 
and others y who, f from the town, looked to- 
| wards the field, as if his ſoldiers had laid ar 
Jong : and reſted on the ground. This ſtra © 
tagem ſerved, indeed, to deceive the inhabi- 
tants of Borgo for my many hours, that 
Sprengporten could, during that ſpace of 
time, advance theſe ſix miles, and ſooner 
reach Sweaburg, than the inhabitants of 
| Borgo either could perceive that he had left 
the field, or could poſſibly j join General Bi- 
ornrahm at Sweaburg. The ſame day, in 

rhe IS SprengPoreen: ved at Ives? 
or any Sie ps ga were, as "ii wid 
in that part of the kingdom, he, as..a 


Swediſh officer, with an handful of Swe- | 


| | : 1 1 „* | A | ILY Wn 
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diſh ſoldiers, could not be refuſed” ad- 
mittanee into tlie fortreſs ; though it hap- 
pened with ſome uttered reluctance on the 
part of General Biornrahm.” As ſoon as 
he was within the fortreſs, he ordered 
his clergyman, who ſerved” his t troops, a 
young ſpirited man, by name Krogius, ra 


make his ſpeech, prepared for chat pur- 85 


poſe, to the garriſon, confi ſting. of ar 


bout 4000 men; who now were attack» - 


ed by- Sprengporten” "oe about 400 irre- 


gular troops. But, what the perſuaſion 


of his clergyman could not effect, (for 
there roſe a murmur and diviſion of opi- 
nions,) Sprengporten's ſtratagem, his un- 


common courage and uſual intrepidity 


ſupplied; for he is deſcribed as a man 
who never had any religion, nor did ever 
fear God or man; however, he 1 is a man 
who. hardly would be ſurpaſſed, in what 
is called points of honour. As ſoon as he 
had-entered the fortreſs, he did not he- 
fate to take the e in the middle 
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of his garriſon ; and though, in tlie be- 
means of compliments and friendſhip; 
he, by and by, made him enter into a 
room, being a ſort of civil priſon, where 
he compelled him, now by perſuaſions, 
then by threatenings, to take the oath of 
loyalty to the king. The reſt of the gar- 
riſon being, in the meanwhile, by the 
hriberies of Sprengporten's officers divid- 
ed, and cauſed to enter into other ſepa - 
rate rooms, they were likewiſe ordered to 
take the oath to the king. The number 
of thoſe ſoldiers who had thus ſworn, in- 
creaſing in a fe minutes, General Biorn- 
rahm was deprived of his reſources; 
which,” notwithſtanding his ſtruggles, 
threw him into a ſituation, either to ac- 
cept II 8 hats or to _ his 
8 Wag now in ir pellbfiicn 
of Sweaburg, was capable not only to com- 
mand the whole of Finland, which makes 
: " "W 


Ly 
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up almoſt one half of the kingdom; but 


likewiſe, in cafe Ruſſia, then employed in 


the Turkiſh wars, had, nevertheleſs, at- 
tempted to aſſiſt the ſtates of Sweden, he 
had then been in a ſituation ſo ſtrong and 
advantageous, as to be Wur- e ad 


to oppoſe that empire. 11 n94 Gd? 


Some ſtruggles were raiſed e ang 
ern part of Finland, but without any 
conſequence; ſmall bodies of troops were 
intending to poſt themſelves at Abo and 
Biorneburg, two important ſea ports, in 
order to ſtop the king's undertakings, and 


recover the liberty; but General Carnal, 


who had left Stockholm, ſoon appeared in 


Finland, and took the command of his 
regiment. He being a man univerſally 
beloved, for his perſonal and military vir- 
tue, and peculiarly: fo by all the ſoldiers, 
his bare name and preſence were ſufficient 
to inſpire them with his courage and ſen- 
timents, After he left Abo, and was 


23 his es by Biorneburg, he 


died 
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died almoſt in an inſtant. ' "He had got 
obſtruction, and could eaſily have been 
faved by his ſurgeon, if he had been ſo 
prudent as to take his advice, which was, 
to retire for only one hour, into a warm 
room; but he, continuing ſtill to muſter 
his ſoldiers; replied, That it was his buſi- 
nefs rather to die in his king's ſervice, 
than to leave his troops. This ſuperſtitious 
f did not, indeed, fail to keep bis 

word; for, as his pains increaſed, and he 
became unable to ſtand on his feet, he 
leaned himſfelf on the drum, and conti- | 
nued muſtering till he was no more. He 
alſo both began and finiſhed his military 
life by the drum; for, being a boy of the 
' Finniſh nation, he entered the militia as' 

drummer; and now, as above-mention- 
ed, he died General, in EINE IIs or 
of his age. 

The governors of the provinces, a- | 
mounting at that time to four, 1n Finland, 
| vie. * * government of Louiſa, Helſing- 
N . fors, 
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fors, Abo, and Oſterbotten, were, at the 
time of the revolution, in Stockholm, aſ- 
iſting at the diet, partly by their birth, 

as capita familie, and partly. on account of 
their offices. Their employment was, in 

the meanwhile, carried on in the pro- 
vince, as uſual in ſuch caſes, by the rr 
tary of the province, and the land chan- 


celly. At their return from — Wrcc 
ſome of them attempted to recover the li- 


berty, but in vain. General Ramſay, the 
governor of Louiſa, raiſed, by ſome 1 in- 


trigues, the peaſants; of the provinces of 


Nyland and Carely, as being within his 
government ; but it is doubted, whether 
he did this as a favourite of, the court, in 
order to oppoſe thoſe oppreſſed peaſants to 
the nobility and gentry, whoſe grounds 


the former cultivated, but now pretended 
do chaſe the latter from the poſſeſſion of 
theſe grounds; or if Ramſay, in hopes of 


aſſiſtance from Ruſſia, thought to ſupport 
this motion, till the whole of Finland had 
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been joined in the ſame rebellion, is not 
yet known. Certain it is, that the gentr; 
and peaſants are yet diſcontented with each 
other; and Sprengporten was ordered by 
the king, immediately to leave Stockholm, 
and return to Finland and Louiſa, where 
he not only left thoſe peaſants, which, to 
the number of about four hundred, had 
deen impriſoned, on free foot; but like- 
wiſe privately attacked General Ramſay 
ſeveral times, and is ſaid to have threaten- 
ed his life. Sprengporten, on his ſecond 
return do Sbokhblmz fell into diſgrace at 

court; for the king, refuſing his ſoldiers 
the leave of being tried according to the 
laws, by their own officers; and, on the 1 
contrary, allowing officers from other re- 
giments, to afſiſt as members of the col- 
lege of war, when the ſoldiers of Spreng- 
porten's regiment were condemned for 
exerted licentiouſneſs; and Sprengporten 
ſeeing himſelf thus encompaſſed by the 
king s, and his own private enemies, but 
r 8 1 refuſed 
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refuſed to be further protected by the 
king: looked upon this behaviour of the 
king, as proceeding either from jealouſy 
of his abilities, or wearineſs of his ſer- 
vices; he accordingly took his leave of his 
ſervice, and of the court; and refuſing, 
likewiſe, to retain. his annual ſalary, the 
king forced him to deſiſt from this refuſal, 
for fear that Sprengporten, being a man of 
no fortune, fs enter into the ſervice: of 
any foreign Nateb: c/o pos ormid | 
Thus the revolution ire was ac- 
compliſhed without any bloodſhed; which 
is to be attributed to two circumſtances. 
of the utmoſt importance; and deſerves 
the more to be remembered, as this was 
the only way remaining to the king, for 
_ -faving his own life, and that of the whole 
royal family. For the firſt, the people 
_ were yet ſo tired, by many years oppreſ- | 
fon, corruption, and cruelty of the ariſto- 
cracy in general, and that of the ſenate in 
particular, that if the king, on his acceſ- 
ute; ſion 
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ſion to the throne, had not taken any mea- 
| ſures to reſtore the public ſafety and tran · 

quillity, the people ſhould equally have 
riſen againſt him and the court. Second- 
ly: Each of the ſubjects having, in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, and by the moſt ſa- 
cred ties of religion and oaths, been moſt 
expreſly attached to the former conſtitu- 
tions, and obliged, by ſuch motives, to ſas 
crifice their whole property, and ſhed their 
laſt drop of blood in oppoſition to thoſe 
who ſhould only attempt to change the 
conſtitution ; but particularly ſo, againſt 
the introduction of ſovereignty, or any 
extenſion of the king's power; the leaſt 
bloodſhed alſo, if ventured on by the king, 
had been ſufficient to raiſe the paſſion of the 
people; and the moſt cruel reſentment, if 
exerted in this caſe, had been excufable by : 
the laws, even if it had been attended 
by the moſt uncommon extravagance 8 
ſpecially, if in the leaſt it had been per- 
ceived, that an alteration of the conſtitu- 
| ES: tion 
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tion was intended; the effects of which 
might have proved ſtill more fatal to the 
court, when in reality the conſtitution 
was annihilated, and a new one ſubſtitut- 
ed in its ſtead; not by conſulting, but, 
on the contrary, by eluding, threatening, 
and terrifying thoſe, to whom alone it was 
2 property, and the deareſt pledge of li- 
berty, to enact and aboliſh fundamental 
It alſo was from concerted prudence, 
and unavoidable neceſſity rather, than 
through motives of virtue and clemency, 
that blood was ſpared upon this occaſion; 
particularly, as there were none ſufficient- 
ly prepared for making proper reſiſtance. 
Or, if it muſt neceſſarily be called virtue, 
then the conduct of erery highwayman 
deſerves to be praiſed as more virtuous, 
when he ſtops a coach on the highway, 
and, after having robbed the people of 
their property, he ſpares their lives; which 
ſuch a robber might often have no leſs ea- 

4 oF -— a 
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lily deprived them of, without increaſing 


his own dangers. For, carrying the com- 
pariſon of this morality {till further, the 
king of Sweden's conduct may, however, 
retain more reſemblance of virtue, if we 
conſider, that, in moſt of the European 
countries, England excepted, the robbers 
on the highway uſe firſt to attack the life; 
and, after having committed the murder, 
they then look for the ſpoils... Conſe- 
quently, . if this principle i is true, that 2 
leſſer evil, in compariſon with a greater 
one, may be called good; a leſſer crime 
alſo, relative to the moſt enormous one, 
may be called virtue. Not without reaſon 
I may obviate ſome objections to this 
ſtrophe of thoughts, as being inconſiſtent 
with the reſpect due to majeſty. I am 
the more inclined to own it to be true, 
ſince I myſelf, in all my lifetime, have 
looked upon that object with the utmoſt 
reſpect, and conſidered it as the moſt ſa- 
cred of human eſtabliſiments; and which 


never 
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never ſhould” be ſtained with meanneſs 
and indecency; J but, in ſo far as majeſty 
is above the reſt of humanity, it ſhould 
equally excel all thofe lower ſtations by 
accompliſhed qualities, and be adorned 
with real virtue; which; that it may pro- 
bably be expected for BEL coo 
rather than be entirely baniſied ffom hu- 
man ſocieties,” 18 my only intention, by 
having thus diſcovered the truth, and 
aid the morality of it in its proper light. 

But, if weakneſs, and faults, are excuf- 
able, when committed i in conſequence of 
being ſeduced by others to be guilty of 
them; the king of Sweden may, perhaps, 
find all thoſe pleading in his favour, who 
know, that from à child he has been ac- 
cuſtomed to follow the ſyſtems of his mo- 
ther, the queen-dowager; and his man- 
hood has wanted ſtrength, to avoid being 
miſled by her. She alſo having been, for 
many years, conſidered in Sweden, not 
only as an enemy to the liberty of the 
O's people, 
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people, but likewiſe, as inured in hatred 
to the country : it is not, therefore, to be 
expected, that the ſchemes ſhe purſued, 
ſhould have either been founded upon 
principles of the utmoſt firmneſs, or exe- 
cuted with the moſt unblemiſhed inno- 
cence, The king of Pruſſia, as being, for 
the preſent, perhaps the primum mobile of 
the known world, is ſuppoſed to know 
the intereſt of his own territories too well, 
for being able to loſe fight of it; as, 
on the contrary, the rulers of Sweden, 
fince men of wiſdom and integrity are no 
more ſuffered in the management of the 
government, . ſeem thoroughly to be ig- 
norant no leſs of the preſent fituation of 
their ſtate, than of the iſſue of their af. 
fairs. 5 | 
In a more particular maahner, 0 l 
tion of the Jeſuits in Spain, prepared the 
minds of the Swedes for a paſſive compli- 
ance with __ W 3 of wa ie Swe. 
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chaſed from Spain, they were, from the 
Swediſh preſs, as well as in all private 
converſations, frequently, repreſented as 
concealed enemies to the throne, and who 
purſued nothing bur hoſtilities againſt the 
whole of mankind. So far indeed had 
the minds of the Swedes been prevailed 

upon, by writings of this kind, and pre- 
pared for a ſtupid devotion to the court 
and royaliſts of that kingdom, that none, 
either at the very time of the revolution, 
or even ſome time after, ventured to de- 
fend the liberty, or oppoſe the royaliſts 
raſh proceedings, without danger of being 
ſtyled a Jeſuit, an enemy to the throne, 
and to mankind. Theſe ſentiments, how- 
ever, began to evaniſh, aſſoon as the revo- 
lution had been accompliſhed in Sweden, 
and the king of Pruſſia had enriched his 
dominions by a vaſt number of opulent 
and uſeful fugitives; which kind of poli- 
tics had often before been in uſe in that 
kingdom; as, for inſtance, by the Straſ- 
= burgh, 


3 
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burgh, French, and ſome other emigra- 
tions, which ſerved to _— the n 
of Pruſſia. 

Even the Ubi of, hs: 8 was now 
aboliſhed by the king of Sweden; as he 
declared, by his new conſtitution, that all 
_ thoſe conſtitutions eſtabliſhed ſince 1680, 
and conſidered as fundamental laws, ſhould 
henceforth be annihilated; of which the 
king, and the new ſenators elected by him- 
ſelf, did not fail to make the application, 
as ſoon as the bevolution was over, to the 
liberty of the pteſs, introduced into Swe- 
den in 1760, and reckoned amongſt the 
fundamental laws. In this {hacking caſe, 
there, however, was yet found a man in 
— Who, PIR of anda Zanker | 
| Would, v. venture me prigatd Shoe Fw ex- 
1 poſing the king and ſenate, rathen than 

ſee his countrymen thus deprived, even of 
that liberty which was the only thing; ca- 
Pable of favipg them from being by and 

i by 
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by ranged far below the rank of the wild- 
eſt beaſts in the northern foreſts. It was 
the famous Hopner, the moſt learned law- 
yer in Sweden, and formerly aſſeſſor of 
the high court of juſtice at Stockholm, 
who now roſe publickly againſt the king 
and ſenate ; and he, after having been 
prohibited from printing ſome trials, wrote 
a pamphlet againſt the prohibition, and 
publiſhed i it all over the Kingdom; which, 
as it contained the molt convincing truths 
and reproaches againſt the inhibition of 
the preſs, obliged the king to recal this 
his proceeding, by iſſuing a new law, per- 
mitting the liberty of the preſs. 
Ihe contents of this law were as follow: 
In the preface he ſays: As there is no- 
thing more valuable and ſacred to a 
free people, than what can afford them 
light, and give the monarch an oppor- | 
© tunity of knowing their wants, he, 
therefore, would allow them the liberty 
of writing and printing, aboliſhed by 
Ye... O © : 2 15 him, 
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5 him, in annihilating the old conſtitu- 
„tions. But, in the firſt paragraph, 
he moſt expreſly, and under the moſt ſe- 
vere penalties, prohibits any thing what- 
ſoever to be written or printed, which was 
in the leaſt: contrary to the religion of the 
country, to the order of ſucceſſion to the 
crown, or to good cuſtoms and manners, 
Now, every thing committed to the preſs, 
but diſpleaſing the king or his favourites, 
was regarded, and publicly explained, as 
contrary to religion, or good cuſtoms and 
manners. A king, who compelled a free 
people to tread religion, conſcience and rea- 
ſon, under their feet, by forcing them to 
ä abjure their liberty, and to acknowledge ſla- 
very, ſeems, indeed, to have ſtrange opi- 
nions of good cuſtoms and manners; even 
ſo thoſe, who are ſaid from their childhood 
to have been regardleſs of religion, and 
to have ſpoiled their minds and bodies, 
by practiſing extravagancies, and ſtill con- 
tinuing, though ſecretly, and by means of 
briberies, to exert the utmoſt inbumani- 
3 ties, 
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ties, and concealed cruelties, they choſe 
to borrow the beauty of religion, in order 
to cover the lewdneſs of villany. Se- 
condly, it is prohibited for any perſon to 
write or print any thing contrary to the 
hereditary ſucceſſion to the throne, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhments of Weſteros 
in the year 1544; at Stockholm, in the 
year 1743; and Norkopping, in 1604. And 
in order the better to ſecure the exerciſe 
of cruelty, and to terrify the miſerable 
ſubjects ſtill more, they are threatened, 
in this paragraph, with the moſt cruel 
puniſhments, in caſe they ſhould venture 
to write or print any thing concerning 
the meaſures thus taken, for retaining 
their fellow-citizens in ignorance, and the 
utmoſt ſtupidity, in matters concerning 
their moſt intereſting knowledge, or their 
utmoſt ſlavery. Further, in the third pa- 
ragraph, the proceedings go ſo far, as to 
prohibit almoſt all kinds of printing, by 
ordering the moſt crael puniſhments for 
ali perſons whatſoever, who ſhould write 
| | any 
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any thing concerning the king, his ſenate, 
or favourites; though this prohibition | 
endeavours to conceal them under other 
names, in order to cover the true intention 
of this granted liberty of the preſs. In 
ſhort, in the firſt paragraph, the liberty 
of the preſs is allowed; but, by excep- 
tions, in the following paragraphs; the 
ſame preſs is not only prohibited, but 
cruel puniſhments are threatened, on thoſe 
who would venture to uſe the prefs; and 
none, indeed, have ventured to uſe it, 
fince the king roſe to his deſpotic tate, 
except ſome few of his favourites, on pur- 
poſe to put the inhabitants thoroughly in 
ignorance, and let them know nothing 
but falſehoods, or whatſoever may intereſt 
only a few tyrants. Thoſe who have 
the moſt real virtue, honour, and ſolid 
knowledge, far from publiſhing ſomething 
extraordinary, need all their talents to be 
able to conceal themſelves; for, as ſoon-as 
diſcovered to be men of abilities 'and in- 
regrity, they are looked upon as being of 
contrary 
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contrary opinions, and dangerous in the 
way of tyrants. Unhappy that people, where 


once corruption has got the better! but 


doubly un happy, and almqſt Joſt is that nation, 


where corruption and crimes are become the 


principles of government ! It ſeems really, 
as if Providence, in puniſhing wicked 


nations, did nothing but only permit 


good men: to be oppreſſed: the corrupted 
then get the better; and 10 che. inhabj= 
_ tants as ſoon. are undone... ow 

The preſent ſenate, 3 hoſes aid 


the king himſelf, , and amongſt his moſt 


intimate favourites, ſeemed to join with 
him in ſeveral of his views; with regard 
to further alterations in the ne conſtitu- 
tion, in order to make the king's power 
as unlimited by the conſtitution, as it yet 


is, either in fact, or in certain reſpects, 


_ though indirectly, by the conſtitution it- 
ſelf. In this view, likewiſe, the preſs 


ſeemed only to be uſed, by complain- 


0g merely about violence and injuſtice, 
70 Bisde without 
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without explaining, circumſtantially, the 
involved reaſons of it. 


Never were violence and irie prac- 
tiſed in Sweden, more cruelly, or more 
openly, than they have been fince the late 
revolution, and ſtill continue to deprive 
the commons of all happineſs; 3 but. the 
true reaſon of it ſeems to. be Contrary to 


what the ſenate. are willing the people 


ſhall think about it. It is moſt common- 
ly thought to be a conſequence of each ſe- 


nator's being inveſted with one vote, 


in all the affairs of juſtice, and the king 
having only two votes, in caſe he will 


follow the general contents of the conſti- | 


tution, rather than uſe that unlimited 
power, which, merely by exceptions, he, 
in ſome other paragraphs of the ſame 
conſtitution, has reſerved for himſelf; but 
the true reaſon of the open injuſtice now 
exerciſed, ſeems, conformably to the whole 


ſyſtem of the late reyolution, to be no- 
| ang but a new ſcheme concerted by the 


king 
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king and the ſenate, in order to prepare 


the minds of the people for the next diet, 
by rendering them weary of the ſenators 
adminiſtration of Juſtice, for being thus 
the more eaſily brought over to reſign 


to the king a conſtitutional power, entire- 
+F unexceptionable and unlimited, even | 


in the affairs concerning Juſtice. ; At 
eaſt, the effect produced by this kind of 
oppreſſion, will, in the meanwhile, tend 
to prevail ſo much upon the citizens, as 
to make them eaſily comply, when once 


the king might, even in this circumſtance, 


overthrow the conſtitution, by making 
uſe of his military force, thus beforehand 


prepared. 


Others have thought, that the open 
violence exerciſed by the ſenate, would 


aim at an oppoſite revolution, by 
endeavouring to increaſe the number 
of malecontents. But this ſeems to be 


merely a fiction, and far from the truth. 
When we conſider the king's preſent 
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power, ſufficient to counterpoiſe, and e- 


ven to deſtroy his ſenators, were they 
not his favourites. As, moreover, the 


courtiers, by making uſe of the preſs, 
uſed not to complain ſo much of in- 
juſtice and violence, as not, much more, 
and chiefly,” to ſhow a deficiency in the 
king” 3 power for being able to procure 
juſtice and protect the innocent. And it 
frequently happens, that the king retires 


from the ſenate, when particular cauſes 


are tried, and when the moſt ſhocking 
injuſtice is to be committed; which, as 
being practiſed during the abſence of the 
king, cannot but throw a ſlur on the ſena- 


tors, and thoſe paragraphs of the conſti- 
tution, which allow them yet a ſmall ſhare 


in the judicatory power, or, ar leaſt, a plü- 
rality of ſuffrages, when eight of them 
are joined againſt the king, who gave on- 
ly two votes. If, ſtill further, complaints 
are addreſſed to the king: private audi- 
ence is either refuſed to the ſubjects, or, 
if granted, nothing is gained but only 

I an 
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an opinion of the inſufficiency of the king's 
power for doing juſtice. It would like- 
wiſe be too great ſimplicity to believe, 
that a king, who, in a diſtreſſed ſituation, 
and limited ſtate of government, did not 
want power to compel above 1700 repre- 
ſentatives, and the whole kingdom, to 
abjure their liberty, and ſubmit them- 
ſelves to ſlavery, ſhould want ability and 
force to reduce only twelve ſenators to 2 
virtuous, compliance With the laws and 
humanity, provided he himſelf ſhould 
have ſtrength enough to ſubdue has own. 
paſſions, in aiming art ſtill more power. 
The king of Sweden, not being able to 
ſupport a war out of the uſual revenue, 
it ſeemed to him neceſſary, and quite un- 
avoidable, to follow the examples of Cu- 
ſtayus Adolphus, and Charles X. and XI. 
| in reducing : into the poſſeſſion of the 
crown, thoſe lands, which, during the 
former government, had been granted to 
ſome private families. But, for being 
enabled 
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| * to proſecute this ſcheme, ak 
out oppolition, either from the ſenators 
in the ſenate, or from the repreſentatives 
in the diet, the greateſt part of whom, 
| being the preſent poſſeſſors of thoſe lands: 
it behoved alſo to be his chief view, to 
make himſelf unlimited maſter of the 
whole conſtitutional power of the judica- 
tory branch, in order to have no depen- 
dence on the votes of the ſenators, the 
majority of whom, he could not, in ſuch 
eaſes, account for, however much they 
Pere his favourites; the caſe being, to de- 
prive them, or their kinſmen, of their e- 
ſtates and property. 

This ſcheme, Guſtavus Adolphus, and 
= Charles X. and XI. executed, by means of 
the military force at ſome of the diets ; 
but the nobles, as repreſentatives at that 
time, ſcarcely exceeding 150 in number, 
were eaſily ſubdued ; as, on the contrary, 
or for the preſent, the greateſt number of 


- the military officers of the firſt rank, are | 
| likewiſe 
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likewiſe Poſleſtors of theſe lands. At pre- 
ſent, alſo, it is not by open force, but by 
policy and intrigues, that this fcheme is 
to be executed. 1 

Some have thought the increaſed re- 
venues of the king to be fufficient for the 
purpoſe of war, without being under the 
neceſſity of the reduction mentioned; 
ſince, not only the ſale of brandy has 
lately been annexed to the crown, but 


likewiſe an important annual lottery, and 


an affiftant contoir eftabliſhed for lending 
money on rents, confiderably increaſes the 
revenues of the crown, and thoſe of the 
court of Sweden. But the much increaſed 
luxury and expences of the preſent court, 

cauſe - their daily wants to be much 
greater than in the times of the former 
kings; when, for inſtance, Guſtavus A- 
dolphus knew no darlings, and the ladies 
of the court are ſaid to have, at that time, 


drunk Swediſh ſtrong ale, inſtead of bur- | 


gundy or champagne wines. The wants 
a Y 
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of the crown are, able within FIR 
years only, ſo far increaſed, by a lately 
ereted new high court of juſtice, and 
the appointment of two governors more 
than before, at Finland, that this alone 
takes up all the new revenues of that 
crown, the ſupport of the new erected 
court and governments requiring annual- 
ly confiderable ſums of money. 

It will be unavoidably neceſſary for the 
Ling of Sweden to increaſe the annual ſa- 
lary of all his civil officers, provided his 
intention may not be to rule them upon 
the ſame principles on which they have 
hitherto been governed, viz. by chains 
of a mean dependence on the mercy of 
thoſe who were more opulent, and by op- 
preſſive impoſitions upon the public trea- 
ſuries, or their fellow- citizens; which, 
in proportion as a caſe. of emergency 
{tained the virtue of a diſtreſſed officer, 
afforded the favourites of the court a con- 
venient opportunity of rewarding the 
wretches 
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wretches whom they liked, and of pu- 
niſhing others whom they difliked ; and 
thus the number of licentious adherents 
| being increaſed by diſtreſs, they, at the | 
fame time, were governed by oppreſſions. 
The Swediſh army, conſiſting of 40,000 
men conſtantly in readineſs, are much on 
the ſame footing as in the time of Guſta- 
vus Adolphus; ; ſo that each proprietor of 
lands, or in other reſpects more proprie- 
tors jointly, furniſh and ſupport a ſol- 
dier, or a horſe and a man of the caval- 
ry. Notwithſtanding this ſupport, a ſol- 
dier receives ſome part of his pay month= 
ly from the crown, and, when in ſervice, 
either in time of war or peace, a double 
falary is paid him. And, befides lands 
aſſigned to the officers as long as they are 
in ſervice, they enjoy certain ſums of mo- 
ney annually from the crown: it alſo 
ſeems, that the wants of the Swedes du- 
ring about 150 years, have more increaſ- 
ed, together with their neceſſities and their 
Pz bßn! 
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luxury, than they have been ſupplied by 
the cultivating of arts, or by any flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of commerce during that ſpace - 
| of time. 

Beſides theſe 40,000 men, ſupported 
by the inhabitants, and by the crown, 
an equal number of recruits are conſtant- 
ly kept in readineſs, nouriſhed and clo- 
thed by the inhabitants, in the ſame man- 
ner as the former, during their being 
_ uſed by the crown. The ſtanding army, 
| making up altogether 80,000 men, can- 
not but load the citizens with burdens, 
far exceedin g their reſources, eſpecially 
in ſome of the northern parts of Sweden, 
where the barrenneſs of the country, not 
without hard labour, and the utmoſt fla- 
very, ſcarcely affords the inhabitants their 
neceſſaries. This miſery is {till further 
increafed by 30,000 unexerciſed young 
men, furniſhed by the inhabitants, for 
ſupplying the number of thoſe 80,000 a- 
bove-mentioned, in caſe of death, or their 
being 
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being accidentally rendered unfit for fur- 
ther ſervice. | 


The merchants and tradeſmen of each 
Swediſh town, are obliged to provide them- 


ſelves with uniforms, and other military 


ſtores neceſſary for the cavalry, as well as 


the infantry, and to meet every ſummer 
ſeaſon, to perform all uſual military ex- 


erciſes, on account of their making up a 


certain number of regiments to be in rea- 


dineſs for the defence of each town in the 


time of war. It ſeems, however, that 
the extravagant expentes annually. incur- 
red by them, as preparatives to each meet- 
ing, would, in time of peace, far exceed 
that ſmall advantage which is expected 
from them in the time of war. The 
uſual expences, joined to the loſs of the 
moſt valuable time, which cannot be em- 
ployed by a trader in carrying on two 


different buſineſſes at the ſame time, 


cauſe the greateſt part of the merchants the 
more to complain about this cuſtom, as 
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many of them have been brought to po- 
verty, if not thoroughly ruined by it, 
The before- mentioned reduction of lands 
alſo ſeems to be the more unavoidable by 
the preſent king of Sweden, as the for- 
mer kings, ſince the reign of Guſtavus I, 
could not ayoid ſuch reduction, however 
dangerous the attempt of it always might 
have been conſidered, 

Sweden being advantageouſly fituated 
for traffic, and its commerce calculate 
ed, to have, in the ſpace of abour one 
century, been as much extended, as its 
finances have bcen improved ; that king- 
dom might, in conſequence, be conſider- 
ed as in a ſtate capable of ſupplying all 
its wants, eaſter than during the reigns 
of the former kings. But this calculation 
can be aſſerted by no real arguments, a: 
long as the commerce of Sweden is car- 
ried on upon its preſent footing, and the 
Swediſh finances are employed in the 
pſual manner; but particularly on ac- 

count 
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count of the luxury of the inhabitants, 


the ſupport of which requires much more 


than the barrenneſs of the northern coun- 
tries, notwithſtanding all political eſta- 
bliſhments, can afford them. If, how- 


erer, Stockholm could be changed into 
the city of Paris, and, together with the 


French cuſtoms, manners, and faſhions, 
ſo eagerly imitated by the Swedes, the 
French climate, and the fertility of the 
French provinces could be tranſported to 
Sweden, by thoſe Swediſh © gentlemen 
who frequently viſit Paris, and there re- 
ceive their education: I cannot doubt, 
but that, in ſuch a caſe, the Swediſh com- 
merce alone would provide them with all 
their neceſſaries in abundance. But ſince, 
on the contrary, French blood was pour- 
ed into Swediſh veins, the body was en- 
tirely corrupted and weakened, and the 
internal ſenſe was by people of rank tho- 
roughly loſt ; ſo that nothing is pleaſing 
but what is ſtiled French ; and nothing 
P4 7 me. 
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more deſpiſed by them, than both the af 
ſiduity in cultivating, and the fondneſs to 
enjoy, their own country productions; a 
_ taſte ſo much rejected by their glorious 
anceſtors. Whence the balance of trade, 
cannot but be againſt Sweden, and its 
traffic prove inſufficient to afford either 
the crown or the country their indiſpen- 
ſible neceſſaries; which will appear from 
the following ſhort detail of the preſent 
ſtate of commerce in that kingdom, 
The Eaſt India company, eſtabliſhed 
at Gottenburg, on account of the advan- 
tageous ſituation of that place for com- 
merce, carries on the only foreign traf- 
fic which affords any real advantage to 
Sweden. But with regard to the com- 
mercial laws, reſpecting this trade, the 
gain of this company, and that of the 
crown, is much leſs than what the coun- 
try loſes by all kind of luxury inſepar- 
able from this traffic. The Eaſt India 
commodities, conſiſting chiefly of thoſe 
oo articles 
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articles which ſerve to ſupport luxury, 


are bought, not in exchange for Swediſh 


productions, but for that filver which by 
the Swedes is ſmuggled; and brought from 
Cadiz in Spain, The expence incurred 
at this laſt mentioned place, hath exceed- 
ed the gain on the exportation of their 
own country productions; which will ap- 
pear more evidently, from the effects pro- 
duced by the quality of the Swediſh coin, 
to be mentioned in the following pages. 

When the ſhips return from the Eaſt 
Indies, the commodities brought from 
that part of the world, are, according to 
the laws, ſold by auction at Gottenburg, 


and only a few articles allowed to be uſed - 
within the country. It happened, how- 


ever, that not only china, tea, and coffee, 


but ſeveral other ſpecies of thoſe commo- 


dities are conſumed at home, in greater 
quantity than tranſported to foreign coun- 
tries; conſequently, the gain of this ſo fa- 
mous trade, however it enriches ſome few 
i merchants 
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divrchanes at Gottenburg, is, neverthe- 
leſs, in reality, no gain to the nation in 
general, but, on the contrary, a very 
great loſs; which appears, when the lux- 
ury, which only is ſupported by this 
trade, is compared with the former Swe- 
diſh ſimplicity, when the Eaſt India traffic 
was totally unknown to them. 
What the crown is thought to gain by 
the duty payable on Eaſt India commo- 
dities, is only imaginary, but no real pro- 
fit; for the vaſt annual ſalaries ſquander- 
ed by the crown upon a prodigious num- 
ber of uſeleſs and inſolent cuſtomhouſe- 
officers, equals the amount of the whole 
revenue of the crown; not to mention 
what is concealed by clandeſtine practices, 
or loſt by ſmuggling. 
The traffic at the Levant was, for 
ſome years ago, carried on in Sweden, in 
order to provide thoſe who manufactured 
filk ſtuffs within the kingdom, with ma- 
terials — for that purpoſe. Silk- 
worms, 


> 
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worms, likewiſe, were for ſome time in- 
troduced and nouriſhed in the ſouthern 
countries of Sweden. But beſides that 
bears and wolves, which are abundantly 
propagated in the northern countries, 
ſeem to be of real uſe in the Swediſh cli- 
mate; ſince clothes of ſkin, prepared 
from theſe beaſts, are indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary during nine months of the year: the 
filk-worms, notwithſtanding their apparent 
uſefulneſs to the ladies dreſs, ſeem to ſpoil 
the temperament of the inhabitants, or to 
be the cauſe of a weak ſtate of health, 

which the ladies cannot fail to contract, 

by expoſing themſelves to the violence of 
the climate, after having been delicately 
brought up in their youth; and the ſame 
weakneſs of conſtitution is moſt com- 
monly derived from them to their offspring 
and poſterity. As for the Levant trade, 
it is alſo too evident, that there was 
no national gain by it. This com- 
merce 18 entirely ruined for the preſent; 
inet. 
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fince, 3 in 1766, the remainder of the alk | 
and ſtuff manufactories were deſtroyed, 

The commerce carried on at Stockholm 
has, in two reſpects, been famous for ſome 
centuries, viz. with regard to a vaſt expor- 


tation of iron amaſſed in the ſouthern coun- 


tries of Sweden ; and, ſecondly, by a no 


I leſs confiderable traffic with tar, pitch, and 
woods gathered at Stockholm from the nor- 


thern countries and towns, where the tra- 
ders were almoſt vaſſals of the merchants 
at Stockholm, till the year 1766, when ſe- 
veral of the northern merchants, particu- 
larly thoſe of Finland, obtained leave to 


trade to foreign countries for themſelves, It 


being not allowed them, before that time, 
to trade with foreigners, Stockholm was 
almoſt the only place of traffic known to 
them, whither they were accuſtomed to 

tranſport all their country productions. 
Bur, in proportion as Stockholm, in thoſe 
times, became the monopolium of Swediſh 
commerce, and grew the capital of luxu- 

| Ty, 
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: ry, che reſt of the trading towns groaned 
under {laviſh dependence; and the whole 
body of traders, thoſe of Stockholm ex- 
cepted, languiſhed under reſtrictions and 
poverty, like a ſick body, of which all the 
veins being emptied, the heart only is 
crowded with blood, and ſwelled with cor- 
ruption. The vaſt trade, brought to its 
height at Stockholm, was alſo ſcarcely 


fufficient to ſupport the luxury, formerly 


quite unknownin Sweden, until the inſtru- 
ments of it were invented. The only neceſ- 


ſary commodity which entered the country, 


was falt; it being annually wanted, in 
great quantity, in Sweden, and obtained 
no where elſe than from Spain or Portu- 
gal. It was this ſingle commodity on- 
ly, next to tobacco, which, in regard to 
the indiſpenſible want of it in Sweden, 


allowed the other towns to reap ſome be- 


nefit from the advantages of Stockholm 


but for the reſt, they took part merely in 


its luxury and corruption, which grew 
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the more univerſal at Stockholth, and all | 


over the kingdom, ſince kings, born and 
bred in Germany, began to reign in Swe- 
den, and to give thoſe who eagerly imi- 
tated them, the examples of a court, 
which, in Sweden, however built on rocks, 


and encompaſſed with froſty hills, now was 
_ ſupported in all the ſame ſumptuous ſplen- 
dor and abundance, as thoſe courts of Ger- 
many, ſurrounded with fields adorned, 


both winter and ſummer, either with flow- 


ers or with grapes. 


The traffic of Finland i is, indeed, Saas: 
ed upon principles, in ſome reſpect advan- 
tageous to Sweden, ſince the Finniſh com- 


merce was once delivered from its former 


dependence on Stockholm. For two rea- 
ſons, however, the commerce of Finland 
hath, ſince its eſtabliſhment, contributed 
to the ruin of the merchants, inſtead of 
enriching the country: the traders, and 
the ſailors too, are totally in want of e- 


ducation; there being no eſtabliſhments 
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made, nor any opportunity opened, for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of commerce, or of 
navigation, but merely by practice; which 


has been the cauſe of their acquiring, in 


ſome few years, a ſmall experience of them 
both, though no cheaper than by the loſs 
of their ſhips, and of the reſt of their 
property. | 
A ſchool of commerce was, a for years 


ago, eſtabliſhed at Stockholm, by the late 
king; but clergymen being appointed ma- 
nagers of this ſchool, who knew little of 


true divinity, and nothing of commerce, 
this ſchool hitherto hath ſerved only to 
keep up the mere name of it, without for- 
warding the uſe commonly intended by 
ſuch eſtabliſhments, 

If ever the imprudences of others may 
be inſtructive leſſons to thoſe who live in 
a ſphere eaſily ſuſceptible of the ſame miſ- 
carriage: the awkward manner in which 


the. Finniſh towns have begun, and e- 
ven purſued the cultivation of foreign 
| trade, 
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trade, ſince the year 1 766, deſerves in 
to be particularly deſeribed; which at 
the ſame time will ſhow, how even thoſe 
meaſures, taken by the favourites ſince ; 
the late revolution in order to forward 

the traffic, have been far from being the 
moſt prudent which might have been 
choſen, in order to improve the Swediſh 
trade ; fince trading towns have by them 
been expoſed to deſtruction, and even 
thoſe, which yet remained in Finland af- 
ter the moſt flouriſhing about two years 
ago were laid in aſhes, have been rained, 
the traders expofed to confiderable loſſes, 
and threatened with deſtruction. | 
In the year 1764, the favourites order- 
ed two general cuſtom-houfes to be erect- 
ed on the Finniſh ſeacoafts; one for the 
ſouthern, and the other for the northern 
extremity of this extenſive ſhore; in order 
to prevent ſmuggling, and facilitate the 
ſurvey of the cuſtom-houſe officers, and 


ö at the ſame time diminifn the prodigious 
number 
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number of theſe officers, by uniting all 
the Finniſh trading towns under only two 
general places, in which they all might 
be examined, and the duty paid. The 
ſouthern place was appointed at a ſmall 
iſland near to the city of Abo, the capital 
of Finland; to which place all the ſouthern 
towns, as Louiſa, Borgo, Helſingfors, Ek- 
nas, Abo, Nodendal, Nyſtad, Raumea, and 
Biorneburg, were ordered to land with their 
ſhips. To complete the folly, men, who ne- 
ver had been ſailors, were appointed to find 
out, to this iſland, new paſſages, which 
never before had been uſed, for veſſels 
bound to or from the above- mentioned 
towns; in order to make all veſſels paſs 
no where elſe but by that iſland where 
the general cuſtom-houſe was built. Thoſe 
who failed with ſmall and open veſſels, as 
is moſt uſual in Finland, provided with 
very ſimple tackle, were expoſed to the 
ocean, which always had been unnaviga- 
ble by ſuch veſſels, as being accuſtomed 
QT to 
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a 


to keep the ſhore. The traders alſo e- 
ſteemed theſe orders iſſued by the king, as 
nothing better than a command to be 
drowned with the crew and cargo. Thoſe 


again who uſed large veſlels, could not, 


in purſuance of the king's orders, arrive 
at the ocean, until they had paſled over 


rocks, ſhelves, and ſuch like places, as 


were navigable only by the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels. An univerſal lamentation alſo took 
place in all the ſouthern towns; others 


who ſaw the orders to be as impracti- 


cable as ridiculous, reſolved to perſuade 
their fellow-traders to join with them in 


ſending deputies from theſe trading towns 


to Stockholm, in order to undeceive the 
king, and ſolicit a repeal of that commer- 
cial law; which, however, was not ob- 


tained, but only for a ſhort time, and till 


other meaſures could be invented for cf- 
tecting a compliance with the'orders be- 


fore iſſued. It is reported, that an enor- 
mous duty had been fixed to be paid by 


thoſe 
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thoſe veſſels which would retain their old 
paſſage, rather than attempt the new one; 
and the payment of that kind of duty 
ſeems indeed to be as inſeparable from 
the merchants, as, in the other caſe; 6 
more conſiderable loſs might be no leſs 
_ unavoidable to the ſailors. Abo, the ca- 
pital, was the following year deſtroyed 
by fire, as it is ſuſpected, either by thoſe 
who were againſt the new government, 
or by rulers of the oppoſite party, who 
countenanced the new government, and, 
apprehending the univerſal diſcontent of 
the inhabitants, would, by fire and diſ- 
treſs, deprive them of means to revolt. 
The northern towns, as Chriſtina, Wa- 
A, Nycarleby, Jacobſtadt, Gamelcarleby, 
Uhleaborg, and Tarnea, were ordered, for 
the before mentioned purpoſe, to apply 
at a ſmall iſle called Kaſkoe, ſituated op- 
poſite to the city Waſa, in the gulf of 
Bothnia. On that account, theſe towns 
were ordered jointly to build ſeveral houſes 


Ex | n 
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on the laſt mentioned iſle, at their com- 
mon expence, to be uſed by the cuſtom- 
| houſe officers. In failure of theſe build- 
ings being in readineſs within eleven 
months, all the towns herein concerned 
fhould forfeit their right of further car- 
rying on any foreign trade, which, in 
1766, had been granted to the Finniſh 
towns, in ſpite of the traders of Stock- 
| holm. This ordinance, in many reſpects 
fo indiſcreet, could not but ſtrike the 
merchants of all the northern towns with 
the utmoſt awe, reſentment, and conſter- 
nation. Briberies had been practiſed, 
and vaſt ſums ſquandered by the Finniſh 
traders at ſeveral of the preceding diets, 
for obtaining the liberty of carrying on 
foreign trade; which hberty, now called 
in queſtion by the king, on terms almoſt 
impoſſible to be executed by the traders, | 
could not but be looked upon as meaſures 
prompted by enemies of the country, with 
a deſign to ruin the traders of Finland. 
| — At 
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At the ſame time, as this liberty of car- 
rying on foreign trade had been granted 
to the towns of Finland, all the peaſants 
of that country, fituated near the ſea 
coaſt, had obtained liberty of navigation 
within the kingdom, and to conſtruct 
veſſels, and employ them in their own 
trade, to any town fituared within the 
Swediſh boundaries ; provided they tranſ- 
ported no other commodities than what 
were either the production of their own 
lands, or were neceſlarily wanted by 
them, and ſupplied from the towns, ſuch 
as falt, Oc. This liberty granted to the 
peaſants, muſt alſo have been followed 
| by an unavoidable ruin of the towns of 
Finland, if deprived of their liberty to 
trade abroad; thus the towns might, 1n 
ſhort, have been changed into country 
villages, without lands, and without 
commodities to be exported by them, 
ſince the peaſants themſelves, now, all o- 
ver the country, exported their own pitch, 


G2 3 | tar, 
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tar, and wood to Stockholm, and brought 
none of thoſe commodities to the nearer 
market towns in Finland, unleſs they 
were paid at the price common in Stock- 
holm; which was unuſual and inconſiſt- 
ent with, the trade of Finland. In ſucha 
ſituation of the Finniſh commerce, no 
circumſtance could appear to thoſe towns 
more dreadful, than the preſent entrea- 
ties to deprive them of the liberty to trade 
abroad, or, In other words, the king's if- 
ſued ordigance, by which he command- 
ed chem all, by forfeiture of their rights 
of carrying on foreign trade abroad, to 
direct their veſſels to one common place 
of rendezvous, diſtant from their own 
harbours, in order to be there viſited, 
and to pay the duty. Much more time 
being required, and uncqual greater ex- 
pences being as unayoidable, if the ſailors 
had been obliged to undergo the ſame : 
troubles, firſt in their own harbour, and 


HET wards at the general cuſtom-houſe, 
where 
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where their veſſels were to be diſcharged, 
and their cargo a ſecond time examined : 
it alſo expoſed the traders to inſupporta- 
ble inconveniencies, attended with certain 
loſſes, without the ſmalleſt profit. 

On account of the private conduct of 
the traders of theſe northern towns, the 
commerce of that country hath been no 
leſs diſaſtrous ; though their misfortunes 
may be as much attributed to the neglect 
of the rulers, or want of public eſtabliſh- 
ments, conducive to the purpoſe aimed 

at, For, as ſoon as they had obtained the 
| liberty of trading abroad, they expoſed 
to the waves and to the wind, all their 
property at once, without ſo much as in- 
ſuring either the veſſels or their cargo. 
Sailors without education and ſufficient 
experience in navigation, joined to the 
ignorance of the traders, completed the 
whole of their misfortunes. Many veſ- 
ſels of the largeſt ſize that each town 
could afford, being put to ſea the firſt 
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year, and thoſe particularly, which be- 


longed to Uhleaborg, which is one of the 
firſt trading towns in the north, being all 
loſt together; the merchants of that town 


were undone; and there remained no- 
thing but houſes void of reſources, and 


filled with complaining wretches. 


Either to put an end to their miſery, 
or to prevent the effects of approaching 
deſpair, this town was, the following year 
1764, twice in one ſummer burned, to- 
gether with the common warehouſe built 
at the harbour, where their veſſels uſed 
to be loaded; ſo that the fire ſtill conti- 
nued to perſecute thoſe whom, as it ſeem- 
ed, the water could no more reach. | 

Good kings are, indeed, the deareſt 


pledge of happineſs that heaven can grant 


a people; as, on the contrary, there is no 
evil which a wicked one is not capable 
of forwarding, and which would remain 
either unknown or impracticable among 
the reſt of men; for the prince being 

| commonly 
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commonly poſſeſſed of opulence, or fitu- 
| ated advantageouſly for obtaining a num- 
ber of friends capable even of miſchiefs, 
apt to flatter the miſled paſſions of a 
prince, which might be ſuch, as to be 
_ gratified by nothing more, than in redu- 
cing his ſubjects to a condition the moſt 
unhappy in ſocieties: is there any evil 
greater in the courſe of human life ? 

In the year 1775, an eſſay was likewiſe 
made, in order to extend the foreign traf- 
fic in Sweden, as well as to perſuade thoſe 
| Swedes to return from abroad, who, tired 
vwith domeſtic oppreſſions, had left their 
native country, and found their ſafety in 
foreign countries. With ſuch views, the 
king granted Marſtrand, a Swediſh trad- 
ing town, ſituated on the coaſt of the 
north ſea, the privileges of a free city. 
Debtors and malefactors were aſſur- 
ed of impunity, as ſoon as they were 
within the gates of this city, or rather 
within this aſylum for villany, The con- 

ſequence, 
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ſequence, far from anſwering the kin g's ex- 
pectation, was only this, that numberleſs 
inhabitants of wealth and integrity, were, 
in the other countries of Sweden, offend- 
ed and deceived by ruffians, who, imme- 
diately after they had committed miſ- 
chiefs, took refuge in this royal aſylum. 
A great many diſtreſſed ſoldiers like- 
wiſe deſerted their regiments, and, on 
their way to Marſtrand, committed ſeve- 
ral violences in towns and country vil- 
lages. But thoſe Swedes, who, for juſt 
reaſons, had once left their native coun- 
try, as chiefly pitched upon by this eſta- 
bliſhment, they, after having found bread 
and protection abroad, and thus being 
ſatisfied, did with ſo much greater hor- 
ror look on all thoſe eſtabliſhments of 
their native country, which, contrary to 
their undeniable right, had refuſed them 
thoſe very advantages, which they now, 
merely as ſtrangers, could enjoy undiſ- 
turbed and happy even abroad. None of 

them 
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them returned from abroad, but, on the 
contrary, many of thoſe who abhorred 
deſpotiſm and perjury, univerſally intro- 
duced into Sweden, exemplified by royal 
authority, and by force obtruded on the 
ſubjects too, made uſe of an opportuni- 
ty which they long had wiſhed for; and, 
under pretence of going to Marſtrand, ſi- 
tuated on the frontiers of Sweden, pur- 
| ſued their journey further, and for ever 
left their native country; ſeeing, that by 
the late alteration of the conſtitutions, no 
other changes had happened in their na- 
tive country, than that of oppreſſors and 
injurers, who formerly were ſtiled ſena- 
tors and nobles, but now, in reality, were 
the king 20 his moſt dependent ſena- 
tors. 

Notwithſtanding porto n che only 
advantage granted by the king to Mar- 
ſtrand, the commerce of this city was 
little improved; nor were any Jews, or 
other foreigners, prevailed upon, as was 


intended, 
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intended, to take their ſeats in a city 
ſo awkwardly provided againſt the vil- 
| lany of thoſe wretches who had retired 
from the Swediſh provinces, in order to 
fix their habitation at that place. The 
firſt founders of ancient Rome, after hav- 
ing prevailed upon a number of adven- 
turers, from ſeveral corners of the known 
world at that time, to leave thoſe places 
which had given them birth, in order to 
fix their habitation at Rome: thoſe an- 
_ cient politicians foreſaw the neceſlity of 
enacting laws ſuitable for ſecuring their 
new- founded city againſt the corruption 
of the new inhabitants, who knew no o- 
ther practice than that of vice; and thus 
they wiſely prevented the diſorders of ſome 
few corrupted citizens, rather than pro- 
pagated the ruin of the whole city. The 
king of Sweden, on the contrary, by e- 
recting an aſylum in a kingdom filled 
vith ſubjects in the utmoſt diſtreſs, with- 
out enacting, at the ſame time, commer- 
1 cial 
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cial and œconomical laws adapted to that 


purpoſe: the moral, as well as the politie 
ſtate of his new aſylum, could not pro- 
duce other effects, than the promoting of 
crimes and deſolation in the reſt of the 
Swediſh provinces, without forwarding 
the intended uſe of a free city. This 
city, formerly, was the place appointed for 
the correction of thoſe malefactors who 
had been condemned to confinement, or 
public works, either for a certain number 
of years, or during life. The greateſt part 
of the priſoners having recovered their li- 
berty by the new eſtabliſhment mention- 
ed, were no ſooner on free foot, than they 
left this town, in order to eſtabliſh their 
habitation any where elſe, than in a place 
which indeed ſet them at liberty, but 
allowed them nothing elſe, excepting the 
utmoſt poverty and licentiouſneſs. 

Money matters have alone been ſuffi- 
cient to ruin the foreign commerce of 
Sweden, though no diſorders beſides had 
concurred 
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concurred to haſten the misfortunes of 
the traders. In the ſpace of ſixty years, 
only bank-notes have circulated, as the 
general meaſure in all kinds of trade with 
valuable commodities ; and the real va- 
lue, either in gold, ſilver, or copper, an- 
{werable to thote repreſentative bills, ha- 
ving been wanted: this fictitious coin 
made of paper, could not but loſe its va- 
lue and credit; and conſequently the bulk 
of theſe imaginary riches increaſed in the 
ſame proportion as the real value was ex- 
ported, and nothing but luxury returned. 
Pri vate bankers too, found an opportuni- 
ty of enriching themſelves during theſe 
diſorders, only by changing money, or, 
more properly, by buying and purchaſing 
money at certain times, and in peculiar 
caſes, according to the variable value of 
the repreſentative bills ; of which the re- 
lative value uſed to be fixed almoſt every 
month, or ſometimes each week. And as 


this valuation was one time carried too 


1 . high, 
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high, and another time ſunk too low, thoſe 
who, in the former caſe, ſold their money, 
which they had purchaſed in the latter, 
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gained enormous ſums, But, to complete 
the traffic of that kind, the Jews of Am- 
| ſterdam, after having got notice of theſe 
_ diſorders prevailing in the Swediſh finance, 
were, in certain times and circumſtances, 
capable, in the courſe only of two months, 
of purchaſing the whole money ſtock of 
Sweden ; which, when in the following 
months the value had been fixed too high 
in Sweden, thoſe Jews reſold, at a very 
dear rate, to the Swedes, either by forcing 
the merchants to releaſe their bills of ex- 
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change, or by purchaſing and paying the : 
Swediſh commodities at this very time 
when the money had the higheſt va- 


lue; and they, of conſequence, could, 
for a ſmaller ſum of money, which 
was in its nature fictitious, obtain a 
larger quantity of commodities of real 
value. But as it moſt commonly was 


Swediſh 
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| Kingdom, doors were opened for torrents 
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Swediſh gold and filver coin, be than 
bank-notes, which foreigners would buy 


in ſuch caſes; ſeldom alſo any of that 
kind of coin remained in Sweden above a 


few days after the gold or ſilver had been 
coined. The Ruſſian merchants or pea- 
ſants, who uſed to ſmuggle in the nor- 


thern Swediſh countries, found means to 
purchaſe the Swediſh filver veſlels, of 


which the inhabitants, according to the 
old cuſtoms, have plenty in that part of 
Sweden; but ſeeing that ſo conſiderable 


5 ſums were offered them for ſuch veſſels, 


they were ready to part with them, with- 
out perceiving, before too late, that they 


| had a real loſs, and their gain was only 
imaginary, This very trade, which in 


Finland was practiſed with ſome Ruſſians, 


vas, on the eaſtern ſide, imitated by the 


Swediſh Laplanders, who, in the ſame 
manner, uſed to trade with the Danes or 
Norwegians ; ſo that, on all ſides of the 


of 
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of Swediſh gold and filver, which run out 
from that kingdom in exchange for pa- 
per; and there remaining no more of that 
metal, the inhabitants began to diſpoſe 
of the old copper money, conſiſting of 
large and heavy plates, in the ſame man- 
ner, as before the nobler coin had been 
employed. It follows, that the real produe- 
tions of this country, uſually circulating 
in the European traffic; muſt ſupply what 
cannot be equally adjuſted with a money 
of unfixed value and fictitious nature; 
whence no real gain can accrue to the 
Swediſh commerce, but, on the con= 
trary, a conſiderable loſs, ariſing chiefly 
from the irregularity of the Swediſh mo- 

ney ſtock. | | 

The ſame inconveniencies that Sweden 
at preſent ſuffers from the bank-notes, 
were formerly experienced in that king- 
dom by another ſort of coin. During the 
reign of Charles XII. that monarch had 
ſtained almoſt all the corners of Europe 
UE” _ 
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with blogd, by means of a war which 
he carried on for above twenty years: He 
alſo could Age; avoid the devaſtation of his 
own country, and an univerſal want of 
money. In this. emergency, his prime- 
miniſter, the. famous, Baron. Gorſenn who 
was beheaded. at Stockholm, immediately 
after his maſter's death, adyiſed the king 
ll intrinſic 


$4322 


value, but, on the other hand, of as high 


. 


A fixed value, as ſhould make the copper, 


which they could afford at that time, an- 


| ſwer all the neceſſities both of the king 


and his ſubjects. 5 Accordingly, a kind of 
copper money was coined in Sweden, call- 
ed in the country language, myntecken. 
The ſize and intrinſic value of each of theſe 

was lefs than an Engliſh halfpenny; but 
the fixed value exactly the ſame as that of 
an Engliſh ſlrilling. The .conſequence of 


this proceeding was no better than what 


is uſual in ſuch caſes, when, the, internal 


and external value of a coin are diſpro- 


pertionate 
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| portionate to each other: The fieighbour= 
ing traders are ſaid” to have ſent ſhips 
loaded with this ſort of money to Sweden; 
and thus bought the'Swediſh'country pros 


duct as much cheaper, as thè proportion 


of one h alfpenny; which was'the ! nternal 
value, is untqud to twenty sr half- 
| pence, the fixed value of this money. 
This circumſtance alone might have been 
ſufficient for the preſent, to teach the 
Swedes not to be twice guilty of the ſame 


imprudence; but alas, is there any thing 


which can inſtruct a nation once aban- 

doned to corruption, haſtening its own 

ruin, and glorying in its unhappineſs! 
It remains, to give a hint of the preſent 


internal trade, and the private ceconomy 


of Sweden. The internal trade of a coun- 
try being nothing but a mutual exchange 
of commodities among the inhabitants of 
the ſame country, t this kind of trade can 


therefore not properly be conſidered as a 


real gain to that nation, however flouriſh- 
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ing the ſtate of 4 a wade may be; for, 


there may be abundance of country pro- 


ductions circulating among thoſe traders, | 


and there may likewife be found rich 
traders ; but the commodities being only 


_ tranſported from one province to ano- 


ther, and altogether. conſumed within 


| the whole of that country, and the tradl- 


ers being enriched at the expence of other 
fellow-traders of that very country; it 


follows, that the gain cannot be national, 


but only private. As, moreover, if fo- 
reign country productions are circulating | 
in this very internal . traffic, which hap- 


pens ee in ene and is ee 


Coy. A EO. + 


ey, chere muſt alſo be vel axtional 05 = 


reſulting even from their internal trade; 


which will more evidently appear from 


the following account of the internal 

trade carried on at preſent in Sweden, and 

ſupported by its pr eſent government. 
| $6 wen The 
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The Swediſh dominions are divided in- 
to fix general parts, viz, Sweden by it- 
ſelf, which comprehends the provinces 
fituated in the middle of the kingdom, of 
which Stockholm is nearly the centre. 
The ſouthern part of Sweden is ſtiled the 
kingdom of the Goths, (in Swediſh, Go- 


tha-Riket); the northern part is called 
Norland; then Lapland, Finland, and the 


German territories, by which are under- 


ſtood a part of Pomerania belonging to 
Sweden. In each of theſe diviſions, and 


moſt commonly only in each province, 
the private ceconomy, commerce, man- 
ners, cuſtoms, and even the language of 
the inhabitants, entirely differ from one 
another. We ſhall alſo take a ſhort view 
of each of theſe circumftances, by giving 
here ſome account of their internal trade. 
But as the Finniſh nation, as well as the 


Laplanders, differ far from the reſt of the 


Swedes, by quite different language and 


manners of living; and theſe two nations 
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' ſeem to be almoſt unknown to the Swedes 
them elves, on accaunt of their ignor- 
ance of the Finniſh and Laponeſe lan- 
guages, which have not the leaſt reſem- 
blance to the/Swediſh; and which like- 
wiſe prevents any intimate and univerſal 
converſation» between choſe nations: this 
part of the preſent account, therefore, 
may entertain the reader with as much 
novelty, perhaps, as e eee con- 
tained in this volume. | 
| The inſolence of the Swediſh lib: 

cy, if not being the ſame as before the 
revolution, is, however, for the preſent, 
much worſe than it ever was before; in 
ſo far as the king's favourites now uſe 
more freely to exert ſecret cruelty and op- 
preſſions, fince no body ventures to com- 
plain, or, by complaining, can bur only 
engroſs his unhappineſs: we will there- 
fore, in the following pages, by further 
mentioning the unhappy ſtate of the pre- 
{ent eee, conſider the miſery of 


the 
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the families in their private life; which 
is nothing but a conſequence of the 
faults of the government itſelf, and, in 
certain reſpects, remaining effects of the 
former abſolute monarchy» m Sweden, 
during the reign: uf Charles: NB. and his 
ſucceſſor Charles XIE The enjoyment of 
liberty, during the late government, per- 
verſely maintained by a corrupted ariſto- 
cracy, and troubled by a court who bribed 
only for the recovery of the former mo- 
narchy; a liberty thus haraſſed on all ſides, 
and encroached upon, now by the king, 
then by the nobles, could afford the reſt 
of the inhabitants but little advantage in 
the ſpace only of ſixty years, during 
which time they enjoyed it. All the for- 
mer inconveniencies and diſorders, as ef- 
fects of the former deſpotiſm, ſtill remain- 


ed; which the ſhort and ſcanty enjoyment 
of liberty did not allow to be aboliſh- 


ed. The introduction of the preſent mo- 


narchy, could therefore produce no other 
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change, than an union of the former and 
the preſent calamities, in all that extent, 
as is ſuſceptible in a body ſpoiled from 
the crown of the head to the ſole of the 
foot; ſuch alſo is to be che following de- 
lineation of the preſent happineſs of the 
inhabitants, even in reſpect to their wade 
and private lia. 5: 
As Stockholm is the gh of che king- 
. it is not only the metropolis of the 
Swediſh trade, but likewiſe of its miſcar- 
riage, and the reſt of the diſorders which 
prevail in that kingdom. All the trade 
carried on in che provinces, tends to ſup- 
port Stockholm; and the country towns, 
in return, are ſupported in their trade by 
all kinds of commodities. received from 
Stockholm, which is almoſt the only place 
where ſome arts are cultivated, and manu- 
factories have been eſtabliſhed. . The living 
of the inhabitants of Stockholm. depends 
entirely. upon the tranſportation of that 
. Country | which is brought to 
them 
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them by ſea, chiefly from Finland, and 


then from Norland and the ſouthern 
Swediſh countries. Commodities which 
the remoter country towns uſe to return 
from Stockholm; are; beſides cloths and 
ſtuffs, ſalt, tobacco, and ſeveral ſorts of 
tools and manufactory wares ; an abun- 
dance of wine, ſugar, tea, coffee, and o- 


ther implements of luxury entirely incon- 
ſiſtent with the climate, the temperament, 


and living of the northern inhabitants. 
Since the peaſants obtained, a few years 
ago, the liberty of fitting out ſhips, and 


tranſporting their commodities them 


ſelves, a greater number of ſailors appear, 
every ſummer, in the harbour of Stock- 
holm ; with no greater advantage, how- 


ever, to the whole kingdom, than an ir- 


reparable neglect of the tillage of the 
ground, ſince thoſe workmen became 
ſailors and merchants. Another damage, 
no leſs ſhocking, and likeways arifing 


from the navigation of the peaſants, is, a 


luxurious 
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luxurious (conſumption of thoſe foreign 
liquors, which, for an hundred years, 
were quite unknown in the northern 
countries of Sweden; ſo that a peaſant 
of theſe northern parts, inſtead of imitat- 
ing the cuſtoms of his anbeſtors; by regal- 
ing his family and his friends with li- 
quors of his dn country production, ſel- 
dom returns from Stockholm „ without 
being provided with wine, ſugar, and 
coffee, in ſuch a quantity, as is ſufficient, 
during eighr months, or through the 
whole winter, to ſupply the private luxu- 
ry of his family, or friends; till he reach 
Stockholm the next ſummer, and can be 
again ſupplied with theſe ſuperfluities. 
A luxury no leſs hurtful to their do- 
meſtic manners, appears in their faſhion 
of clothing themſelves; ſo that the pri- 
vate gain of the peaſants traffic with 
Stockholm, is calculated ſwall, when com- 
pared with the common loſs of time, and 
a n of "Corkaphtee domeſtic | 
manners 
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manners and cuſtoms; not agreeing with 


the climate or the ſoih of the country. 


A ſtupid devotion of the remoter coun- | 


pan people towards the inhabitants of 
Stockholm, expoſed them to be impoſed 
upon by the latter, as much in cheir trade, 
as in the imitation of their degenerated 
cuſtoms. Diſtinctions of honours, and 
degrees of rank, having, ſince the reign 
of Charles XI. been introduced into Swe- 
den mare than ever, in imitation of the 


faſhions of ſome other deſpotic ſtates: 


each perſon of higher rank, and chiefly 
thoſe who ſerved the king, by a warrant 
ſubſcribed by his Majeſty himſelf, were 
| obliged, on every occaſion, to - obſerve 
their degree of honour, in ſo far, as to be 


puniſhable, in caſe any one neglected his | 


rank, or took a place below the degree of 
dignity. calculated for his office. This 
created the pride of the higher claſſes, 
and generated, in the ſame proportion, a 
laviſh ſubmiſſion, and a brutiſh ſtupidity 
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of the common people; ſo that, in a few 
years, the relative opinion, that the fel- 


Jow-citizens had of one another, and 
chiefly thoſe of the lower ſort towards 


their ſuperiors, was the ſame, that ſpec- | 


tres uſe to effect upon the minds of chil- 


dren, when preſented to them, as ſome- 


thing dreadful or amazing. Still, in the 
later times, and during the period of the 


late liberty, this ſuperſtition, however 


much turned into ridicule, was, never- 
theleſs, ſo far prevalent upon ithe minds 


of the inhabitants of thoſe provinces re- 


moteſt from Stockholm, that, when an of- 


ficer of the higher ranks appeared among 
them, they looked upon him, either as 2 
deity, or a demon ſent to them from an- 
other planet. Had he any propoſals to 
make to them, either by the king's or- 


ders, or on account of his office, they ei- 
ther received them with the ſame ſtupidi- 


ty, or oppoſed them with uncommon 
fury; reaſon being ſilent in both the caſes. 


When 
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When a people, inſpired with ſuch ſenti- 
timents, approached the capital, in order 
to trade with its inhabitants, whoſe lan- 
guage the northern Swedes often uſed to 
be unacquainted with, it moſt commonly 
happened, that a mere appearance only of 
thoſe who were thought more poliſhed, 
or higher by rank, was ſufficient to cauſe 
the ſimplicity of the provincials ſubmit to 
any terms whatever, and to expoſe them 
to numberleſs impoſitions ; till, at laſt, 
| either awakened by their loſſes, or unde- 
ceived by time, and a more frequent in- 
tercourſe, which the mutual trade ſerved 
to afford them, they, at the latter end of 
the former government, began to perceive 
their own fimplicity, and to aſpire to a 
freedom more compatible with the prin- 
ciples of humanity, and true politeneſs; 
which, however, ſince the late revolution, 
ſeems to evaniſh; and the principles of 
deſpotiſm, even in this reſpect, will re- 
fume their former n. ſo much 

* 
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inſeparable from the nature of unlimited 
power; particularly in Sweden, Her 
neither the foil, climate, nor the cuſtoms; 
or religion of the inhabitants, are ſuitable 
to any kind of deſpotic rules, either by 
the conſtitutian, or, in fact, without ex- 
poſing the nation to chat ſtupid ſimpli- 
city, Which is not, nortever can he con- 
fiſtent with the purpoſe or the intention 
of civil ſocieties: Each ſociety; on aec- 
count of its reſemblance to a man, uſe 
often to be repreſented as a moral perſon: 
If, for inſtance, a phyſical perſon, I mean 
a ſingle man, endowed with all his ſenſes, 
were deprived only of two of them, vix. 
of the ſenſe of hearing, and of that of 
fight; ſuch an one undoubtedly ſhould 
be allowed to be the moſt miſerable of 
men; the more ſo, were he to ſupport his 
life, and that of his family, himſelf, and 
none elſe. Ignorance and ſtupidity, quite 
inſeparable from the nature of a deſpotic 
yy is, in that moral perſon, all the 
i, „ me, 
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1 


fame, as to want both eyes and ears. 
Deſpots are continually under an indiſ- ; 
penſible neceſſity of executing meaſures, 
which, if known to their inferiors, ſhould 
expoſe the deſpot, either to their deriſion 
or reſentment; and, in ſhort, roi the loſs 
of his uncontrollable powers but, to a- 
void this ad venture, the deſpot cheoſes to 
conceal his maxims; and chis being to- 
tally impoſſible, but among inferiors im- 
merſed in the moſt ſtupid ignorance, hence 
it happens, that few ſciences are cultivated 
or ſuffered in deſpotic ſtates; and that 
knowledge, which moſt - intereſts human 
ſocieties, 'and tends to procure them hap- 
pineſs, in rendering the individuals of 
them eaſy and ſociable, rather than ſtupid 
and ſlaviſh, is not only neglected, but 
likewiſe baniſhed as dangerous; ſince no- 
thing but fear, are the principles of a de- 
ſpotic government. The moſt northern 
inhabitants of Sweden, being, on account 
of the rudeneſs of their climate, thought 
leſs 
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leſs fit for knowledge than the ſouthern 
nations, a civil ſlavery, ariſing from en- 
croachment either upon their mutual in- 
tereſt or hohour, would eaſily throw them 
into a ſtate capable to reſemble a flock of 
brutes, rather than a ſociety of men. 
I may obviate an objection from thoſe 
who pretend that the Swedes are the moſt 
free people, on account of their liberty 
to ſend repreſentatives to aſſiſt at each 
diet, in order to manage matters intereſt- 
ing to their private trade, or elſe concerning 
the common welfare, This may, in ſome 
reſpect, be affirmed; however Sweden, likea 
patient who knows little or nothing about 
his own diſeaſes, is unable to find out re- 
medies applicable either for the removing 
of its diſorders, or for the recovery of 4 
better conſtitution. The repreſentatives 
of Sweden are prepared to ignorance 
before they ate convoked ; and, when aſ- 
ſembled, the ſame ignorance is propagat- 
ed, and nothing told or ſhewed them, but 
n „ what 
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what ſerves either to captivate their minds, 
or to forward the ſchemes invented by 
thoſe, whoſe pretended induſtry they of- 
ten are deceived by, without even per- 
ceiving them to be the rulers of their ſim- 
plicity. But, what is ſtill more oppreſ- 
five, the conſtitution, which in one para- 
graph indulges the repreſentatives with a 
ſhare in the government, recals, by ſubtle 
exceptions in the other paragraphs, that 
very liberty; and expoſes the repreſenta- 
tives to fear and danger, in caſe they would 
make uſe of their righbt. 

The ſouthern provinces, as Pomerania, 
and particularly Schone, provide Stock- 
holm annually with plenty of corn; which 
ſome of the northern provinces uſe to pur- 
chaſe at Stockholm, and tranſport it by 
ſea to the northern towns or country vil- 
lages. Norland and Lapland, being bar- 
ren countries, and every year wanting 
corn within themſelves, they are chiefly | 


ſupplied from the ſouthern provinces, by 
88 dL“ 
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Stockholm; and, in return, they bring to 
Stockholm, wood, tar, pitch, and ſkins of 
deer and other beaſts; in exchange for 
which, they uſe to return the corn, beſides 
a conſiderable quantity of wine, ſugar, cof- 
fee, tea, and different kinds of ſpiceries. 
As the Gothic provinces are known by a 
conſiderable fiſhing tradethey carry on with 
their herring, which are caught in great 
quantities by the inhabitants of Schone, 
Halland, and Bahuſlan, and partly ſent a- 
broad in veſſels from Gottenburgh, partly 
to the northern parts of Sweden; ſo, the 
northern provinces, as Waſterbotten, 
Helfingeland, and a province fituated 
within Sweden by itſelf, called Roſlogen, 
are all known by their cultivating a fiſh- 
ery in the Bothric Bay; where a great 
quantity of a kind of ſmall herring are 
caught by them, called in the country 
language, ffromming ; which they ſell at 
Stockholm, and the northern parts of Swe- 


ms in order to — by this trade, their 
| want 
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want of corn, ariſing from the barrenneſs 
of their grounds. The trade of fiſhing 
not being univerſally allowed to be pro- 
feſſed by the inhabitants, but, on the con- 
trary, being reſigned to certain people, and 
only to a certain number of the inhabi- 
tants of the towns, ſuch reſtraints have 
prevented it from being carried ſo far as 
to afford the nation any gain; beſides 
that this ſort of fiſh is choſen by the in- 
habitants of the northern countries, only 
through neceſſity, and for want of better; 
and the more ſouthern eountries, being 
more largely provided for by nature, and 
by a ſofter climate, they have too delicate 
a taſte for being pleaſed, except in caſes 
of the utmoſt neceſſity, with thoſe enter- 
tainments of the northern inhabitants. 
Finland, fituated on the frontiers of : 
Ruſſia, and being diſtant from Sweden, 
no leſs by its own language, cuſtoms, and 
manners, than by its ſituation, it is no 
wonder that the leſs care has been taken, 
0 | 8 2 either 
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either in poliſhing the manners, or pro- 
moting the intereſt of the inhabitants of 
this fertile and vaſt country. The Swe⸗ 
diſh kings have, from the remoteſt times, 
been always accuſtomed, as ſoon as they 
had mounted the throne, and been crown- 
ed, to take a journey all over the king- 
dom. This journey, in the old country 
language, is called rig ato, which ſigni- 
fies, to paſs the ſtreet of the kingdom. 
By this paſlage only, or when bloody wars 
have been carried on by the kings of Swe- 
den againft Ruſſia, the Finniſh nation have 
had the happineſs to ſee their kings; but, 
as the ſhort ſtay of the monarch, by ſuch 
an opportunity, has allowed the inhabitants 
nothing more, than only to ſee their kings, 
or follow them into bloody battles: theſe 
occurrences have ſerved to no greater pur- 
poſes, than only to give occaſion, either to 
ſome void exclamations of joy, or lamen- 
tations concerning ravage and blood ſhed. 
The real intereſt and advantage of this 
nation 
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nation has, at all times, and upon all oc- 
caſions, been neglected ; and the inhabi- 
tants themſelves left expoſed to thoſe vio- 
lences and oppreſſions of their ſuperiors, 
which uſe to be ſo common in the re- 
moter provinces of corrupted ſtates, and 
extenſive dominions. | 
In the month of June 1775, the pre- 
ſent king of Sweden took his journey to 
the ſouthern part of Finland, accompa- 
nied by two of his ſenators, his excellen- 


cy Ulric Scheffer, the prime miniſter, 


chancelly prefident, and chancellor of rhe 
_ univerſity of Finland or Abo; and the ſe- 
nator Liewen. During the king's re- 
ſidence, for only eight days, at Abo, 
there were a ſurpriſing number of writ- 
ings delivered to him, containing com- 
plaints from all corners of that coun- 


try; the common people having, ſince 
the revolution, been oppreſſed by the no- 
bles, and diſturbed in managing their 
trade; the œconomical laws had been ab- 

mM uſed, 
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uſed, and numberleſs poſſeſſors chaſed 
from their grounds and properties, lawful- 
ly acquired by them, and poſſeſſed by 
themſelves and their anceſtors, for hun- 
dreds of years; and cruelties were carried 
ſo far, that ſome of them had been im- 
priſoned, and publicly whipped with 
rods, merely for having endeavoured to 
recover their properties, by complaints 
preferred in the uſual manner, at the 
court of juſtice. Advocates and Jawyers 
| who had been emplayed to plead the 
cauſes of thoſe wretched clients, having 
likewiſe been committed to priſon, they 
now ſued for juſtice from the king, no 
leſs for their own ſake, than that of their 
clients; but the king, fearing perhaps to 
loſe the attachment of his favourites, a 
few unworthy noblemen who were the 
very oppreflors complained of, in caſe he 
had done juſtice to the complaining par- 
| ties: not only made no alteration in theſe 


matters, but, on the contrary, approved | 
| of. 
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of the impriſonment of the pleaders and 
writers, no leſs than of their clients; 
and is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf 
to his favourites in a manner, capable 
to flatter their wickedneſs, and at the 
ſame time cover his own cruelty, when 
he told them, that however ſeldom he ag- 
gravates a puniſhment, but will rather 
_ alleviate it, he nevertheleſs would, in re- 
| ſpect to thoſe unfortunate commons, act 
contrary to his inclination, To the reſt of 
theclients, and numberleſs others who had 
brought their complaints before the king, 
juſtice was promiſed, Accordingly, pro- 
digious numbers of the inhabitants of 
Finland went over next year to Stock- 
holm, in order to receive the acts of the 
king, or the promiſed juſtice, ſince they 
had waited in their houſes the whole year, 
without receiving the fulfilment of this 
promiſe; but their approaching Stock- 
holm ſerved only to increaſe their loſſes, 
by charging them with conſiderable ex- 

84 pences, 
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pences, and loſs of time, which otherwiſe 
they would have employed in providing 
for their houſes and families. As for 
their cauſes, it was anſwered to the moſt 
part of them, that no change could be 
obtained in what had been done in the 
provinces; and others were remitted to 
the lower country trials, which was al- 
moſt the ſame as to loſe his cauſe for 
ever; or at leaſt to be obliged to purchaſe 
juſtice ſtill dearer than was the weight 
of the injury and violence which they 
had ſuſtained. In this ſituation of 
the Finniſh affairs, it has not been at- 
tempted to forward the trade, but, on 
the contrary, to ruin the arts, to deſtroy 
all commerce for ever, and to bring the 
inhabitants to the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
Swediſh Finland, which runs from 
ſouth to north, or from Helfingfors to 
Tornea, about 660 Engliſh miles in 
length, and in breadth is extended from 
the bay of Bothnia to the Ruſſian fron- 


ne 5 
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tiers about 180 Engliſh miles, is very 
thinly inhabited; ſo that ſcarcely a mil- 
lion and a half of people are reckoned in 
this extenſive country. The ſoil is very 
fertile, except ſome places in Carely, 
which is ſituated at the north-eaſtern part 
of Sweden, on the Ruſſian boundaries; 
the half of it belongs to Ruſſia, conform- 
ably to the treaty of peace concluded at 
Abo in the year 1721. The ſouthern 
part of Finland, as Tavaſland and Savo- 
lax, is productive of abundance of corn, 
rye, barley, oats, wheat, beans, hemp, 
and flax; ſo that Stockholm, and almoſt 
the whole kingdom, is annually provid- 
ed with one or other of theſe neceſlaries 
from Sweden; beſides cattle, victuals, and 
proviſion of all kinds, which this coun- 
try produces, and ſupplies the wants of 
the towns, or other Swediſh provinces. 
| Tar and pitch are chiefly Finniſh com- 
modities, and are made by them in great 
quantities, The indefatigable induſtry, 
5 and 
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and almoſt incredible endurance of hard- 
ſhips and labours, make theſe people a- 
bound with every thing which their ſoil 
or their labours can produce; and the in- 
habitants, in general, being themſelves 
contented with very little, and accuſtom- 
ed to parſimony, and a greater ſimplicity 
of living, than the other inhabitants of 
Sweden, or perhaps any where elſe: there 
is much leſs conſumed within themſelves, 
than procured, by their hard living, to 
ſapply the wants of their fellow-citizens 
in the other Swediſh provinces. Their 
morals comprehend the utmoſt zeal for 
virtue and honeſty ; and nothing is more 
contrary to their ſentiments, than to act 
againſt the beſt conviction they have, or 
can be poſſeſſed of; from whence it hap- 
pens, that they abhor nothing more than 
thoſe who practiſe the oppoſite ſentiments, 
On which account, the Swedes, who are 
more vain, idle, and inconſtant, have 
always uſed to reproach the Finniſh peo- | 
| 1 ple | 
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ple for an invincible obſtinacy ; which, 
| however, this people is not guilty of, ex- 
cept when, by principles of honeſty, and 


motives of virtue, they are to defend what 


is, or at leaſt what by them is thought 
to be true and juſt. Fo 

Never was a people found more loyal 
to their country, or more faithful to their 


kings; ſo that there might have been diſ- 


covered 1n the conduct of their kings, the 
moſt ſhocking deviation from the princi- 
ples of virtue and honeſty, for being able 


to alienate the hearts of this people from 
their uſual attachment to their lawful ſu- 
periors. When the king Guſtavus Adol- 


phus was engaged in the German wars, 
and the Swediſh troops ſeemed to him to 
withdraw, by ſome attack of the enemy, 


he uſed ro threaten his Swediſh ſoldiers, 


That, if they would not keep the field 
of battle, he would turn the Finniſh ſol- 
diers againſt them, whom, by experi- 
ence in ſeveral | engagements, they had 
learned 
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learned to dread more than their enemies, 
in caſe the king had found himſelf under 
the neceſſity to make all poſſible uſe of the 
faithfulneſs of this people Whatſoever 
might be their ſentiments, they, however, 
complain loudly about the preſent ſtate 
of the Swediſh government; which, in- 
deed, they have done, not without the 
greateſt reaſon; however, by motives far 
from betraying diſloyalty towards juſt and 
lawful ſuperiors, - but merely  expreſling 
their horror and wearineſs, by uncontrol- 
able violences and cruelties, exerted by 
ſome few favourites of the court, in a 
degree, which cannot but exhauſt their 
uſual patience, and efface their modeſty, 
in proportion as their unhappineſs is 
grown intolerable, ſince their ſufferings are 

quite inſupportable. WE 
There being ſcarcely any town 1n the 
internal part of Finland, excepting thoſe 
maritime ones which are fituated on the 
Finniſh coaſts: the inhabitants of the up- 
| — - 
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percountry ſuffer great hardſhips, by carry- 
ing their country productions to the market 
towns. The fartheſt country places being no 
leſs than 180 miles diſtant from the neareſt 
town, and it being their cuſtom to uſe 
only one horſe for each ledge : ſome- 
times eight weeks, at leaſt, are required 
for performing this journey, by which 
an exceſhve cold' is to be endured, and 
ſnow, of two yards and an half deep, 
muſt be paſſed through. The latter in- 
conveniences have been much leſſened, 
ſince ſnow ploughs were invented; of 
which, however, the inhabitants of the 
upper provinces, as Tavaſtland, Savolax, 
and Carely, ſeldom make any uſe, it be- 
ing contrary to their old cuſtoms, and leſs 
_ practicable by them than in the ſouthern 
provinces, where the ſnow is not ſo deep. 
All that a poor country peaſant, or farmer, 
is able to carry to the town, by his ſo 
_ troubleſome journey, is but three tons of 
corn, ſome pounds of butter, tallow, flax 

and 
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| and hemp, A quantity of hay for the 


proviſion of his horſe, during ſome weeks 
journey, takes up the moſt ſpace, and. 
makes the greateſt appearance on his 
ſledge, which uſe to be a yard and a 
quarter broad, and almoſt fix yards in 
length. After having ſold his commodities 
at the town, he ſeldom can return more 
money than is wanted for paying the 
common taxes for that year; if he can 
bring his wife a new bonnet or handker- 
chief, he then certainly thinks he hath 
made a happy journey. There ſhould be 
nothing more wanted, in order to remove 
the diſtreſs of this people, and to obtain 
a perfect advantage of this fertile coun- 
try, but only ſome few towns, or publick 
roads, and inns, to be erected in theſe 
deſerts; but a government, always buſy in 
bribing only for power and dominion, 
moſt commonly uſe as much to be igno- 
rant how to govern a people well, as they 
moſt eaſily are diſpoſed to forget, that the 
I 95 rulers 
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rulers are for the ſake of the people, but 


not the people for the ſake of the rulers. 
Carely is all over mountainous, and 

filled with hills, or lakes and marſhes, 

which cauſe the ground to be leſs fit for 


tillage than it is in the other Finniſh pro- 
vinces; on account of which, the inhabi- 


tants of this province, the clergy except- 
ed, have been, from time immemorial, 
allowed to traffic, not only within Sweden, 
but alſo with the Ruſſians, whoſe market- 
places they frequently uſe to viſit, in the 


winter- time with ſledges, and in the ſum- 


mer ſeaſon with boats, of which they 
make uſe in paſſing the lakes or navigable 
rivers, flowing from Ruſlia, and diſcharg- 
ing themſelves in the lakes of Finland. 
All kinds of furs, of which there are 
plenty in Finland, uſe to be tran} ported by 


them to the Ruſſian towns, of which the 


Ruſſians are very fond, and receive them 
rather than the Swediſh bank-notes. In 
exchange, the Swediſh Carelians import. 
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from Ruſſia, befides corn and flour for 
their own uſe, hemp, flax, tallow, and 
thread, which they carry down to the 
Swediſh market- towns, in order to gain 
by it. The Ruſhan inef- eint, tobacco, 
cloth, or filk ſtuffs, being contraband to be 
entered at Sweden, as the Ruſſian thread 
and butter uſe to be the ſame for ex- 
portation from Ruſſia: the Swediſh, as 
well as the Ruſſian traders, by the prac- 
tice of ſmuggling, earried on on both ſides, 
uſe frequently to be attacked ; and always 
the loſs, conſidered in general, much ſur- 
paſles their gain by this trade, The govern- 
ment of Sweden being unacquainted with 
the private manners and cuſtoms of this 
people, and the means of their trade and 
ſubſiſtence: the inconveniencies reſulting 
from it, either to private families, or to 
the nation in common, have never been 
minded, probably more throu ghi en 


than — 
{ The 
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The upper provinces of Finland abound 
with woods and vaſt foreſts; but there be- 
ing no public roads, and very few naviga- 
ble rivers, the inhabitants are not capable | 
of carrying them to the market- towns, 
which are very diſtant from theſe country 
places; theſe vaſt foreſts, therefore, re- 
main quite uſeleſs to Sweden, which could 
eaſily be employed to make up the riches 
of the poor inhabitants, and the wealth 
or ornament of the whole nation, were 
the government ſided by thoſe men of a- 
bilities, whom they {0 eagerly oppreſs " 
perſecute. 

Some few ſaw-mills are to be ſeen in 
theſe places, but merely for private 
ule, which is very ſmall; as, for ſome 
few gentlemens houſes, which moſt com- 
monly are covered with deals, The 
diſtance being too great, and the incon- 
veniencies far above that, as to be ſur- 
mounted by the utmoſt hardſhips which 
this people elſe are accuſtomed to endure: 


*** ſuch 


3 


ſuch deals cannot be brought to the mar- 
ket towns. | 

The houſes of the peaſants, ortheir dwell- 
mg-rooms, called in the country language 
poerten, are built with timber, in the old 
Gothic manner, and without the leaſt 
embelliſhments, either in the inſide or on 
the outſide. Only one room is, in the 
winter time, the common habitation of 
the whole family; and ſometimes two, 
three, or four families may live in the 
ſame room. The richer peaſants have 
commonly two rooms; but ſeldom or ne- 
ver inhabit them both at once. The rea- 
ſon of their being provided with two ſe- 
parate dwelling- rooms, is a particular 
trouble cauſed by ſome inſects, called 
beetles and locuſts, or, in the Finniſh lan- 
guage, torakat and firkat ; which are faund 
in vaſt quantities in all the upper countries 
of Finland, except within the diſtance of 
"ry Engliſh miles from the falt ſea. 
Theſe 
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Theſe inſets are rather bigger than 
the common ſcarabeus and locuſt. As 
ſoon as the fire or light is extinguiſhed, 
the room all over is filled with the beetles, 
and the locuſts begin to ſing and make a 
noiſe more than in the day-time, or when 
the room 1s lighted. The ears of the 
people, in which the locuſts like to creep, 


and very cloſely attach to the bottom, 


are as much expoſed to the locuſts, as 
the whole body 1s the ſame to the beetles, 
by which the people are attacked as ſoon 
as it is dark ; but by light theſe inſects 
retire themſelves behind or under thoſe 


large furnaces, which ſerve in theſe coun- 


tries inſtead of chimneys. In order to a- 
void theſe, and ſeveral other inconvenien- 
cies, cauſed by the inſects, the people 
remove each month, or every two weeks, 
from the one dwelling-room to the other ; 
and one of theſe rooms being, in the mean- 
while, expoſed to the violence of that cold 


climate, which reigns in thoſe places: 


1 2 ſuch 
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292 An HISTORY of the 
ſuch are the only means by which the in- 
8 preſerve themfelves againſt theſe 

vermin, Not to mention diſeaſes and de- 
population of the country, reſulting from 
this ugly manner of living, where one 
fmall room is continually crowded, and 
often inhabited by no lefs than ſixteen, 
twenty, or more perſons ; it alſo may 
not be uncommon, if ſometimes, in 
this ſtate of living, caſes might hap- | 

Pen, which ſhould be attended to even by 

thoſe rulers, who ſeem themſelves to be 
ignorant of virtue and humanity. 

The vaſt diſtance from the rown, nd 
the wanted eſtabliſhments for procuring . 
the people an eafier life, which is in ge- 
neral the cauſe of their poverty, is the rea- 
ſon that they live in almoſt the ſame ſim- 
plicity as has been diſcovered by people 
who have been found 1n the natural ſtate 
of human life. Commodities of a ſmall 


value, brought by them to the market- 
towns, do not allow them to return any 
EY Goo TEE > ornaments 
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ornaments for their houſes or families; 
wherefore, ſeldom any glaſſes are uſed in 


their windows, nor can they have chim- 


neys conſtructed of bricks, or embelliſhed 


with iron-works ; inſtead of which, they 
have ſmall holes, of a quadrangular figure, 
cut in the walls of their dwelling-rooms, 
which ſerve them for windows - and 
are ſhut when it is dark, and opened 
for the day-light, by ſome wooden ſhut- 
ters made for that purpoſe. When wood 
is burning in the furnaces, in order to 
heat the room, which uſually is done by 
the women once every day, early in the 


morning; the doors and the windows of 


the room are opened for carrying out the 
ſmoke, there being no other way for it, 
excepting a ſmall hole in the roof of the 
houſe, made for this purpoſe, and which, 
during the ſmoke, is opened. Inſtead of 
candles, thin wooden ſticks, well dried, 


are burned by them, fixed in the middle, 


or in more places of the ſame room. And 
T 3 there 
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there being almoſt a continual night or 
| twilight all the winter, or for about ſeven 
months, that fire is not extinguiſhed, but 
for the ſ pace of two or three hours about 
noon. Theſe burning ſticks, which are 
prepared of fat fir, expoſes them to a 
continual ſmoke; and hence it is, that 
the face, the neck, and the hands of theſe 
people, are not ſo white as thoſe of the 
inhabitants of the lower countries, who | 
can burn candles, or furniſh their houſes 
with rea COnventencies, 
Sweden is reckoned among the oldeſt 
| kingdoms on the earth; their firſt kings 
being derived, by ſome hiſtorians, from 
Magog, the grandſon of Noah. There 
is an amazing ſeries of kings reckoned by 
thoſe hiſtorians, who, even in the later 
times, bave compiled the Swediſh annals. 
T have read many Swediſh poems, and en- 
tertaining genealogies of their kings, and 
have found in theſe writings as great 
' praiſes diſtributed to their kings, as in a- 


ny 
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| ny works of other nations : but I ne- 
vertheleſs can complain of nothing more 
than of my own ignorance, tor I cannot 

know what good thoſe ſo celebrated kings 
have done, there being ſo much good 


wanted in my native country. Only one 


man of integrity, placed but for a few years 


in public buſineſs, ſhould bluſh, were he 
not capable of removing thoſe marks of 


common miſery in Finland; but the Swe- 
diſh court, on the contrary, hath often 
thought it juſt and honourable, to raiſe 
its ſplendor and luſtre upon the miſery of 
this moſt wretched people. 

The want of an eaſier connection with 
the trading towns, ſituated on the Finniſh 


or Bothnick ſea-coaſts, is even the origin 


of ſeveral cuſtoms reſpecting the trade of 
theſe upper countries. As ſoon as. the 


lakes and marſhes in the autumn are fro- 
zen, and allow of a paſſage over the ice, 


the country villages diſpatch their deputies 
to the maritime towns, in order to en- 
55 quire 
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quire the price of thoſe products which 
they intend, at the approaching winter, to 
ſend down. They at the ſame time bor- 
row money from the merchants; whom 
they afcerwards pay with the wares car- 
ried down. Almoſt each country peaſant 
uſes to have his certain merchant whom 
he rrades with ; and ſometimes the price 
of the merchandiſe is not fixed before 
che following year; for the merchants, | 
who tranſport theſe country productions 
to Stockholm, being uncertain them- 
{elves what may be their gain at that 
place : they often delay the payment, 
till they return from Stockholm, and 
then agree with the country peaſants a- 
bout the price and payment of the wares 
received from them the preceding win- 

ter. 5 
The knowledge of writing, or reading 
writings, theſe country peaſants are quite 
unacquainted with; inſtead of which, 
like the old C_ * make uſe of 
ſticks, 
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fticks, on which they accompt, or carve 
their memorandums, with knives. Nor 
have ſchools ever been ereRed, for that 
- purpoſe, in any of the villages of Finland; 
ſo that thoſe who can have their children 
educated in the towns, or find them 
{elves in a ſituation for affording them 
a private education in their own hou- 
ſes, are the only families who can get 
their children better bred than is uſu- 
al in theſe places. This is not the 
caſe with the common people, but only 
with the nobility, and the moſt part 
of the elergy ; who either ſend their 
ſons to the public ſchools, eſtabliſhed in 
the towns, and ſupported by the ſtate; 
or, in other caſes, private tutors are 
kept by each family. Thoſe commonly 
employed as private tutors, are ſtu- 
dents of divinity, demanded from the 
univerſity of Abo; the moſt part of 


whom, if they have not frequented the 
college of Upſala, often want education 
themſelves, 
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themſelves. Thus are alſo bred even the 
nobility, or the people of the firſt rank, 
| who ſhall ſerve the court, rule the people, 
and influence more than the whole of 
their own nation. Some of the nobility 
uſe to ſend their ſons to Paris, for 
receiving a better education ; but a 
youth who hath learned little or nothing 
at home, what will he, when committed 
to his own conduct, learn abroad, but 
vices and fooliſhneſs ? The youth being 
diſpoſed for eaſe and pleaſure, more 
than for ſerious buſineſs: a young no- 
bleman ſent from thoſe remote foreſts 
of Finland, to the inchanting playhouſes 
at Paris, knew, at his return, only the 
vices and exterior faſhions of France, but 
was ignorant of their virtue or accom pliſh- 
: ments, in ſo far as they could be appli- 
cable to their native country; which, 
added to the domeſtic corruption, were 
thought the very means of poliſhing 


the inhabitants, of rendering their cli- 
Mate 
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mate _ and cul living eaſy « or Ini 
6 | 
The manner of clothing themſelves be- 
ing, amongſt the common people, as ſim- 


ple as 1s their diet and other living, ſcarce- 


ly any cloths or ſtuffs are by them re- 
turned from the market-towns, in ex- 


E change for thoſe wares which they have 


brought down; inſtead of which, clothes 
of {kin are wore in the winter ſeaſon, and 


coarſe cloth, or ſtuff, wrought at their 


own houſes, by their own women, is uſed 


by them, when the climate is ſofter, or 
even 1n hard labour, The common peo- 


ple wear clothes of ſheep-ſkins, made in 
the faſhion of great coats, the woolly 
ſide being always turned towards the 
body; which, when it ſnows, or the 
ſnow is wet, they cover with ano- 
ther coat made of coarſe cloth. Their 


hands are, in the ſame manner, covered. 


with big gloves, made of dogs, bears, 
foxes, wolves, or reindeers Mins, ſome- 
times 
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times of ſheep-ſkins, the hairy or woolly 
ſides moſt commonly turned outwards; 
and next to the hands are uſed ſmaller 
gloves, made of wool, which are covered 
by the former. The head is preſerved by 
large bonnets, made of the before- men- 
tioned ſkins; the hairy ſides turned in- 
wards, and the outſide covered over with 
ſome cloth or ſtuff, On the feet are moſt 
commonly, in the winter-time, wore two 
or three pairs of thick woolen ſtockings, 
Their ſhoes reſemble half-boots, and are 
tied or wrapt round the legs, with broad 
bands, weaved of wool, or cut of ſkin, 
and they are well ſmeared and prepared, ſo 
as not to freeze in the ſtrongeſt cold. 
Gentlemen wear great coats of finer 
cloths or ſtuffs, lined with the ſkins above- 
mentioned; which, moſt commonly, are 
made or bought in the towns. In as far 
as the people live in their uſual ſimplicity, 
without any other grievance than what is 
cauſed by the rudeneſs of the climate, 
„ and 
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and their hard labours: they, however, 
think themſelves happy, and wanting no- 
thing, ſince perhaps they know no better, 
and nature is ſatisfied with little. But as 
ſoon as any political eſtabliſhments a- 
mongſt them take place, or even are want- 
ed, they, in both caſes, tend only to bur- 
den them with taxes, or to diſturb their 
pretended happineſs, and to increaſe their 
hardſhips; ſince oppreſſion or neglect are 
the only advantages they reap, from the 
zeal of the rulers, tending merely to intro- 
duce their private conveniences, contrary 
to the climate, or to the immutable cuſ- 
toms of the inhabitants. 

They know little or no delicacy at all 
in their diet. Soon in the evening they 
go to bed, and riſe early in the morning. 
Having no watches for meaſuring the time, 
they ſupply this want, by having, in each 
houſe, one or more cocks, who, by their 
crowing early in che morning, uſe to raife 
them, If there is to be no change in the 

45 weather, 
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weather, or the cock is not taken by any 
illneſs, he every morning utters his firſt 
crowing about two o'clock; and then all 
the working people riſe; but if it is no 
working day, or the times for labour are 
not very preſling, they keep their beds 
till four or five o'clock; or, in their 
words, till three, four, or more times of 
the cock's crowing. Some aſtronomical 
knowledge remains among this people, 
which they have retained from time 
immemorial, and by words or common 
cuſtom propagated amongſt themſelves, 
of which they make uſe in meaſuring the 
time. They know the urſa major and 
minor, and ſeveral other ſtars, of which, 
in the night-time, they take notice; and 
from hence make their calculations about 
the advancement of the time. 

Their breakfaſt, in the winter time, 
conſiſts of boiled turnips, and broth made 
of water and flour. Thoſe amongſt them 
who can pour ſome milk in their broth, 

are 
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are called rich, Their dinner is almoſt 


the ſame; beſides ſome beef or fiſh, 


which, by turns, are ſeen at their tables. 
Their ſupper commonly conſiſts of haſty- 


pudding. In the ſummer time they 


could have plenty of food of milk, were 
they not under the neceſſity of convert- 
ing all the milk into butter and cheeſe, 
which they bring down to the towns, in 
order to obtain money for paying the 
taxes; beſides that the clergy, and ſome 
other officers are paid by them, not only 


with corn and money, but alſo with a 


certain quantity of butter and cheeſe, 
and other country productions ; of all 
which, a third is to be paid to the clergy, 
and as much to the crown, beſides a 


number of other taxes. Though they 
want nothing of thoſe advantages which 


a fertile ſoil, or their own induſtry and 
labour can produce; they nevertheleſs 
| ſtand in need of almoſt every thing, and 

find themſelves cruelly oppreſſed, as long 
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as no meaſures have been taken by the 
rulers, in order to allow them the enjoy- 


ment of thoſe advantages that nature it- 
ſelf hath provided them with; but, on 
the contrary, juſtice has been refuſed, 
open violences exerciſed, and taxes as en- 
ormous extorted from them, as from 
the ſouthern ſubjects, who inhabit a 
ſofter climate, and are provided no leſs 
by the police of the country, than by 


nature, with prerogatives more agreeing 


with humanity. 


The country all over being Walz inha- 


bited, the moſt part of thoſe who live in 
the internal part of it, are very diſtant 


from their churches; ſo that, in the win- 


ter time, when there is much ſnow, and 
they are troubled with the badneſs of the 
weather, and of the roads, a journey of 
no leſs than four, or ſometimes five days, 
is required, before they can reach the 
neareſt church. Some of the remoteſt fa- 


milies may, in ſome places, have a dil- 


x tance 
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tance of 90 or 120 Engliſh miles; as, for 
inſtance, in the two extenſive pariſhes, 


called Paldamo and Soteamo, where the 


clergy uſe continually to travel round 
the pariſhes, and viſit the families; but 
it, however, often happens in theſe places, 
chat children die without ordinary bap- 
tiſm, and old people without having an 
opportunity of receiving the ſacrament : 
burials and marriages, in ſo far as the ce- 


remonies of them uſe to be performed by 
the clergymen, are often adhibited too 


Thoſe who inhabit the lower country, 
and have the towns at a ſhorter diſtance, 


have more frequent commerce with the 
merchants, and provide the towns with 
plenty of country productions. By mak- 
ing uſe of their vaſt foreſts, tar is extract- 
ed by them in great quantities; of which, 
after having been brought down to the 
market-towns, the merchants boil the 
pitch; which by them is tranſported, ei- 
| | U 5 ther 
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ther abroad, or only to Stockholm. The 
tillage of the ground is more common 
here than in the upper countries; not 
ſo much for any, greater fertility of the 
ground, as. much more on account of the 
facility of tranſporting.the corn and other 
wares to the markets, Thoſe of the com- 
mon people who live on the ſea- coaſts, 
and keep veſſels themſelves, for the tranſ- 
portation of their products to Stockholm, 
are poſſeſſed of more wealth, and keep a 
| more ſplendid houſe; but their refources 
| being emptied by ſuch extravagancy, they 
poſleſs nothing preferably to the upper in- 
| habitants, but only a borrowed ſplendor, 
which is ſupported by thoſe vaſt exports, 
which they, every ſummer, make of their 
products to Stockholm. | Toes 
The arts are quite unknown m the 
country villages : ſcarcely. is there a tay- 
lor, ſhoemaker, or ſmith to be found; for 
moſt part of the common people procure 
their 
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| their own neceſſaries, cock family for 


themſelves. In ſome of the towns, as, for 
inſtance, Abo, only the moſt common arts 
are cultivated ; and thoſe of more refine- 
ment are profeſſed no where elſe than at 


Stockholm: however, at preſent, they are, 
even at that place, as much in decay, as 


they have formerly been flouriſhing. 
The towns, in relation to their trade, 
ſituation, or privileges, are divided into 


three claſſes, viz. inland towns, maritime 


towns, and marts for trade. Of the firſt 
kind, there are but two in Finland; one 
at the north end, called Cajanaborg, and 
the other Tavaſtehus, fituated towards the 
ſouthern end of Finland; both of which 
are diſtant from the ſea about ninety Eng- 


liſh miles; and have a very ſmall trade, 
excepting. by the annual market, which, 


in the winter time, during two or three 
days, is uſually held in theſe towns ; on 
which occaſion, they are viſited by ſome 
merchants from the maritime towns, or 
"IU 4 by 
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by the ſurrounding country men, and by 
fome Ruſlian peaſants or merchants. The 
maritime towns, being what their com- 
mon names point out, they at preſent are 
almoſt altogether marts ; ſince they late- 
ly obtained liberty to trade abroad. One 
fmall and inconſiderable town, hard by 
Abo, and called Nadendal, is not of this 
number; and uſe to trade only within 
the kingdom, as with Stockholm, Abo, 
er any other place; which kind of trade 
is the principal one, even of all the reſt of 
the Finniſh towns, though they are en- 
dowed with the privileges of trading a- 
broad. Theſe maritime towns, being fi- 
tuated along the Finniſh coaſt from ſouth 
to north, or from Helſingfors to Tornea, x 
are founded in places very diſtant from 
one another; ſo that there is a ſpace of 
ſixty or ninety Engliſh miles betwixt the 
moſt part of them. Notwithſtanding this 
diſtance, which, one ſhould think, would 
contribute to extend the trade of each 
town 
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town in particular, on account of their 
being ſituated at too great a diſtance for 
being able to prejudice or to charge one 
another; which ſeemingly might happen 
were they cloſer; but their trade, never- 
theleſs, is very ſmall and languiſhing, 
with regard to thoſe great advantages 
they could have for improving it. 

Were the country which ſurrounds the 
town well inhabited, ten millions of inha- 
bitants could ſubſiſt in Swediſh Finland, 
inſtead of only one, which it contains, 

But this is not the only proof of inat- 
tentive and unworthy rulers. The towns 
too, have never been advantageouſly con- 
_ nected with the upper country, by thoſe 
rivers, which, from all parts of that country 
flow down to the town, and which could 
very eaſily be made navigable, were the 
rulers as much pleaſed in providing their 
ſubjects with conveniencies, as they are 
ready to injure them, and to reap advan- 
tages even of their ruin, in expoſing them 

0 as 
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alternately to internal oppreſſions, or to 
external wars. Were ſome expences laid 
out in each ſummer ſeaſon, theſe rivers 
might, in a few years, be made navigable; 
and it could never require any greater 
ſums than what are annually: ſpent by the 
king, in Keeping at Stockholm continually 
an expenſive horſe- guard; which is as 
needleſs and hurtful to the country, as it 
never was the cuſtom of good Swediſh kings 

during the time of peace. Never had the | 
Swediſh kings ſo grear revenues, nor were 
they encompaſſed by o many favourites, 
as the preſent king is; but they, however, 
were richer; for they remembered, that 
they were below the people, as men, and 
aboye them, only as the promoters of the 
happineſs, and defenders of the rights of 
their peaple. Thoſe very Kings were, per- 
Hhaps, better ſecured; for they knew the 
value of daing juſtice to the people, and 
gf chooſing their firſt officers from among 


pobtemen of true merit and integrity. 


No 


3 
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No man, hath he the leaſt ſenſe of vir- 
tue and honour, would attack a good 
king; but rather, had he more than one 
life,” he certainly would give it to his de- 
fence; as, on the contrary, men of inte- 

grity diſcover nothing with greater hor- 
ror; than a throne engroſſed by. vices and 
injuſtice; which, as it is the greateſt evil 
in human ſocieties, ſince it renders no 
leſs than whole nations unhappy, it can- 
not but excite the greateſt ſorrow and 
averſion of good men. This, wicked 
kings know too well; and hence it is, 
that they fear the good, and like to be 
ſided only by the wicked; whom, howe- 
ver, they fear no leſs than thoſe of better 

ſentiments among their ſubjects; a tyrant 
nevertheleſs imagines himſelf ſafe, when 
guarded by his ſword, or when continu- 
ally he can keep the knife at the throat of 
thoſe whom he dreads. Such, hiſtory 
proves abundantly to have always been 
the weapons of injuſtice and violence, 
U * particu- 
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particularly at courts where money hath 
been wanted ; and where iron muſt have 
ſupplied what could not have been effect- 
ed by filver or gold. Which inſtru- 
ments, on the contrary, uſe to be almoſt 
unknown at a court where the prince 
hath been taught to gain the hearts of 
his ſubjets by unblameable royal vir- 
tues; and where the throne is guarded 
merely by the practice of juſtice and hu- 
manity. 
Guſtavus I. of Vaſa, the Swediſh ſavi- 
our, ſaved his people from foreign and 
domeſtic yoke; from an oppreſſive influ- 
ence of the pope, and from Daniſh ty- | 
ranny; he delivered his ſubjects from the 
unlimited inſolence exerted upon them by 
their own nobility ; and from an inſati- 
able clergy, whoſe pride and covetouſneſs 
knew no bounds, and whoſe moſt abo- 
minable vices were rooted in the doc- 
trines, ſanctified by ſuperſtitious zeal, 
and adapted to the politics of that barba- 
| rous 
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rous century, devoted to darkneſs and 
ſlavery. Guſtavus Adolphus defended 
the faith abroad, and protected juſtice 
and liberty at home; and both af theſe 
great kings agreed in undertaking and 
proſecuting nothing, either abroad, or 
at home, but what they found juſt and 
laudable; and, far from perſecuting mil- 
lions whom they knew innocent, they 
often regarded a ſingle individual of good 
ſenſe and integrity, as dear as their own 
lives. Such is the caſe where virtue or 
true honour is the principle of the go- 
vernment; which is the contrary, as ſoon 
as pride and crimes are once become the 
principles of it. | 
As want of connexion betwixt the towns 
and the upper country, by the rivers, 
deprive the traders of all advantages; ſome 
ſtill greater inconveniences are cauſed by 
land, on account of the common want of 
public roads, or eſtabliſhments of public 
carriages or waggons, ſo common in all 
EE, ” other 
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other countries over the world; and want- 
ed no where elſe than in Sweden, and 
particularly in Finland. The peaſants 
and merchants, as well as the reſt of the 
commons of Sweden, being, during the 
preceding government, as mi ſerable ſlaves 
under the ſenate and king, as they are at 
preſent under the king and ſenate, or 
ſome others whom the king chuſes to 
protect as his favourites: the commons, 
and particularly the merchants, have leſs 
influence at preſent, than they ever had be- 
fore, for improvin g their advantages, or ex- 
tending any of their intereſting views, 
They are neglected by the court, and, 
by prepared ſchemes, induſtriouſly op- 
poſed by thoſe who have an uninterrupt- 
ed opportunity of gaining the court's fa- 
vour and protection, either by their own 
perfidy, or by the uſual proffigacy of a 
court by them corrupted. The ſtudy of 
politics is not how to promote the happi- 
nefs of the commons, imagining ſuch to 


be 


e 
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be contrary to their own intereſt; they 


meditate merely how to raiſe their pri- 


vate wealth and ſplendor on the ruin of 
the whole; and hence it 18, chat even in 
its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, the real luſtre 
of that kingdom was but a ſplendid pover- 
ty. If we may uſe an obſolete parable, of 
which, however, the practice is worn out 
more than the ſtyle: A wiſe man, had he 
a ſheep, he certainly would feed it, and 
uſe the wool for life; rather than take 
both the wool and the ſkin for a few mo- 
ments; but wiſe” men have for many 


years not been ſuffered at Sweden. And | 


the greateſt part of thoſe who are placed in 
the higher offices, ſeem indeed as if they 

were affected with ſome kind of wildneſs; 
for they are either ſhy to the people be- 
low them; or, if allowed to be approach- 


ed, they reſemble as if they would make 


a bad uſe of their teetn. 
The Bothnick and Finniſh bays, are 
thaſs waters ag the veſſels of Finland 
hs. 
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uſually wk upon. Part of that ſea, all 
ed, by its ſituation at the province Aland, 
the Sea of Aland, is paſled through be- 
fore they reach the iſlands; which, from 
the Baltic, open the paſſage to Stockholm, 
and are a ſtrong fortification of that city, 
| from the waterſide, on account of the 
length and narrowneſs of this paſlage, 
running betwixt iſlands and high moun- 
tains, in a ſtretch of about ſeventy-two 
Engliſh miles from the eaſt and north-eaſt 
ſides of Stockholm. 
The Bothnick Bay, which is the wok 


northern of the Swediſh waters, and is 


ſituated between Norland and the north- 
ern part of Finland, is in length 600 Eng- 
liſh miles. In the middle of it is a long 
land, called Ulfoe; where the paſſage 
grows quite narrow on both fides of this 
iſland, and makes the navigable water no 
broader, than fix or ſeven Engliſh miles. 
It is in this place, where, in the au- 
tumn, ſo many Finniſh veſſels are wreck- 
> 1 
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ed. It is not above fifteen years ſince the 
firſt, and only light-houſe, was erected at 
the ſouthern end of it; the northern and 
middle places of that iſland, which is a- 
bove ſixty Engliſh miles in length, are 


ſaid ſtill to want theſe eſtabliſhments. 


Though the wants of Sweden are too 


numerous for being deſcribed in a vo- 


lume ſuch as this; theſe few, however, 
which have been here ſhown, prove evi- 
dently, that all the revolutions of that 
kingdom, excepting that by Guſtavus I. 
of Vaſa, have never been intended for 
the happineſs of the ſtate, or the welfare 
of the people; but have ſerved merely to 
ſatisfy the pride and the rapacity, either of 


the court, or of a ſmall number of nobles, 


by enſlaving and ruining the reſt of the 
nobles as well as commons. And the late 
revolution, inſtead of ſaving the wretched 


people from the inſolence of an oppreſſive 


and cruel ariftocracy, exerted moſt com- 
monly by ſome few noblemen : the very 
. ariſtocracy 
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ariſtocracy was, by the new conſtitution, 
rendered irreſiſtible, being veſted in a deſ- 
potic king, and uncontrollable courtiers ; 
and nothing but a mere name; and the 
oppreſſive weight of an enormous power 
was allotted for the commons; which the 
citizens have, in theſe few precetling You 
experienced too mug. 
Britain, in only one reſpect, not to 
mention numberleſs other circumſtances, 
is the happieſt kingdom on the earth; a 
well eſtabliſhed trade is the baſis of its 
happineſs; the arrangement of the no- 
bility is incomparable, their rights and 
titles being inherited only by their eldeſt 
ſons. But, in Sweden, this is quite the 
contrary ; . trade is neglected, and the 
traders are def} piſed, even in their fa- 
mily and poſterity; the nobles, and not 
only their ſons, but even daughters, 
inherit, merely by their birth, the titles 
and rights of their father; and the ſons 


tranſmit the fame n unto all 
1 | | their 
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their children, to the lateſt poſterity. 
But as theſe advantages. cannot be enjoy- 
ed, but by encroaching-.upon the ho- 
nour or intereſt of the reſt of the citizens, 
the commons of Sweden are only, in this 
regard, charged far above that proportion 
and equality of rights, which ſhould be 


moſt exactly obſerved in civil ſocieties; 


and particularly in the moſt northern 
climates, where the ſoil and the living a- 
lone, of thoſe inhabitants, ſeems to throw 
them below the happineſs of the ſouthern 
nations. The preſent king of Sweden, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, or at leaſt not in- 
ereaſing the prodigious number of no- 
bles created by his father the late king, 
in bribing for more power: hath, on the 
contrary, granted almoſt numberleſs char- 
ters of nobility; not only to thoſe Swediſh 
_ gentlemen: who remained commons, by 
the ſudden death of his father, but even 
to other youths; *who have been beſt diſ- 
poſed to pleaſe him; and who, (were a 

Guſtavus 
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Guſtavus, Vaſa, or Guſtavus Adolphus, to 
riſe from their tombs,) could, by thoſe 
immortal heroes, ſcarcely be ſaluted pretty 
boys of Sweden. There being ſeveral 
elergymen, and others of the commons, 
whom ? ft, king could , not engage to 


y * — 4 


ſelves; 3, AN of ther being e er to 4 
in his proſpects, he made their children 
noblemen. So that, either in rewarding 
his nobles, or in promotin g the intereſt 
of his commons: the perſonal merit of the 
former has even ſo little been the true 
motive of his rewards; as the common 
welfare of the latter, never was the real 
object of his eſtabliſnhments. 
As for the Laplanders, their manner of 
living is far below that of the reſt of the 
human race; and, however much it is 
owing to the quality of the ſoil, and the 
elimate inhabited by this people, there 
are, nevertheleſs, no wants or hardſhips 
in their common or Private economy, 
which, 
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which, by art or induſtry, could not ei- 
ther be removed or alleviated, were the 


police of the country directed towards the 


ſofrenirig, rather than accumulatirig the 
miſery of this people. By Swediſh Lap- 
land, is underſtood ſome part of the moſt 


northern end of Finland, and the upper- 


moſt part of Norland, towards the boun- 


daries of Norway. The fartheſt pla- 


ces are ſituated, ſome of them 180; 
and others 240 Engliſh miles from 
the Bothnic Bay, upwards in the coun- 
try; and their habitation is ſtretched 
from ſouth to north, parallel with the 
province of Weſterbotten, or from the 


moſt ſouthern town of Weſterbotten, 


called Uhmea, to the moſt northern town 
of the ſame province, called Tornea, 
which, in the north, is the laſt town in 
Sweden, ſituated under the 6 5th degree 


45 minutes north latitude. There is no 
one town in Lapland, nor are there in the 


upper part of it any country villages; 


for the inhabitants live in huts ſome 
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miles diſtant from each other, and made 
of long trees, of which ſome branehes 
are cut off, and the trunks raiſed upon 
their ends on the ground; ſo that the 
upper ends lean towards one ano- 
ther, in ſush à manner, as to make their 
huts, exachly to reſemble a cone or ſu- 
gar-loaf. The inſide of theſe huts is 
ſometimes covered with ſkins of rein- 
deers, and the outfide with moſs and 
branches of the trunks, employed, either to 
build the hut of, or to heat it. The fire is 
kept on the ground, in the middle of the 
hut, and the ſmoke is carried out by the 

top, where a hole is left for that purpoſe. 

The baſis, or ground within the hut is 
about three and an half yards in dia- 
meter; fometimes more; and its height 
about five or ſix yards, or more. Thoſe 
of the family who can ſtay at home, or are 
not employed in guarding the rein- deers 
on the tops of the mountains, dwell day 
and night in theſe huts. Their beds moſt 
commonly 
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commonly conſiſt of one rein-deer's ſkin, 
which each of them diſplays on his de- 
termined ſpace of ground, round the 
fire - place; the hairy ſide of the ſkin be- 


ing turned towards the body, and the 


upper ſide of the body being covered with 
another ſkin of the ſame kind) chey are 
in that manner well provided againſt the 
cold. They, however, often uſe to ſleep 
in their clothes, made of che rein- deers 
Minz it gan CAO SH 10:2 a 


Shirts, or a W are uſed very livs | 


tle, or not at all, amongſt them; for they 
ſow no hemp or flax on their mountain- 
ous grounds. And in places where the 
ground could be cultivated, ignorance, or 


prejudices of old cuſtoms, prevent them 


from making uſe of all thoſe advantages 


which nature has provided them with.- 


In the loweſt part of Lapland, ſituated 
neareſt to the towns of Norland or Weſter- 
botten, a ſmall quantity of corn is ſowed; 
which, as is uſual in all thoſe northern 
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countries, is ſown very late in the ſpring, 
but is ripe for the harveſt much earlier 
than in the ſouthern countries ; for the 
ſnow ſtill covering their fields cl the be- 
ginning of the month of June, prokibits 
them from an earlier tillage of their 
grounds; and the ſun, which day and 
night, i in the ſummer t time, appears above 
their horizon, and keeps their air ſoft, 
makes their growth advance day and 
night, and allows their harveſt to be earlier 
than in theſe ſouthern countries, where 
the growth, favoured in the day time by 
the heat, is in the night time ſtopped by 
the abſence of the ſun, and a cold air 
which then takes place. Whatſoever may 
be the advantages of their ſoil or climate, 
the tillage of the ground, however, is al- 
moſt unknown among them; and bread 
is nevertheleſs as much liked and wanted 
by them, as brandy or other liquors ; ; 
| which their hardſhips, joined to the rude- 
neſs of the climate, makes them like no 
| leſs 
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leſs than ſore * neceſlaries much want- 


ed amongſt them. . Senſible rulers would 


have been prone to found their glory on 


the happineſs of theſe moſt wretched ſub- 


jects, had they been as ſolicitons to pro- 
mote the welfare of a deglining, PIT - 


”% CC Ep 


their power, and to ere their ranks, a a- 
midſt tlieſe poor huts; but, what Was be- 
come of kings, fince they were. no more 
the fathers of their people, but merely 


Z proud uſurpers of thoſe, upon the ſimpli- 


city and miſery of whom, they could de- 
ceitfully raiſe their ſplendor. The loweſt 


man, had he any ſenſe and ambition, 


would rather ſtarve, than eat his bread 
gathered from the neglected huts of thoſe 
miſerable flaves ; but the higheſt of men 
ſeem to think themſelves entitled to 
inſenſibility in point of ſhame and true 
honour ; excepting when they like to co- 
ver their own infamy with the contempt, 
or even defamation of the reſt of men. 
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The trade of the Laplanders is found- 
ed on their private xconomy and man- 
ner of living, which conſiſt in watching 
their reindeers, in hunting, and catching 
fiſh. They bring down to the maritime 
towns the | products hielt they acquire 
by chis kind ef living; and, in exchange 
tor their wares, they obtain chietly corn, 
mall. quantities of ſalt, and ſome few o- 
ther mexchandifes-of the towns, together 
with ſilver coins, of which they are very 
fond. Uhleaborg, Tornea, Lulea, Bitea, 
and Uhmea, are thoſe only towns which 
they. viſit in carrying on the internal 
trade of Sweden; and Norway is perhaps 
the only country. known to them for r 
trade abroad. id” 
The wealth of a 8 being. mea- 
ſured according to the number of reindeers 

| which each of their families 15 poſſeſſed 
of; a prodigious number of theſe rein- 
deers is required before he ean be claſſed 
among the rich of the inhabitants. The 
greateſt 
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belonging to only one 
” family, amounts to about 1500, or ſome= 

times 2000 deers; however thoſe are 
few who poſſeſs ſo many. The poor- 
eſt among them have fifty or one hun- 
dred; and the middle ſort of theſe fami- 
lies moſt commonly poſſeſs flue or fix 
hundred reindeers; which number is in- 
deed very ſmall, when one conſiders, 
that theſe reindeers muſt not only feed 
and clothe the family all the year over; 
but likewiſe ſerve inſtead of horſes in con- 
tinual journies undertaken by them, in 
the winter time, to ſo diſtant towns or 
market places; in which journey, on ac- 
count of their having no roads, but only 
high mountains, vaſt wilderneſſes, deep 
ſhow, and thick foreſts to ſurmount and 
paſs through, thirty or forty reindeers 
are required for the fame purpoſe,” which 
is effected in the lower 94s with on- 
ROT horſe, ee : 
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„They never are . to 4 
any of the gentry, except their cler- 
gyman, the country judge twice in the 
year, the ſteward of the crown when he 
| gathers the taxes; or even when they 
themſelves, in the winter time, take their 
journey down to the maritime towns, or 
hen their own market places are, in the 
month of February, viſited: by the mer 
chants of thoſe towns. In the month 
of January, the Laplanders ſet out 
on their journey down to the towns; 
and often their women, and ſometimes 
children of ſeven or ;cight months old 
are allowed to accompany them. Only 
one perſon at once can have place in their 
edges, which (in their country language) 
are called archia, or cumiſia; and reſem- 
ble very much one of the ſmalleſt boats 
uſed by the watermen at London, for 

paſſing the Thames, were che back-end 

of theſe boats not acute as the fore- end, 
put merely cut off, in ſuch a manner as 
5 89 


" 
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to make that end as broad: as the middle 
of the boat. The cumiſks;are:of unequal 
bigneſs; ſome of two, others of three 
yards in length ; and they are no broad- 
er than for leaving place to only one per- 
ſon; who always is ſeated on the back end 
of the cumiſſe the feet covered with a kin, 
and che upper part of the body left in the 
air, and quite eafy, for being in readi- 
neſs to give the cumiſk a proper balance 
by each of its motions; which the Lap- 
landers know well to manage, and others 
who have been taught, only are able to 
imitate, The end of a leather thong, or 
ſometimes a ſtring made of flax, being 
faſtened to a hole in the fore- end of the 
cumiſk, and conducted betwixt the legs 
of the reindeer, and the other end of the 
ſtring being attached to the neck of the 
deer, ſerves inſtead of harneſs and ſhac- 
kles. Another ſtring, ſmaller than the 
former, ſerves the purpoſe of reins; of 
which the one end is faſteged to the rein- 
deer's 


_ a 
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ſtring being wrapped, in a prudent man- 
ner, round the wriſt of the hand of thoſe | 
cho ſit in the cumiſk: the deer is go- 
verned by it, without being able to hurt 
the hand, which happens, if the ſtring 
is not wrupped and kept round the hand 
in the proper way. By this ſtring, the 
reindeer is turned on either ſide, only 
by throwing the ſtring on that ſide of the 


reindeer's back, towards which one would 


have it to be turned. In paſſing down 
the high mountains, there is no other 


means uſed in governing the reindeer, 


but by forcing it to run as faſt as poſſi- 
ble, and at the ſame time retarding the 
cumiſk with the hands or arms thruſt in- 
to the ſnow, in order to prevent the hin- 
der legs of the deer from being hurt by 
the cumiſk; which, if it happens, it is 
exaſperated, and endeavours often to at- 
tack the manager of it. There, however, 
is another great inconvenience in paſſing 
ä down 
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down theſe high rocks and mountains; 
for if thoſe reindeers which are the fur- 
thermoſt, ſhould ſtop in running down 
the hills, which often happens, thoſe who 
follow after, and keep always che ſame 
paths, in paſſing the ſame hill, cannot a- 
void running the fore: part of che cumiſł 
through the back of the man ho paſſes 
next before, and thus gives him moſt 
commonly a mortal blow; which has 
happened, eſpecially to clergymen and o- 
ther officers, on account of their being 
lefs accuſtomed to ſuch jourmes than the 
common Laplanders. Often, only one 
of the common people, on their journey 
to the towns, manage fifreen or more 
deers; by placing himſelf to manage the 
furthermoſt- of them, and by a ſtring 
faſtening the deer, which follows next 
after him, to his cumiſk; and fifs:en or 
twenty being all thus tied to one an- 
other's cumiſks: the Laplander, by ma- 
naging the r governs them all; 

howerer, 
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however, it is attended with many hard- 
ſhips and dangers. : 

The wares. brought down. AS them, to 
the towns, commonly are, dried tongues, 
the cheeſe, and meat of reindeer ; the 


34S I % a> 


horns, abe aye of the ſame deers; 
great co 21, gloyes and - boots, made 
by e of reindeers ſkins, of 
which the ha hairy ſide is turned out- = 
wards, and. are very much eſteemed and 
worn, even by the gentry. of the northern 
Swediſh countries, on account, of their 
peculiar property of reſiſting the cold, and 
keeping the body warm; ſkins of other 

deers catched by them in hunting, and 
dried fiſhes, are likewiſe carried down to 
the towns. Guns and gun- powder being 
little uſed by them, they moſt commonly 
hunt with bows and arrows, and ſpears of 
iron, faſtened on the top of wooden poles. 
The reaſon of an old cuſtom of having their 
fiſhes, and all ſorts of meat, always dried, 

rather than ſalted, 18 derived from the 
great 
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930 


great difficulty they meet with it in carrying 
either the ſalt from the towns to their 
diſtant. dwelling-places, or in conveying 
the ſalted wares down to the towns. Be- 


Dag 


ſides, their cumiſks are "DEE fit for con- 
taining tons or barrels, | nd” they” tre- 


quently are diſappointed in obtaining the 
ſalt at the towns, which often want jt t 
themſelves, before the veſſels can arrive 
from Stockholm, whence theſe | provinces 


are provided with the falt, the maritime 


towns of Weſterbotten being not allowed 


to trade, but within the kingdom. When 
they approach the towns of Weſterbotten, 
they leave their reindeers ſome miles be- 

hind them, and drag their cumiſks them- 
ſelves to the towns, on account of there be- 
ing no food in the towns for their deers, 
which feed upon a kind of white moſs, 


growing only upon thoſe mountains which 


are ſituated at the diſtance of ſeven or 
eight Engliſh miles from the towns. The 


horſes, moreover, are much frightened ke. 


the 
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the fighe of chuſe deers ;. bf: which to pre- 
vent the bad conſequences, they are pro- 
hibited from approaching with their deers 
the towns, or even the 8 2 55 which 
paſſes through the towuais. 
When the Laplanders return am che 
towns, tlie merchants uſually follow: them 
up to Lapland, in order to aſſiſt the annu- 
al markets kept by the Laplanders, in the 
month of February. When a ſtranger from 
the lower country viſits their huts, they 
are at the utmoſt trouble how to receive 
their gueſts in the moſt friendly manner. 
Bread being little uſed by them, they im- 
mediately fill the table with meat, cheeſe, 
and tongues of reindeers, either dried, or 
elſe dreſſed in their uſual manner. But- 
' ter 15 as little wanted as uſed among them: 
the meat of their own deers being no leſs 
fat than delicate, If their gueſt is a gen- 
tleman of any appearance, or an officer of 
the crown, they; at laſt, or inſtead of the 


deſerts uſually gotten at the court, bring to 
| the 
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the table a wooden cup, filled with ſilver 
money, aſking their 1 to take moch 
of it as he wants. 1 0 5 
In the natural ſtate in which this wands 
ſeem to live, virtue and humanity are 
thought to be unknown; but alas! it is in 
corrupted courts, and degenerated ſocieties, 
where theſe true ornaments of the human 
race are baniſhed; and the utmoſſ diſtreſs 
and miſery of the lower ſort of men look 
ed upon as too gloomy objects for thoſe 
higher proſpects, tending to ravage coun- 
tries, and to deprive ſocieties of happineſs. 
The ordinary buſineſs of the Lapland- 
ers being to watch their deers, they ſeldom 
ſtay in their huts, but are under the ne- 
ceſſity to follow the flocks of their rein- 
deers, and dwell on the mountains, in 
holes like rooms, digged in the ſnow. As 
the deers, which live upon the white moſs 
growing on theſe mountains, cannot 
feed long upon one rock, they remove 
en one hill to another, to find food for 
8 them, 
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them. When it happens to rain in the 
autumn, before the tops of the mountains 
are covered with ſnow, and thus, 'by:a 
following ſudden cold, che moſs ſhould 
be changed, together. with the water, into 
ice, Which does not allow their deers to 
feed upon it: the deers, and eſpecially the 
young colts, ſtarve; whence a great: loſs, 
or entire ruin, often enſues to the pro- 
prietor of them: which is the cauſe that 
a Laplander is, more than the reſt of men, 
ſubject to that viciſſitude of human hap- 
pineſs, which allows him, the one year, to 
be rich, without knowing whether he, 
the next year, may poſſeſs more than the 
moſt diſtreſſed amongſt his countrymen. 
Happy were mankind; and Sweden eſpe- 
cially, if their kings, who, either by vir- 
tue and birth, or by perfidy and vior 
lence, have attained the wealth and ſplen- 
dor of a throne, would remember; that 
there is a ſupreme Being, moſt.” juſt, 
and moſt ſacred; who only, in the ſeries 
Sw of 
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of human corruption, may / once a3 
eaſily; precipitate them down to a ſtation 
contrary to their deſires, and infatuated 
wy If even the voice of truth were; in 

our corrupted. times, ſuppreſſed, as indeed 
it is by the flattering voice of untruth 
and violences; the experience, and im- 


partial hiſtories of Sweden and other na- 


tions, will ery ſo loud, as to be heard even 
by thoſe who have reached the ſummits 
of ſplendid deafneſs. Truth and juſtice 
being the only pillars capable of ſupport- 
ing a man entruſted with the duty of ex- 
erting authority and power; nothing but 
the moſt malicious wickedneſs, or the 
ſtupideſt ignorance, can induce rulers ra- 
ther to neglect than to perform their main 
virtues; to what temptations ſoever their 
paſſions, or the fictitious beauty of their 
— might expoſe them. It alſo is tod 


©1088 anadvertenay. have neglected the 
; Y FF intereſt, 


zat:the'rulers of Sweden, either 
through a ignorahce, or mali- 
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intereſt, and laviſhed the welfare of their 
diſtreſſed fellow- citizens, and, Which. is 
more cruel, ſhut up their ears to their 
loudeſt complaints. When ſuch is the 
caſe, à fubyect who knows his right, and 
in vain has made all decent attempts to 
obtain itz; he may then look: for a good 
king where he can find; him; perſuaded, 
that a good ſubject may, among poliſhed 
nations, as eaſily find his bread and pro- 
tection; as an uſurper can, among ſtupid 
4 ignorants, and wicked Ver etehes, invade | 
nan uncontrolled: crown and ſceptre. gain. 
Nature hath indeed diſperſed high rocks 
and "contiguous mountains at Lapland, 
- which,” however, in certain directions, 
are interſperſed with fertile vallies, or hills 
fit fo r tillage, were only th e ſkill and in- 
duſtry of the inhabitants eultivated, and 
their living, by education, as well as 
by ſoftening their hardfhips, adapt- 
ed to the advantages of ſociety, for al- 
= lowing - them to N any fruits from it. 
adden . Their 
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Their valties and hills would provide che 
men with as great plenty of! ſweet bread, 
as their enormous mountains, though 
covered: but with moſs and ſnow, would 
feed their deers, and preſent nothing worſe 

than g continually flouriſhing: made ws; 

providing their cattle with a rich paſtür- 
| age winter and iſumnimer;> Some few:aſta- 
b bliſhments, however, have been made at 
Lapland; for, within the ſpace of about 
one thouſand years, ſome; few ſchools haye 
been erected, and as many churches built 
amongſt them. The clergy have received 
enecouragement for preaching the goſpel | 

amongſt them; and a miniſter who is 

employed in the ſervice at Lapland, ae- 

counts his merit three years for each 
one, during the time he does ſervice in 
that country; and is; within a few years, 

removed to ſome of the beſt pariſhes in 
the lower countries. But as this eſta- 
bliſhment tends merely, not to deprive the 
inhabitants of an opportunity of taking 
A N notice 
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3 
notice of "thi Chriſt ian doctrines, it 
for the reſt affords" them no advan- 
tages belides, either in their private 
trade, or "economy. | Some years ago, a 
deputy of the &cont omy was diſpatched 
to Lapland, who, after hav ing diſcovered 
br gold” BiSantdin"toVe -" poſſeſſed by the 
crown, "Fendered no further ſervice to 
that country, or its diſtref d inhabitants. 
A gold mine founded three years ago at 
the laſt mentioned mountain, promiſes 
the crown of Sweden an opportunity of 
rummaging as much gold from the rocks, 
as its ſtewards are aceuſtomed annually 
to gather ſilver from the Laplanders them- 
ſelves; without improving, either in the 
one, or in the other caſe; the moſt wretch- 
ed ſituation of theſe human ſpoils. Can 
Briberies, uſual in the other Sell ; 
countries, were not in the ſame matiner 
Practiſed in Lapland. Cuktivated fields, 
adorned with ſumptuous buildings, being 
unknown on theſe mountains, hiding the 


inhabitants 


their prop rl 5 
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| nm in poor huts, erected berwint 
froſty rocks: it had been a ſmall gain to 
exerciſe ſecret or open injuſtice and vio- 
lences, either i in order to deprive them of 
Ys or even to allow, a favour- 
ite to be proprietor of it, AS a reward, too 
much contemptiple, in his eminent ſta- 
tion. But as, the Laplanders like money, 
5 which by their own induſtry, and aſſi- 
duity they are; poſſeſſed of; it is their 
filver or their deers which commonly are 
involved 1 in conteſts, On account of their 
being at too great a diſtance from the 
higher Swediſh courts of juſtice, and ha- 
ving beſides heard, that in the uſual way 
of trials, much 1s loſt, but nothing gain- 
ed, excepting injuſtice and poverty: they 
chuſe to ſuffer the greateſt 1 injury rather, 
than purſue their complaints any further 
than before their own country jud ge. 
Or, if 1 happens, though very ſeldom, 
that a Laplander appears at Stockholm, 
in order to purſue his invaded rights, he, 
1 3 | on 
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ts eb be range behaviour, ant 
poor dreſs, 15 looked upon, not with 
compaſſion hi ch he deſerves, but mere- 
ly with admiration,” or contempt ; - Which 
the adltirels the HNelVes art the! true caüfe 
— 1 and ſHctild bluſh ; ther" at their Gun 
d {Bora live, ot wicked" jegligence, 
5 thail e ze ar th 1e Ke rey of thoſe, 
wht be hippie never Was ie "object of 
tlielr prid de and bitberies.” IL 
One inſtance more may ſerve to hew, 
with how much curioſity this nation is 
regarded, and how far this people are be- 
low both "the knowledge and enjoyment 
of the happineſs of other nations. It hap- 
pened, ſome few years ago, during the 
reign of the late king of Zweden, that the 
Swediſh court demanded, that a Lapland- 
er, tagether with his Wife, might be ſent 
to Stockholm, and preſented to "the ebült, | 
with their uſual dreſs and manners. $7 The 
man and wife, having appeared at court, 


were * after wards to France, in order 
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to, be in the dame manner, ſhown | to the 
court at Paris. The French kin g was pl eaſ⸗ | 
ed to dreſs them in ſilk, and to. preſent | 
them with gold, watches; 5; but the climate 
being too. hot. the, diet £ and. language 
ſtrange, they. Bked 11to,crewra; to, their 
friends, and relations . in ogy Bi. na 


22 2/T&TOILST 
country, rather, chan to ſtay fax, ar 


br dad. A ſtrange virtue, poſſeſſed by theſe 
uncultivated minds, when compared With 
the ſentiments of Dog: nobler beings at 
Sweden; who might have received larger 
Pieces of French gold, without occupying 
their minds with. carefulneſs how. to em- 
5 ploy theſe vaſt ſums to, the honeſt uſe of 
their native country, rather than how beſt 
to. ſpend them in carrying on ee 
and bloodſhed at home and abroad. 
Poetry and eloquence being almoſt 55 
a flowers which, at preſent, are growing 
on the Swediſh Kannst 3 ns as 1 
9 cover vices, or to mee open wh 
chiefs : : the court and its favourites, in 


Y4 cheriſh- 
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cheriſhing, and carefully cultivating this 
growth, expect to reap, merely from this 
trade, a richtharveſt; and the very art, 
however yet in its infancy, hath neverthe- 
leſs ſexyed to ſave the wicked men from 
dhat block and gallows, here, not many 
Vears, ago the moit honeſt men were ſa- 
;crifiged+, hut Heaven will. once plead, on 
the earth, in favour of theſe innocents. 
Two news- papers, one for the affairs 
abroad, and another of news happen- 
ed within the kingdom, are publiſhed 
each twice in the week. In 1770 was 
eſtabliſhed another paper, called, Daily | 
_4ny Ibing; which is publiſhed every 
morning, and ſerves to manage the opi- 
nions and the ſpirits of the people, ac- 
cording to the proſpects of their leaders. 
A certain monopoly is exerted, eſpecially 
in publiſhing the daily news, in ſo far, 
that the printer of chis paper not only has 
the king's warrant, excluding all other 
_ from a ſack papers, but 
. be 
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Addi a olirfieular — the 
king and the court ; ſo that whatſoever, 
of importance, is left to him, in order to 
be inferted in that paper, is known to the 
rulers before it is publiſhed]; and is by 
them either delayed, or the contents 
of it oppoſed, by their own publications, 
contrary to the former, befbre it can 
appear in public. In the eourſe of three, 

or even four weeks, the aneecdotes, after 
they have been left in the hands of the 
printer, are retarded from being inſerted 
in the public paper; and if they con- 
tain any thing contrary to the politics of 
the times, they, however, are not ab- 
ſolutely refuſed by the publiſher from be- 
ing inſerted in the daily paper, if the au- 
thor moſt earneſtly inſiſt upon it; but in 
the meanwrhile, the favourites employ all 
the force of their poetry and talents, in 
embelliſhing their own miſconduct, and 
abating the reprimand of it, which yet 
bath not appeared but only to their fa- 
1 yourite 


YOPore, . e wo, Fears, ago, A, Kind 
of another daily, paper was introduced to. 

the public, which contained matters mere- 
ly concerning divinity and piety ; the my 
tention. of it bein „to render the miſcon- 
duct o of the rulers beautiful and plezüng 


N 258 J 
even to thoſe, within the country, who 


profeſs eicher the religions « or the ſuperſti- 


N e210 47 7 


tious parts of devotion. : But, as the pre- 


ceding impiety was too apparent, this ſa- 
cred poetry ſerved only to irritate the ſu- 
perſtitious, and perſuade the clear- -viewing, 
with how much art and hy pocriſy the court 
- and its favourites would act the pious too. 
| As the news- papers ſerved to conduct 
the opinion and the ſentiments of the = 
+ people 1 in general; ſo, the play-houſes at | 
Stockholm produce the fame effects, with- 
in a narrower circle of citizens, and upon 
minds of a. thinking genius; 3 from whom 
the deſpotic ſpirit, | the manners and the 
ſentiments thus prepared and managed, 
were derived and, eee by and by, 
1 even 
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even in the provitices} fince he" more Wy 
| ſtant ſubjects are not only defirdis” of. re- 
ecivitig news from "thoſe f Stockholm, 
but likewiſe arduouſly imitate all the cuſ- 
comms, faſhions,” and” bock even the 
choughts of that capital. ay: : Pad wal. 
querades have been lefs ſu Hered" by th 


2 z 73 wt Ci, t +4 
Swedes in general, than by other ba 


23180 2 


eſpecially Me Tue late king, G 


ever, as well as the preſent, found both | 


the plays and the maſquerades indiſpen- 
fibly neceſſary, in the particular views of 
the court, as theſe very amuſements, when 
exhibited with kill, and managed by vir- 
tue e and innocence, rns be reckoned a- 
ney, age Swediſh theatre was. e 
pri preſented by Frenchmen, | till the year 
7 when the preſent king of Sweden, 
as he was at Paris, ordered, by a letter to 
kis counſellors” at Stockholm, that the co- 
medies and opera ſhould, in future, be 
performed by Swediſh actors and actreffes. 
Beſides 
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covered in the new eſtabliſhment, the chief 
motive. of its being introduced at. that 

time, was, undoubtedly, to prevent the 
French comedians from penetrating. ſome 
deligns,of the, court; which deſigns, even 
for the time to come, could not have been 
concealed fo. well, if. the court had been 
reſtrich 1 fed |, only, to this ſmall. number 

of foreign confidents. R During che pre- 
ſent king's ſtay. at Paris, there were, un- 
doubtedly by orders of the court, ſeveral 
curious dramatic compoſitions preſented 
upon the theatre of Stockholm, one of 
which was more remarkable than all the 
reſt of them, and was played ſome few 
days before the late king ſuddenly died 
at that capital. The univerſal mourning, 
which followed his death, ſuſpended, for 
ſome time, the plays; and the continua- 
tion of them was, after. that time, open 
ed by the Swediſh drama, preſented, by 
N the ſubjects, and in che e language of that 
country. 
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country. But as the qualificitisn of tlie 


ancient play-houſe, depends entirely upon 
the taſte, and the pleaſures of the court, 


| and is governed merely by its favourites, 


or by preſents diſtributed tô the players, 


according to the ſentimients aid the proſ- 


pects of the court; the p SiG, 2; oft ) 


the rulers have found his monopoly 955 br 
plays contribute too much to the Saß 
tion of the manners, and che promoting 


of ignorance, or ſeductive opinions of the 


true ſtate of the Swediſh affairs. In order | 


to remove theſe dangerous i inconveniencies, 
they lately erected at Stockholm, another 


play-houſe, i in a garden, called Humlke-Gar- 


den, where ſeveral entertaining amuſements 


are to be had, and where, in the moſt lively 
manner, often uſe to be preſented the true 
ſtate of the preſent commonwealth of Swe- 
der en. The Management of Order and Juſtice, 


was, about two years ago, preſented at this 
play-houſe, which was performed with 


fo much. accuracy, that thoſe who knew the 


Swediſh 
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« | Fgyrediſh caurts of juſtice, and the preſent 5 
2 manner of managing matters of trial; and 
now attended this theatrical repreſenta- 
tion, might very eaſily have been capable 
to forget, whether they aſſiſted at the play- 
houſe, or the. court of juſtice itſelf. There 
was, for inſtance, preſented, a court of 
juſtice, which all ſorts of injured citizens 
approached, as well from the nearer as 
remoter provinces, in order to complain 
about their grounds, and other properties, 
of Which they had been deprived in a 
violent and unlawful manner; and, with 
their wives and children, been not only 
reduced to tlie utmoſt diſtreſs, but the hut 
bandmen, moreover, partly threatened i in 
their houſes, in a cruel and tyrannical 
manner, partly. impriſoned, or 'whipped 
with rods in publick. Thoſe actors, ha 
repreſented. injured. perſons, from tliſtant 
places, were, accordingly, provided with 
ſacks, filled with proviſion for a long' and 
| rroubleſome journey ; but, as the whole 
„ care 
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care of the repreſented court; tended only 
to empty the ſacks, and, in the moſt 
artful manner, make themſelves maſters 
of the proviſions contained in them, the 
complaining parties returned from the 
theatre, without other gain, than empty 
ſacks, and a ſtarving condition 
The adminiſtration of juſtice and equity, 
being of ſo extenſive à nature as to influ- 
ence all the affairs which poſſibly can fall 
under the management of a government: 
it conſequently, i is no wonder, if, at Swe⸗ 
den, in its preſent ſtate, complaints are 
heard proffered by ſubjects of all ranks 
and conditions; for, the head being not 
well, the whole body cannot but be ſub- 
ject to common ſufferings. 2% 
> Before the revolution, frequent com- 
7 plaints were made againſt prejudices, 
by which, in creating officers, men of in- 
ſignificant qualities were preferred to thoſe 
of uncommon merit. But, at preſent, the 
| ſame injuſtice 1 18 donde ; honour and vir- 
due 
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—ů— vi and 
Innocence is oppreſſed, in protecting 
prevailing injuſtice. Nest is at flats 
| tered, as long as yet there is no dpportu» 
nity fun reducing men, of renown and force, 
fatty. But there is no ſboner an occafion 
for it, but the court is capable of preju- 
Tit,” bur even thoſe, to the valour and qua- 
lities of whom, it owes all its preſent pre- 
rogatives; and none but the moſt wicked, 
and che muſt unqualified for rendering any 
real ſervices to the ſtate, are judged wor- 
thy of being ſupported and protected. 
But, were the rewards, even of © thoſe; 
founded upon principles of more firmneſs, 
they undoubtedly would inſenſibly deteſt 
their own wickedneſs, and adhere te the 
court with as inviolable an attachment, as 
is compatible with the ſteadineſs of virtue 
and innocence; upon which they, in ſuch 
a caſe, would be allowed to build their 
— 
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happineſs, rather than upon tlie uſual in- 
aſtancy of perfidious or crueb maxims, 
pported merely by dangerous intrigues, 
and briberies in their nature deteſtable. 
The general objects of a govern- 
ment being the ſame as that of juſtice 
and equity, viz. perſons, things, and 
actions; which conſtantly are in the view 
power of a ſtate: it would be too prolix, 
to paſs through all the peculiarities, 
which can afford inſenſible rulers an im- 
meaſurable field for exerciſing injuſtice 
and violence. In purſuing truths without 
colouring them, either with embelliſhments 
borrowed from eloquence, or with unſea- 
ſonable ſilence, both equally capable to fa- 
vour iniquity: one muſt allow, that there 
is no village, no town, or province, which 
does not ſigh under the heavy burthens 
of oppreſſion; nor is there any trade or 
n of what condition ne which 
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is not haraſſed hy perſecutions, and injur- 

_ ed without hope of protection or ſafety, 
The preſent conſtitution of Sweden, 
which ſeems to allow the people ſome 

ſuhare in the ſupreme power, eomprehends 

T paragraphs conſtrudted upon ſubtilties, 

Which, in the fame manner as the 
allowedoliberty of the preis, by exceptions 
what is granted in the: preceding ones; 
and thus leaves the laws and conſtitutions 
open to any kind of explanation ſuitable 
to the views of an oppreſſor entruſted with 
power, whenſoever they chooſe either to 
uſe or abuſe that unlimited authority. 

The citizens, conſcious of the deceit, 
merely by experienced ſufferings, and ſee- 
ing themſelves and their properties left in 
a defenceleſs ſtate, without being protect- 

ed, either by the laws or by men, they 
cannot but conſider themſelves as undone 


in all reſpects; without even venturing to 


proffer complaints in ſo calamitous a ſitua- 
tion, 
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tion, ſince, by unhappy experience acchey | 


have found their complaints ſerviceable 
to nothing elſe than to haſten" their fi- 
nal ruin, inſtead of the a of juf- 

_ HIEQOSTNOD iawog SHUSTGHT ads fi ind 
rn _ 3 e FOE kin- 
dled, but even carried ſo far, asi to enrage 
the offioers againſt ane another; for giving 
them an occaſion of extirpating thetnſebves, 
by expoſing them at once to the mercy of 
their ſwords, and to the vengeance of laws 
which ſacrifice the criminal, after his 
ſword has been uſed to ſtab the innocent. 


Thoſe who are no leſs governed by their 


own wiſdom, than inſpired with courage 
and intrepidity, ſeem to want their talents 
for being able to ſuffer the injury with 
patience, rather than, out of vanity, expoſe 
their lives to a perfidious overmatch, ſup- 
ported by meanneſs, unbecoming men of 
Honour. © The king being on his journey 


to Finland, two of his life-guards fight- | 
ing a duel, one of them, a young noble- 
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man, hes name Stierneld, a fon of "Ih vice- 
_ preſident at the high court of juſtice at 
Abo, was found dead on the field of bat- 

tle; which, having been, reported to the 
king by his counſellors, it . ſtruck him with 
aſtoniſhment ;; and aſking his counſellors, 

how to remedy. that kii of frenzy, which 
for { ne time had begun ſo frequently to 
break out amongſt his officers? ? To which 
ſome of thoſe who were preſent, it is 
ſaid, anſwered, That there were no better 
remedies for it, than that his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to employ i in his ſervice, 
men endowed with manly virtue and ſtea- 
dineſs, rather than boys without age or 
experience. About the ſame time, a ſimi- 
lar caſe had happened at Stockholm, be- ä 
teen a colonel and a lieutenant of che 
king's life-guard. They were both on 
their watch at the court; but the keute- 
nant being engaged to breakfaſt by the 
| prince Charles, and by the prince regaled 


wee than, according to his orders, he 
could 
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could ablenk kis 8 at the return of 
the lieutenant, the colonel was under the 
neceſſity, according to the military conſti- 
tution, to reproach him with the negle& 
ol his duty, and threaten him with arreſt- 
ment; F at which; the lieutenlant, who 
was young, and of a choleric 'conftitution, 
found himſelf affronited to the laſt degree; - 
and he, a few minutes after, ſword in hand, 
attacked the colonel in his own room, 
where, to the diſgrace of the latter, the 
bloody battle was fought. 8 
It appears, from what already hath been 
laid down, how gradually a people advance ; 
from the utmoſt freedom to the meaneſt ſla- 
very; and that a nation never is nearer 
the loſs of liberty, than, when the conſtitu- 
tion, by which the liberty is guarded, is a- 
buſed, and juſtice perverſely adminiſtered; 


when thoſe who ſhall rule the people, aban- 


don themſelves to corruption and intrigues, 
by which men of integrity are neglected, 
| and the prevailin g wickedneſs favoured 
E 3 pm 
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and protected: Thoſe men of profligate 
characters begin then to prevail, and the 
corruption inſenſſbly becomes general. 
Oppreſſion generates wearineſs amongſt the 
people; and men of ſleill being the only 
perſbns cnpable of <diſtinguiſhing between 

the faults oß the governors, and thoſe 
of tlie government: but either are they 
not ſuffereds or, if ready to abuſe their 
ralents, the invaders of liberty are too at- 
rentive,” for allowing fuch to eſcape 


their ſervice. The oppreſſed people, 


who always are ready to join their 
views with thoſe who promiſe them 
ſafety, are then, merely by their ſuf- 
ferings, eaſily perſuaded to throw off li- 
berty itſelf, when provoked either to ex- 
pel only the uſurpers of it, or to reſtore 
the ineſtimable uſe of freedom, in baniſh- 
ing only the abuſe of it. Such was tlie 
unhappy fate of the Swedes, which, in- 
deed, they ſeem to have, during the pre- 
ſent government, experienced too ſoon. 
5 9 Liberty 
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Liberty itſelf, was; during;.vhs; former 
government, abuſed, for about twenty 
years; and corruption was grown as ge- 
neral, as the cruelties exerted by wicked 
rulers of that ti time ; but the effects of 
it, were, however, never ſosppreſſive, 
nor produced they ſo: common ſufferings, 
as they have done during the preſent go- 
vernment of Sweden, in only three or 
four years. During the former ſtate of 
government, though ſometimes dangerous 
in its abuſes, there, nevertheleſs, at ano- 
ther time was found, a party who could 
venture to let the court know the truth, 
and to lay their ſufferings before the 
public, or even to humble a wicked ari- 
ſtocracy, nnn of an inſolent ſenate, 
merely by throwing ſome few corrupted 
ſenators down from their chairs. But 
theſe golden times are no more; and no- 
thing remains, but what is far below the 
freedom of banſte⸗ which even may, at 

24 Aide 
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leaſt complain, when they are uſed badly, 
and find cerppaſien by nnfleſerved der 
” © ant A ren 
Finally, 1 — 1525 to wake ſome | 
few objechions, againſt ſome expreſſions ob- 
vigus in the ſtyle of cis or, ſince have 
ng, leſs doubt, my adverſaries will do the 
fame, ag ſoon as this, volume appears ip 
Public, in order to cover heir intrigues, 
aal! to nter theix deteſtable rer 
PAs. 1 in a to 3 ha of 
all other arguments, in juſtifying: their 
behaviour, than their uſual injuſtice and 
inhumanity, I will endeavour to find out, 
5 myſelf, ſome. critics, Which they them- 
ſelves never can attempt, however deeply 
may be rooted their principles, 0 of 
ſecret tyranny. or open infamy. OY 
In the firſt place, it might * 5 
ed, that I have too freely called for the 
review of the conduct of a king, who is 
anſwerable _— to the Supreme Being for 
his 
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| his rd” 'on which” oct L ecould 
not be capable of | avoiding crimen leſe 


majeftatis. A king, who has committed 
a perjury before God and man, can, 


neither before che Gilde che other, 
anfwer for ſuch miſfbelidvidtir; and 


be wil be as müch difagreeable to cle 

Supreme Rüler; as he is With® ſorrow 
and defiance regarded even by his möſt 
loyal ſubjects; who hardly can place their 
confidence in one who ſeems himſelf not 

to have been ſenſible in eluding his moſt 
uncontrollable Superior. Beſides, I have 
rather defended, than offended majeſty, 
by deteſting vices, which, if committed 
by any king without repairing his faults, 
would render majeſty all over the world 


ſuſpected, and at laſt univerſally deteſt- 
ed *. The revolution at Sweden, if con- 
ducted by wiſdom, and ſupported by vir- 


tue and honour, could have been perform- 


ed . hundreds of other ner rather 
* . than | 


* es the Roman hiſtory of Tarquinus Superbus, 
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than by baniſhing he maſt iRacred/prins. 
ciples of virtue and honeſty, had the: 
chief motives of it been the happineſs 
of mankind in general, and of Sweden 
licy but innacente; which exempts men 
from reproofs; and were there as ma- 
ny to ſurrbund kings with evident and 

undeniable truths, as there are perfidious 
flatterers enough to enchant them with 
virulent praiſes, in order to encreaſe the 
number of their faults, merely by con- 
cealing their errors from them: : there 
certainly ſhould be found more happy 
ſubjects, and the hiſtories preſerved for 


immortalizing the deeds of great kings, 


would tranſmit to poſterity a leſs number 
of tyrants, uſurpers, and oppreſſors. The 
Egyptians, for ſome time, were accuſ- 
tomed to bury wicked kings under their 
gallows; and, during that time, they 
had very few kings but what were ad- 
orned with the moſt -accompliſhed roy- 
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al virtues. But had, inſteadiof ſuch pur 
niſhments, the Grecian poetry and elo- 
quence: been employed for the fame pur» 
poſe, during the reign of each of their 
kings: none of their kings, and few of 
their ſubjects, had been buried under any 
gallows. re row hos oog men 

Further, it may be objectedʒ chat the 
conduct of kings can hardly be judged 
0 during their lifetime. I am no more 
within the Swediſh dominions; and has 
ving. for juſt reaſons renounced all alle= 
giance to a king, who, "notwithſtanding 
my repeated ſolicitations, did negle the 
fulfilling of his royal obligation, and 
refuſed duly to protect mine and my 
fellow - citizens rights, and defend our 
innocence, I conſequently, as being 
now without his dominions, have a 
right to be ignorant of any of his further 
rights towards me, and 1 ought to conſi- 
der him merely as a paſt king, whoſe ſu- 
premacy cannot exiſt in Britain; and re- 


cogniſe for the preſent, none but his moſt 
facred 
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aacred Majeſty George III. of Great-Britain, 
as my lawful king; ; to the laws and intereſts 
of whoſe dominions, I will and ſhall moſt 
faithfully, and moſt duly conform all my 
conduct ; ſince I do not doubt, but I may, 
as an uſeful and loyal ſubject, have leave, 
according t the laws of Britain, to enjoy 

common advantage v with the reſt of the 
Britiſh fubj eds. 55 

n, it is put! a hott White that the 
king of Sweden hath ruled his ſubjects, 
for having been able to finiſh his ſchemes, | 
and procure them more happineſs. A good 
purpoſe muſt not be aimed at by wicked 
means, by which are produced much 
hurt and damage, but little happineſs; : 
if ever ſuch ſchemes ſhould be productive 
of any common welfare. But, ſuppoſing 
that the king of Sweden's s oppreflive in- 
trigues could once procure for his ſubjects 
any ſhadow of happineſs, thoſe who live 
at that time, cannot but write an hiſtory | 


to his PO in which cates if the hiſto- 
| | rians 
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rians are men of up and impartiality, 
they are under the neceſſity to begin the 
hiſtory with the faults he has committed, 
and finiſh i it with his royal virtues. Were 
my days to reach thoſe unexpected times; "YL 
it would even then b be my (Frag ambi- 
tion, to emulate with thoſe wri writers about 
the preſerving of an as inviolable attach+ 
ment to.the truth ; and I would exerciſe as 
unblameable an impartiality, in doing the 
- juſtice due to each one of his qualities. A 
x In as much as the ſenators of Sweden 
might reproach my proceedings, in ex- 
poſing their veritable characters to a pur 
blic review; I plead my excuſe rather too 
much, merely by owning. that their 
miſconduct has been too mean, and 
their: ſentiments too contemptible for de- 
ſerving the leaſt apology of my writings. 
Never had the conſtitution been abuſed, 
nor liberty baniſhed from Sweden, had | 
thoſe very men who. of upported the name 
of the guardians of liberty, been as much 
attached 


\ 
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attached to rhex6dinmon :welfne of their 
country, as they are addicted to intrigues 
and briberies in favour of deſpotiſm, 
which ſeems to enſure them their licen- 
tiouſneſs for life To ſatisfy my own 
modeſty, | rathey than juſtify my conduct, 
I, however, will; for a moment, make uſe 
of ſome of their laws, in order to defeat 
chem witlr their own A din finiſh- 
ing this book with N 


: # of TRANSLATION 


: Of the Ex EVENTH PARAGRAPH 


of his royal majeſty of Sweden 5 W 
ed ordinance and commandment re- 


ſpecting writing and printing at Swe⸗ 5 
5 den; iſſued at the royal palace at Stock- 
: holm, ANY 26th, an the Year 1774. 


$ 11. PILE j 1k 18 
A true kiſtory of 171 kings, ru- 
*© lers, and their miniſters, hath, both 


1 in former and-later times, been much | 
D 5 iT eſteemed 
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c eſteemed: by the moſt part of nations; 


as a matter moſt. conducive: to objects 


*{ of the utmoſt expediency, to impart to 
governing men and perſons, remark- 


Fable inſtances of wit, and laudable 


5 Kesds: but, on the. 8 the 


« .cipitated, undeliberated, deceitful, or 


cc 
cc 
6c 
c 
as 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


cc 


even cruel an 


mean counſels and facts; 
likewiſe, that thoſe of the obeying, 
might, of the events of preceding go- 
vernments, the better attend to, know, 


© underſtand, manage and defend, duties 


pertaining to them, their freedom and 
rights, with all common and private 
ſafety. But that in ſuch hiſtoric works, 
nothing may be wanted, tending to 
their accompliſhment, we will even, 


with regard to them, extend the liberty 


of writ and preſs, ſo far as to allow all 


the peculiar, partly ſecret, partly more 


known events, or known anecdotes, 
which, during paſt governments, have 
happened 
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er in this kingdom, or. 
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to be publiſhed, . 


der with political, refleQions concern 
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ing againſt the Swediſh Epyernment; it- 
felt, but merely inveighs againſt the vices, 
or juſurpers., of it; this hiſtory might, 
however, when dreſſed i in a different ſtyle, 
have been publiſhed | at Sweden, accord- 

ing to the preceding law, were not li- 
berty baniſhed from that country; or were 
it ruled by laws and juſtice, rather than 
by the unlimited wickedneſs of the fa- 
vourites, protected by uncontrollable in- 
juſtice, and ſupported no leſs by open 


vuoiolences, than by ſecret cruelties ; which, 


fince the laws are conſtructed upon ſubtil- 
ties and deceitful exceptions, allows there 
to be as many ſecret tyrants as there are 
favourites, who apply thoſe laws t the 
facts, nat in conformity either to the e- : 
quitable ſenſe of. che laws, or common 


juſtice, 
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Juſtice, but, on the contrary; according W 
the private views, and vicious. feſticitottts, 

ſuggeſted by khe barbarous paſſtons of 
any favourite, who manages ana bitrar 
power, merely by exceptions, inſerted in- 
to each bf Walk laws, and "os to facts, 


Subtilties thus "explained 17 Hretr oP 
any -oppreffor, and intended either to des 
fend their own wickedneſs, or to perſecute 
the! integrity of others: cauſe the laws to | 
be ſerviceable only in preſerving the mere 
name of limited power, but, in reality, to 
 ſerure violences; and to protect che . 
| deſpicable deſpotiſm. <a | 
Thus; modeſty itſelf, tired by thoſe 

| ſecret, but cruel oppreſſions, and over- 
whelmed with horror and deteſtation; 
will, at laſt, diſcloſe the truth; and, no 
leſs for private ſafety, than for the was 
vering ſecurity. of the human race, lay 
an open claim to uſurped rights, by 
ſhowing to the world, that unequitable 
1 con- 
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conditions, obtained by perfidy, and ex- 
torted by violences and fear, are no 


longer binding, when the reſtraint of 
an ungrateful tyrant is removed. 
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Page is l. 17. . as it is, read, it is | 


31. for this grievous burden, read, a grievos: 
| burden | 
123. 11. er all of them le, read, all appointed 
161. 6. for court - favourites, read, courtiers 
220. 15. for conſent, read, contents 
232. 16. for which affords, read, which could afford 
353. 17. for hath rather been, gl, has been 


